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PREFACE. 



This Kttle work has been prepared for the press, and is 
now published, to supply what is believed to be a deside' 
ratum. There are many excellent books relating to the 
Temperance Reformation; some in the form of tracts, 
serials, tales, and anecdotes, and others in the style of 
essays, and treatises on special aspects of the subject. 
But in the prosecution of the evangelistic work in which 
he has been engaged, the author has often felt the want 
of a convenient, portable, and inexpensive volume, cover- 
ing the whole ground occupied by the Temperance ques- 
tion; and containing such arguments, facts, statistics, 
and illustrations, relating to every branch of the subject, 
as may be likely to produce conviction in the minds of 
all. It was under this feeling, and thinking that others 
might have felt the same need, that the present writer 
was induced a few years ago to publish his " Manuai;, op 
Tempekancb", — a book which met with a very favourable 
reception from the friends of the enterprise ; but which 
has been for some time out of print. In preference 
to issuing a new edition of the little work alluded to, 
the author has re-examined the whole subject in the light 
of the researches, discussions, and legislation with which 
the public have been favoured from time to time, with 
a view to the publication of a new work. The results of 
his studies are presented to the reader in the following 
pages. 

It is the special design of this volume to set forth the 
prevalence and appalling consequences of intemperance, 
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and the cbaracter and tendency of onr drinking cnstoms 
which so frequently lead thereto ; also to show that Total 
Abstinence from all intoxicating liqaors is the graTiA wnd 
certain r&medy- for the evils which we deplore, and which 
threaten the very existence of onr national Hfe. This 
remedy is frankly submitted to the test of Scripture, 
science, and experience; and to prove that it is reason- 
able, effectual, safe, and expedient, numerous testimonies 
are adduced, as given by Ministers, Missionaries, travel- 
lers, mariners, naval officers, military men, working men, 
and employers of labour, — testimonies which can hardly 
fail, it is hoped, to carry conviction home to the mind 
of the reader, as to the wisdom, truth, and excellency of 
the total abstinence principle. 

The chapter on the " Use of Tobacco " will speak for 
itself: but, from extensive observation, the author has 
received the impression, that "England's twin vices," 
drinking and smoking^ are so nearly allied to each other, 
and so decidedly injurious to the health and happiness 
of those who indulge in them, that he would earnestly 
and conscientiously advise Christians of every name to 
shun them both, and to devote the pecuniary means 
saved thereby, to the promotion of the welfare of their 
fellow-men, both temporally and spiritually. The bene- 
fits resulting from such a course would be realized not 
only in time but through eternity, to the honour and 
glory of God. 

W. M. 

Woodbine Cottage^ 
Netoportf Isle of Wight 
August 6th, 1877. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Prevalence and Tendency op oub Deinking Customs. 

Fo'wer of Habit— Sundry foolish Fashions— Onr Drinking Onstoms— Aetna! Intempe- 
rance—Its baneful influence— In the Church— In the Court House— In domestio 
Life— Inducements to Drink- Extent of Drinking^Excusee for Drinking. 

jOTHING can be more striMng to a thouglitful and 
reflective mind than the power of habit as exem- 
plified in daily life. What we have been long 
accustomed to do, and to see done by others whom we 
respect, we are apt to do as a matter of course, without 
serious inquiry as to the wisdom or folly of the line of 
conduct we pursue. This may be all very well so far as 
habits are concerned which are judicious in their character, 
and innocent and harmless in their tendency; but when 
fashions and customs are involved which are decidedly 
absurd and injurious, being at variance with the laws of 
health and personal comfort, as well as damaging to our 
spiritual interests, the case is difEerent. We ought then 
to pause, and carefully consider what we are doing, before 
we allow ourselves to be unduly influenced by the conduct 

A 
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of tliose around us, so as not to " mn with the giddy mul- 
titude to do evil." 

Sundry Foolish Fashions. 

It is a remarkable fact, that human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that we sometimes see and condemn what we regard 
as the foolish conduct of others, whilsfcwe are blind to our 
own defects. This might be proved and illustrated by 
numerous ludicrous incidents which have come under our 
notice at home and abroad. For instance, in India thou- 
sands of deluded natives bow down to idols, — gods made 
of wood and stone, the work of men's hands; — or they 
throw themselves into the river Ganges, or beneath the 
wheels of the ponderous car of Juggernaut, fully believing 
that by this method of suicide, they will obtain felicity 
in the world to come. The Shoodras eagerly drink the 
water in which a Brahmin has dipped his sacred toe, 
thinking that they can thereby remove disease or preserve 
their health. Hindu females of the highest rank wear 
jewels in their noses, rings on their fingers and toes, and 
massive ornaments of gold on their arms and ankles. In 
China it is the custom of the ladies to compress their feet 
into the smallest possible compass, and they are thereby 
frequently rendered comparative cripples for life. 

In some parts of Africa, extreme corpulency is a sign of 
female beauty ; and, with a view to make them attractive, 
girls are fed like turkeys for the market. In other parts 
of the vast continent of Africa, as well as in New Zealand, 
a system of tatooing prevails, deep incisions being made in 
children's cheeks and foreheads, in various devices, the 
marks of which continue through life ; and we have met 
with tribes, the young ladies of which had their front teeth 
removed to make them appear comely. Persons of both 
sexes also wear greegrees^ or charms to ward aside danger 
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or to ensure prosperity : and we have seen sable travellers 
on meeting each other, produce from leather pouches 
pieces pf rock salt, which each handed to his friend to 
suck, whilst they chatted over the news of the day; and on 
parting, each took his own piece of salt and replaced it in 
his pouch. Numerous other absurd and foolish. customs 
might be named as existing among different nations and 
tribes of men, the ridiculousness of which would at once 
appear on their being simply named ; but these specimens 
may suffice for our present purpose. 

In this enlightened age and country we may be disposed 
to smile at such instances of superstition and folly as those 
we have mentioned, or even to condemn them with marked 
severity as being devoid of any useful purpose. But when 
we look at home what do we see ? Are there not habiis and 
customs prevalent in our own highly favoured land, almost 
as silly, ridiculous, and hurtful as those which exist among 
heathen people ? English ladies have only recently aban- 
doned the habit of contracting their waists into a waspish 
shape by tight lacing, to the serious injury of their bodily 
organs, by checking free circulation, and otherwise doing 
themselves great harm. Nor are there wanting still in the 
jewellery and head-gear of the fair sex, and in other forms 
and appendages of female attire which it is unnecessary 
to specify, exhibitions of fashion directly at variance with 
good taste, as well as detrimental to personal health and 
comfort. 

But ladies are not alone in following the foolish fashions 
of the day. Gentlemen are equally at fault in their weak 
and silly adherence to absurd and useless customs. Some 
provide themselves with elegant boxes filled with tobacco 
dust, which they persistently hand to their companions Bs 
a token of hospitality or of friendship, and into which they 
frequently thrust their fingers and sniff the dust up their 
own nostrils, although the habit is actually disgusting to 

A 2 
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their friends and injurious to themselves. Others who are 
loud in their complaints against the smoke nuisance, as it 
exists in manufacturing towns, will walk about the streets 
or sit in the social circle with pipes or cigars in their 
mouths, and unscrupulously indulge in smoking the nar- 
cotic weed, inhaling the noxious fumes, apparently for the 
pleasure of puffing them out again. This they often do 
regardless of the feelings of others, or the injurious effects 
which the degrading habit has on their own health and 
happiness. 

OuE Deinking Customs. 

But of all the foolish, absurd, and injurious habits which 
have prevailed among mankind in modem times, that of 
drinking intoxicating liquors is the most remarkable, and 
the most to be deplored. We say the most to be deplored, 
because the drinking customs so common in our country, 
and in which tens of thousands thoughtlessly indulge, lead 
the way to numerous other evils of appalling magnitude, 
of which we shall have to speak farther on, and especially 
to the intemperance which is so alarmingly prevalent in 
our day. If a stranger from some distant region, where 
such practices are unknown, were to visit England and 
witness what we daily see, we can imagine with what 
surprise he would regard our drinking customs, and with 
what astonishment and dismay he would enquire, what 
they really meant. ' And yet, from their being so common 
everywhere, we have unhappily learned to look upon them 
with little or no concern. 

Intoxicating drink, in some form or other, has at length 
come to be used on a variety of occasions, the very men- 
tion of which is somewhat startling, when we consider its 
character and tendency. It is frequently given to working 
men and others by employers of labour, to stimulate them 
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to greater exertion in the discharge of their respective 
duties. It is introduced at almost all public and festive 
gatherings; at marriages, baptisms, and funerab; at sales, 
contracts, and friendly meetings ; and, in many otherwise 
well-regulated families, spirits, wine, ale, or porter, are 
placed on the table every day as common beverage at meal 
times as well as on other occasions. In many localities 
the hospitality of the host is measured by the frequency 
and earnestness with which he presses the intoxicating 
cup on the attention of his guests. As soon as you arrive 
at the dwelling of your friend, the all-important question 
is put, " What will you take to drink? " If you are weary 
with your journey, you are urged to take a glass of wine, 
beer, or other stimulating drink to refresh you ; if you are 
cold it is recommended to warm you; and if you are warm 
it is represented as a cooling beverage. By some it is 
taken before dinner to create an appetite; at meals as a 
dilutant of food; afterwards to aid digestion; and imme- 
diately before going to bed to induce sleep. 

In fact, alcoholic liquor, in some form, has come to be 
regarded by many as a common necessary of life ; and as 
such it is procured and kept in store for ordinary use, the 
same as bread, butter, meat, and other provisions. If a 
journey has to be taken, as a matter of course, the familiar 
bottle is replenished with the favourite liquid and placed 
in the basket or pocket with other refreshments. You 
cannot travel far by rail or otherwise, without being pain- 
fully reminded of the degeneracy of our race, and of the 
fearful extent to which the drinking customs of our coun- 
try prevail among all classes. Nor are the objectionable 
and injurious habits to which we allude confined to our 
country- men. Unhappily our country -t^omew- as well are 
implicated in the matter. And surely no spectacle can be 
more affecting to look upon than that of a lady — a mother, 
a wife, or a sister, — addicted to the use of strong drink, 
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and gradually acquiring a liking for it, which so often 
proves the first step to min. Frequently have we blushed 
for the fair sex, whether they blushed for themselves or 
not, when we have seen them lifting the delusive glass 
or bottle to their lips in a railway carriage, and in other 
places, with a boldness and a gusto which were very sig- 
nificant, and in our view, disgusting and humiliating in 
the extreme. If we mistake not, the mothers and daugh- 
ters of England will have much to answer for on this 
question, should they continue to lend their countenance, 
influence, and example in support of the drinking customs 
of the day. 

In view of this common and almost universal use of 
intoxicating drinks by all classes of the community, it 
is not surprising that, in numerous instances, confirmed 
habits of intemperance should be the result. Children and 
young people being accustomed to see the bottle and the 
glass in constant use from their infancy, become familiar- 
ized with them ; and, being indulged betimes with an 
occasional sip of their fascinating contents, they acquire, 
as they grow up to years of maturity, a taste and liking 
for that, which was at first repulsive to their senses. In 
too many instances, this is the way that the youth of our 
land are led on, step by step, in the downward path to 
ruin. No man becomes a slave to intemperance all at once. 
It is generally by slow degrees that he becomes entangled 
in the meshes of the enemy. At first he indulges in the 
use of alcoholic liquor in what is called "moderation;" 
but, by its being occasionally or constantly imbibed in 
small quantities as a common beverage, and, by its fre- 
quent introduction on special occasions, he gradually gets 
a relish for it, till at length he takes it to excess. There 
is, moreover, something in the very nature of the thing, — 
in the generous excitement which strong drink inspires, — 
that naturally creates a desire for more ; and many a man, 
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who never imagined the possibility of such a result, has 
become a confirmed inebriate, before he was aware of the 
danger to which he was exposed. 

Actual iNTEMPEBAircB. 

Hence the prevalence of intemperance as the natural 
consequence of the drinking usages of society in all its 
grades. Notwithstanding the advancement of the British 
people in general intelligence ; in arts, science, and litera- 
ture ; and in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty ; 
it must be confessed with shame, that intemperance is the 
foul blot upon our otherwise fair fame as a nation. It is 
doubtful whether any country in the world has earned for 
itself such an unenviable notoriety in this respect as Great 
Britain. Notwithstanding the noble efforts which have 
been made from time to time by a few staunch friends of 
the temperance reformation, we appear of late years to 
have' been going from bad to worse in this respect. Like 
a wily serpent the drink demon has wormed its way, not 
only into the humble cottages of the labouring poor, but 
also into the splendid mansions of the rich. It has mani- 
fested its presence among all classes of men. It has 
diffused its poison in the army and in the navy, as weU 
as among all ranks of civilians. Soldiers and sailors; 
agricultural labourers and artisans ; masters and servants ; 
gentlemen and ladies ; ministers and members ; and even 
children and young people have been found among the 
deluded victims of strong drink. So serious and wide- 
spread is the evil over which we mourn, that it has at 
length come to pass that our highly-favoured country is 
almost deluged with drunkards. Go where we will we 
can scarcely find a family or an individual who has not 
suffered in some way from the vice of intemperance; if 
not directly as individuals, yet indirectly, and most seri- 
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ously in tlie person of a husband or a wife; a son or a 
daughter ; a parent or a friend. 

The consequences of this prevailing intemperance are 
appalling to contemplate. Of these we shall have to speak 
more particularly in another chapter ; but we cannot fully 
exhibit the prevalence and tendency of our drinking cus- 
toms, as culminating so frequently in actual intemperance, 
with all its train of physical, moral, and social evils, with- 
out an illustration or two of the manner in which different 
grades of society are affected by it in all their interests. 
The daily papers teem with fearful instances illustrative 
of the doings of strong drink, and of the misery and utter 
wretchedness into which multitudes plunge themselves by 
habits of intemperance. From hundreds of cases which 
have come under our notice, we select a few, which may 
serve to confirm and illustrate the statements already 
made, merely omitting the names of the principal parties 
concerned. 

In the Chuech. 

To show that even the Christian ministry does not 
escape the degrading influence of the drink, we may quote 
an instance or two from the public papers alluded to. The 
first is the case of a " distinguished ecclesiastic," as given 
in the Western Morning News of January 17th, 1873, in 
the following terms : — " At the Marlborough street Police 

Court, the Rev. E A , described as a clergyman 

of Kennington, Bridgewater, Somersetshire, was recently 
charged before Mr. Norton, with assaulting David Jbnes 
and Martha Cook, and also with being drunk. That the 
double assault was committed, and that the so-called 

* reverend gentleman ' was drunk, there was no reason for 
doubting; the only thing open for question is, — Has the 

* Rev. E. A,' really any clerical standing ? If so, the best 
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thing the * reverend gentleman ' can do, is to lay aside his 
clerical privileges, and that as speedily as possible. As to 
the facts of the case, David Jones said that he was on his 
way home with the young woman, when, on entering 
Hyde Park through Grosvenor gate, the prisoner, who 
was following, said something. Thinking the prisoner 
was asking a question he stopped, but as he did not say 
anything, he passed on. The prisoner immediately struck 
him with his umbrella, and would have repeated the blow 
had he not been prevented. Jones followed the prisoner, 
and told him he should give him into custody for assault- 
ing him. The prisoner then went up to his companion 
and struck her in the face, blackening one of her eyes. A 
constable was called and the prisoner given into custody. 
The * reverend gentleman' affirmed that he had been 
dining out, and had taken a glass which had had an efEect 
upon him ! As to the * glass,* there is reason to believe 
that the statement was too singular ; but as to the * efEect ' 
the constable's evidence was conclusive, — *the prisoner 
was so drunk he was scarcely able to walk.' Our readers 
will be pleased to know that the Eev. E. A. was fined 60s. 
or a month's imprisonment." 

Take also the account given in the Daily News of 
February 20th, 1873,. of the " extraordinary conduct of a 
clergyman : — Considerable sensation has been excited in 
Essex through the strange conduct of the Rev. E. R., a 
clergyman who had been temporarily doing duty at Elm- 
stead. The ' reverend gentleman ' was taken up recently 
on a charge of being found drunk. This charge the 
Mistley magistrates considered proved, and the * reverend 
gentleman' was fined accordingly. He seems, however, 
to have conceived an ill feeling towards police constable 
Eldred, who had arrested him, and on Monday night he 
followed the constable, and struck him a violent blow on 
the left side of the head. The constable called for assist- 
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ance, and two otlier persons coming up, the * reverend 
gentleman ' wlio Iiad a large table knife upon him, , was 
overpowered. He still remains in custody awaiting magis- 
terial examination." 

Such cases as these might, unhappily, be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, but one more brief quotation under 
this head must suffice. In the Watchman of the 14th of 
February, 1877, we find the following notice of an "un- 
seemly brawl" between a clergyman and one of his church 
officers. "At the Whitehaven Police Court, last week, 
Mr. A. K., brewer and churchwarden, was charged with 
assaulting the Bev. E. S. G.. in Harrington church, on 
Sunday evening, the 28th ult. Both the complainant and 
defendant accused each other of being drunk on the night 
in question, and a disgraceful scene appears to have taken 
place between them in the church, Mr. K. was fined £3, 
and a fitting admonition was given by the magistrate to 
all concerned." 

In the Court House. 

Having seen the doings of intoxicating drink in the 
Church, degrading its ministers, and subverting the so- 
lemnity of divine worship, let us glance at them in the 
Court house, impeding the course of justice and bringing 
its officers into contempt. The following statement ap- 
peared in the Irish Times of March the 8th, 1873 : — " At 
Clonmel, on Friday last, Chief Justice Whiteside took his 
seat on the bench in the Crown Court, and resumed the 
trial of John Butler for the murder of his wife. In the 
course of Mr. Hemphill's reply for the Crown, he was 
interrupted by one of the jurors, whose appearance indi- 
cated a rather free indulgence in stimulants. The juror 
demanded whether there was any corroboration of por- 
tions of evidence, in a manner which created considerable 
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merriment in court. The Cbief Justice explained the evi- 
dence, and administered to the juror a grave rebuke for 
the irregularity of his interrogations of counsel. At the 
close of Mr. HemphiU's address, Dr. Hemphill was placed 
at the witness table. The Chief Justice addressing Dr. H. 
said : — * I am obliged to call upon you, doctor, to report 
on the condition of a juror. You will now be so good as 
to proceed to examine one of the jurors, whose name is 
M. W., and you will, having made an examination, truly 
answer whether the juror labours under any complaint, or 
whether he is, from intoxication, incapable of understand- 
ing the grave matters submitted to his arbitration in this 
case. Dr. Hemphill then proceeded to the jury-room, 
accompanied by the Sheriff, and returned in a short time. 
Chief Justice : Have you examined the juror ? Dr. H. : I 
have, my lord. Chief Justice: What is your opinion of 
his condition ? Dr. H. : I believe him to be suffering 
from the effects of drink. Chief Justice : Very well, doc- 
tor, I sent for you in consequence of having heard that 
drink had been introduced into the jury-room, and in 
consequence of what came under my own observation. 
This is another instance of the manner in which justice 

• 

can be frustrated by the operation of this new Jury Act. 
In what time, doctor, do you suppose this juror will be 
restored to his usual state of sobriety and understanding ? 
Dr. H. : I think, my lord, he should take rest ; probably it 
will take some hours. Chief Justice : Then, Mr. Sheriff, 
you will be so good as to guard against the jurors being 
communicated with. Let this gentleman have repose, and 
I would suggest that the doctor should see him again in 
the course of the day, and report on his condition." The 
doctor saw him again and reported accordingly, and the 
result was the jury had to be dismissed, and the case to be 
postponed till the next sessions : — ^a circumstance on which 
we need make no comment. 
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In domestic Life. 

Many pages might be filled with the most affecting 
illustrations of the ravages of intemperance in domestic 
life, both among the upper and lower classes ; but we have 
only space for one or two. Take the following specimen 
from " a divorce case," as reported in the Alliance News of 
March the 1st, 1873. " The petitioner, examined by Dr. 
Pritchard, said she was married to the respondent at All 
Saints church, York, in 1863. After that they resided at 
York and Scarborough. Soon after the marriage her 
husband took to drink, and when the worse for liquor he 
always treated her with cruelty. On one occasion she 
brought him from a public house in Stone-gate, and when 
they arrived home, though it was wet, he locked her out 
till 4 o'clock, a.m. At Blanchard's hotel, in Scarborough, 
he drew a knife and threatened her : and on another occa- 
sion she and one of the waiters brought him from a billiard 
room. The respondent struck her on the face and breast. 
Before her confinement, early in 1865, he came home one 
night drunk and dragged her about. He laid down on the 
bed and fell asleep. He awoke about ten o'clock and asked 
her to go to bed, but she said she could not. He then 
seized her and tore her clothes off. The next day witness 
was confined. After her second confinement in December, 
1865, her husband, when he was tipsy, got hold of the 
child, but she took it from him and went into another 
room. He followed and threatened to kill her. In Octo- 
ber, 1869, she was told that her husband went to houses of 
ill fame. She went to a house in North street, and saw 
her husband with a girl drinking champagne, &c." There 
is much more of a similar kind in the report of this case ; 
but we pass over the darker shades of a picture, which is 
already gloomy enough. It may be sufficient to say, that 
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the petition of the afflicted wife for a divorce was granted, 
and it was decided that she shonld have the charge of the 
children. 

With one instance of the melancholy prevalence and 
appalling consequences of intemperance among the labour- 
ing classes, we must close, for the present, our illustrations 
of the fatal doings of strong drink. It is the case of an 
infant " smothered by a drunken mother," as published in 
the Liverpool Mercury of March 6th, 1873. "Mr. Clarke 
Aspinall, borough Coroner, held an inquest yesterday, on 
the body of N. F., seven weeks old, son of J. F., boiler 
maker. Sarah Smith, wife of a shoemaker, with whom 
the parents of deceased lived, said that on Saturday even- 
ing last, between six and seven o'clock, the mother took 
the infant out, and returned drunk about eleven o'clock. 
Witness took the child from her, warmed it at the fire, 
and then the mother took it up stairs with her. About 
ten minutes after witness sent her daughter to see if the 
mother was in bed, and how she had the child. The bed 
was just a little dirty straw on the floor, covered with 
a counterpane and cloth. The bed was only long enough 
for the child. Witness sent her daughter again in twenty 
minutes, and on being called upstairs, witness found the 
child lying dead at the mother's breast. It was lying on 
her right arm, and her left arm was across its face. The 
mother was asleep in her clothes. She had had five 
children, but none of them were now alive. The deceased 
was poorly clad. Evidence to the same effect was given 
by the daughter. Police constable, No. 852, said he was 
called to the house shortly after midnight .on Saturday, 
and found the child dead and the mother asleep. He 
raised her and found her drunk. She said, * What's to 
do ? ' Witness said, ' Your child is dead,' and she asked, 
* Who's killed it? I dido't.' He then took her to the 
PoUce office. Dr. Morris, house surgeon at the South 
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Dispensary, was of opinion that death had resulted from 
suffocation. The jury returned an open verdict, and fur- 
ther investigation was to be made/* 

Our limited space will not admit of our pursuing this 
branch of the subject farther, or we might give hundreds 
of cases which have come under our notice, or which are 
reported from week to week in the papers, of family quar- 
rels, fighting, brawling, accidents, murders, suicides, and 
other calamities, which are perpetually resulting from the 
drinking habits of the people. The specimens already 
quoted are amply sufficient for our purpose. 

Inducements to Drink. 

This unhappy state of things is aggravated by the nu- 
merous temptations and inducements to drink which are 
seen on every hand. Look at the number and position of 
the public houses and beer shops which crowd our cities, 
towns, and villages. These shrines of Bacchus occupy the 
most prominent and commanding sites at the corners of 
the principal streets and thoroughfares, and they are em- 
bellished and decorated in a manner calculated to attract 
the giddy multitude. There they stand with their embla- 
zoned sign-boards by day and their glaring lights by night, 
with their doors swung half open to decoy the unwary. 
The diligence with which the unhallowed avocation of 
vending strong drink is plied within, by 200,000 persons 
in the United Kingdom, is worthy of a better cause. Day 
after day and night after night during the week, and a 
great part of the Sabbath also, the seductive temptation is 
held out to the simple and foolish passers by, to enter 
these abodes of sin and death, and to take another step in 
the downward road that leads to ruin. The number of 
public houses in England is estimated at 600,000, and in 
many localities they are far more numerous than butchers' 
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or bakers' shops, or other establishments for the sale of 
the real necessaries of life. 

Nor most we fail to notice in this connection, the in- 
creased facilities for drinking afforded of late years, by 
the extension of permission to grocers and others to sell 
wine, spirits, and malt liqnor, under certain conditions. 
Many a respectable housewife, who would blush to be seen 
entering a public house, has been induced by the tempta- 
tions thus held out, to smuggle among her groceries the 
fatal bottle, the frequent resort to which, in the first 
instance, perhaps, to relieye some real or imaginary ail- 
ment, has conyerted her once happy home into a place of 
misery and discord. The amount of sin and shame which 
has resulted from the allurement thus presented, tending 
to corrupt those who were once virtuous and happy ; and 
the comparative guilt of those who are implicated in this 
form of the accursed traffic, from the Government down- 
wards, will only be fully known in that day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, and when every one 
must give an account of the '* deeds done in the body, 
whether they be good or evil." 

Among the causes which lead to the common practice of 
drinking alcoholic liquors by the labouring classes, and to 
the prevailing intemperance which is the natural result, 
must also be noted the practice so common in many places 
of paying wages in public houses, and in some instances of 
actually paying part of the wages in drink, or of making 
certain allowances of the pernicious liquid, which amounts 
to the same thing. We have, moreover, observed with 
sorrow, that some Friendly or Benefit Societies have held 
their monthly meetings for business in public houses, each 
member being obliged or expected to spend a certain 
amount for the benefit of the landlord, — a practice which 
cannot be too strongly condemned, leading as it does to 
numerous evils. Nor must we omit to observe the free 
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TLse which is made of intoxicating drink at the hiring-fairs 
which are held half-yearly in many towns in the North of 
England. A gentleman recently observed that, on passing 
along the ranks of those who were standing in the market 
place waiting for engagements, he scarcely noticed one 
young man or woman who was not more or less under the 
influence of liquor. 

Extent of Drinking. 

Perhaps' the most correct view of the extent to which 
the drinking customs of the people of this country prevail, 
may be obtained by a glance at the statements which 
have been published from time to time, of the aggregate 
quantity of intoxicating liquors of various kinds, yearly 
consumed by all classes in the United Kingdom, and the 
annual cost of this amazing consumption to the nation. 
From Government returns which are published at stated 
periods, it appears that about 40,000,000 gallons of spirits, 
39,000,000 gallons of wine and cider, and 1,000,000,000 
gallons of malt liquor, are annually consumed in this 
country, and that the enormous sum of £150,000,000 
sterling is spent every year by the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland in ardent spirits, wines, malt liquors, 
and other kinds of intoxicating drinks. This is more than 
ten times the amount contributed by the same people 
unitedly, towards the support of Bible and Missionary 
Societies, Charity Schools, Hpspitals, and all other benevo- 
lent institutions in the land put together : and, strange as 
it may appear, it amounts to more than £4 for each indi- 
vidual of the population, and to about £20 for every 
family in the United Kingdom. But this estimate repre- 
sents only a part of the aggregate cost of our drinking 
system. To the above must be added the waste of grain 
by the manufacture of intoxicating Hquor, £16,000,000, — 
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Labour lost through intemperance, £60,000,000. — Expen- 
ses of police, prisons, and asylams, £26,000,000. — Making 
a grand total of £300,000,000. 

If this amazing expenditure were for any good purpose, 
we might regard it with comparative complacency: but 
when we call to mind the fact that it is not only usdess, 
but absolutely injmious in its effects, we may well regard 
it with feelings of dismay. When we think of the misery 
and wretchedness which result from this enormous waste 
of our national wealth, to say nothing at present about its 
existence in other forms, we may well blush for the sin and 
folly in which a professedly christian "people are involved. 
It has been stated, on good authority, that we have in our 
midst two millions of drunkards, and twice that number 
of iDuocent sufferers from their sin and folly. There are 
annually more than 200,000 convictions for drunkenness, 
to say nothing of the thousands who drink to excess, but 
escape the cognizance of the law. During the past twelve 
months, 6,131 women were convicted of drunkenness in 
London, and sent to the Westminster House of Correction 
only, besides those sent to other similar institutions. 

Excuses fob Drinking. 

And yet, strange to say, apologies and excuses are still 
made for practices which are evidently so appalling in their 
consequences. The excuses assigned by different persons 
for indulging in the common use of intoxicating drinks are 
frequently absurd and contradictory, and would be some- 
what amusing, if it were possible to be amused in the 
presence of such a gigantic evil. In some cases these 
fascinating beverages are drunk for the same reason that 
salt is eaten by the Arabs, — as a mark of hospitality and 
friendship ; and in others to afford temporary excitement. 
By some they are taken to alleviate anxiety in seasons of 

B 
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sadness, sin, and sorrow, to stifle conscience, and to " driye 
dull care away ; " whilst others plead that they are neces- 
sary for their health and comfort, being deluded by the 
foolish idea, that " strong drink " imparts strength ; that 
"stout** must of necessity make its drinkers stout; and 
that " spirits '* permanently elevate the spirits of those who 
drink them. Others again have no excuse to make for 
their frequent potations, but the tyranny of fashion ; they 
drink because others drink, and they foolishly think it is 
manly so to do. If the truth were known, it is highly 
probable that the majority of tipplers drink intoxicating 
liquors simply because they like them. The silly custom, 
which we earnestly condemn and sincerely deplore, is hu- 
morously described in the following lines, with which we 
may appropriately close the present chapter : — 

''Some drink to make them wide awake, 
And some to make them sleep ; 
Some drink because they merry are, 
And some because they weep. 

Some drink because they're very hot, 

And some because they're cold ; 

Some drink to cheer them when they're young, 

And some because they're old. 

Some drink for sake of company, 
While others drink more sly ; 
And many drink, but never think 
About the reason why." 






CHAPTER II. 
Etils of Intemperance. 

Personal injury— Alcoholic Liqaor injurious to Health— Damaging to the 

Detrimental to peace of mind — Destroys domestic comfort— Inrades the Sabbath 
school — ^Decimates the Church and upsets ministns and members — ^Inflicts nmne- 
rous other injuries — National Evils — A fruitful source of crime — ^Leads to poverty 
and degradation — ^A frequent cause of insanity — ^Induces disease and death — 
Desolates the world — ^Injures the cause of Missions — ^Plunges precioas souls into 
perdition. 

5N the course of our observations on the prevalence 
and tendency of our drinking customs, we have 
incidentally referred to some of the evils which 
result from the intemperance that unhappily prevails in 
the land, as the natural consequence of the practices allu- 
ded to. But these evils are so numerous and appalling in 
their influence, that they deserve to be looked at separately, 
and examined with a degree of care and attention commen- 
surate with their importance. Unless they are clearly un- 
derstood and properly estimated, we cannot expect suitable 
action to be taken for their removal. The evils resulting 
from the drinking habits of our countrymen are multifa- 
rious. They relate to the individual, to the family, to the 
Ghwrchy to the nation, and to the world. By glancing at 
the question in each of these aspects, we shall see the 
magnitude of the work which is before us, if we would 
prosecute successfully the Temperance Reformation. 

Personal Injury. 

Let us, in the first place, look at the personal injury 

B 2 
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which strong drink inflicts upon those who indnlge in its 
nse. Having carefnlly examined the subject in all its 
bearings, we have arrived at a deep and settled conviction, 
which we express with entire confidence in its soundness 
and accuracy, that intoxicating drink in any and in every 
form, is not only unnecessary to a person in health, but 
positively injv/rious. This must be so in the very nature 
of things if our theory be correct, as will clearly appear if 
we analyse and examine the constituent principles of the 
respective liquids in question. They all contain in a larger 
or smaller degree, the substance which chemists call alcohol 
or pure rectified spirit. This is found in the largest quan- 
tity in brandy, rum, gin, and whiskey. In fact, the liquors 
generally called ardent spirits consist entirely of alcohol 
and water in about equal proportions, being merely fla- 
voured by the respective substances from which the spirits 
are distilled. Wines of every description contain alcohol 
in larger or smaller proportions, and other substances, in 
combination with the juice of the grapes and berries from 
which they are respectively made, except those wines that 
are spurious, — as port wine, so called, a compound of bran- 
dy, logwood, copperas, and other vile ingredients, which 
need not here be mentioned, as they will come under our 
review in another place. Ale and porter contain a smaller 
quantity of alcohol, in proportion, in combination with the 
infusion of malt and hops, together with other repulsive 
articles of adulteration specified in the books of directions 
prepared for the trade. 

Alcoholic Liquors injurious to Health. 

With regard to this alcohol, which enters so largely into 
the composition of all kinds of intoxicating drinks, and 
without which they would be destitute of their potent in- 
fluence, we may observe, that the most eminent physicians 
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have not only pronounced it to be whoDy innutritioas, but 
they have declared it to be positively poisonous in its 
effects on the system. The celebrated Sir Astley Cooper 
said : — " I never suffer ardent spirits to be in my house, 
knowing them to be evil spirits. Spirits and poison are 
synonymous terms." And when Dr. Farre was examined 
before a committee of the House of Commons on the 
subject, and questioned as to whether it was proper to call 
spirits poison, he answered: — "Spirits are called poison 
because they destroy life ; but if they be spoken of in the 
medicinal sense of poisoning, they kill, not by a poisonous 
property so much, as by destroying the balance of circula- 
tion, by excitement or subsequent collapse, or disorganiza- 
tion resulting therefrom." To these testimonies as to the 
injurious effects of alcoholic drinks on individual health, 
may be added one which can scarcely fail to command 
general respect. The great and good John Wesley said in 
his day : — " You see the wine when it sparkles in the cup, 
and are going to drink it ; I tell you there is poison in it. 
If you say, * It is not poison to me, though it may be to 
others,' — then I say, throw it away for thy brother's sake, 
lest thou embolden him to drink also. Why should thy 
strength occasion thy weak brother to perish, for whom 
Christ died ? " 

The character and power of this mysterious, insidious, 
and deceptive alcohol, must be remembered in connection 
with every view we take of the Temperance question, for it 
is this that does the mischief. If the alcohol could be 
eliminated from the drinks in common use, it is certain 
that they could then do no harm, if they did no good ; but 
it is equally certain that they would thus lose their popu- 
larity, and pass into disuse, because it is the exciting and 
fascinating influence which they produce, and which they 
derive entirely from this element, that invests them with 
such a powerful charm. It is worthy of remark, however. 
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that this alcohol is not a simple product of nature, nor in 
any sense, as some have been pleased to call it, ** a good 
creature of God," to be used and not abused. It is only 
to be produced by the ingenuity of man, when he subjects 
certain vegetable matter to a process called by chemists 
vinous fermentation. By this process a new substance is, 
in a sense, created, which is called alcohol. Now it is to 
be observed, and noted especially, that this substance can- 
not be regarded as an article of food. It has not in it a 
particle of nourishment. In fact, it never digests in the 
stomach, and consequently never becomes assimilated with 
the system, but passes away unchanged, retaining all its 
essential properties. 

All that alcohol can do, when imbibed in any form is, to 
excite and quicken the circulation, by its action upon the 
brain, nerves, and blood. But this it does in a manner and 
to an extent, which is unnatural and injurious to health. 
And yet this artificial stimulus has been mistaken for 
strength, and thousands of persons have been deluded into 
the notion that because intoxicating drink produces a mo- 
mentary glow of excitement, it reaUy does them good, and 
imparts strength to the system. A greater fallacy was 
never entertained by the human mind. The deluded vo- 
taries of the fashionable drinking customs of the present 
age fail to notice, that the excitement produced by alcohol 
is fleeting and temporary, and that every additional in- 
stance of indulging in it, tends to impair man's physical 
and mental vigour, instead of permanently increasing it, 
as some suppose. They also shut their eyes to the fact, 
that to keep up the stimulus the dose must be frequently 
repeated, and that to produce the desired effect it must be 
constantly resorted to and the quantity proportionately 
increased. 

An eminent American writer has placed this branch of 
the subject in a striking light. He says, — " Such is the 
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nature of alcohol that, when taken into the stomach, its 
first efEect is irritation and increase of action, a quickening 
of the circulation, producing animation and excitement. 
The excitement, \>j a law of nature, is a source of present 
pleasure, and many mistake this for a real good. It arouses 
also, for a moment, the dormant energies of the system, 
which are not designed nor needed for ordinary healthful 
action, hut only for special emergencies, and which cannot 
be awakened on ordinary occasions without diminishing 
their power and shortening their duration. This arousing 
of the dormant energies many persons mistake for increase 
of strength. The commission of sin sometimes gives present 
pleasure. Is it thei^efore a real good P The delirium of a 
fever sometimes awakens dormant energy, and a man who 
before could hardly raise a finger, now assumes the power 
of a giant. Are delirium and fever, therefore, sources of 
real strength ? The man who thinks so is mistaken ; hut 
no more mistaken than the man who ascribes such strength 
to alcohol. The falling of a child into a river, or its ex- 
posure to he consumed in a house on fire, may awaken in 
a mother, for a moment, almost the strength of Hercules 
for its rescue. But is it a source of real and permanent 
strength ? And if repeated daily, will it prolong life ? He 
who thinks so is deluded. So with the drinking of spirit- 
uous liquors." 

Numerous experiments have been tried by chemists to 
ascertain how much, if any, nutritive matter exists in the 
various kinds of drink in common use. These have proved 
to a demonstration that alcohol, the exciting element to 
which we have referred, is perfectly destitute of anything 
of the kind ; and that the farinaceous and saccharine mat- 
ter found in wines and malt liquor is so small in amount, 
that it is almost inappreciable, and does not by any means 
counteract the poisonous influence of the spirit with which 
it is combined. The results of these experiments have 
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sometimes been exhibited in public meetings, as illustra- 
tions to popular lectures, and large audiences have been 
amused and somewhat surprised to see the whole amount 
of nutritive matter contained in a quart of ale or porter 
separated from the liquid, and presented to their view on 
the surface of a sixpence; and they have appeared satisfied 
with the evidence given, that there is more nourishment in 
a loaf of bread than in a hogshead of malt liquor. 

It should be specially observed that the constant use 
of alcoholic drinks is not only perfectly useless, as they fail 
to impart nourishment, strength, and energy to the system, 
but they are actually injwrious to the health and constitu- 
tion, as already intimated. They excite unnatural action, 
impair the digestive organs, and prepare the way for many 
diseases, to which they are strangers who carefully and 
conscientiously abstain from them. Further evidence of 
the truth of this will be given as we proceed: in the mean- 
time we would solemnly admonish our readers to take care 
of their health, by avoiding every thing calculated to im- 
pair its energy, and to employ it for the high and holy 
purpose for which it was given by a kind and beneficent 
Creator. 

DAMAGmra to the Purse. 

The practice of intemperance, or even of what some 
regard as only a moderate indulgence in the use of intoxi- 
cating drink, is not only injurious to the health, it is also 
costly, and makes a seriously heavy demand upon the purse. 
This is with many a sensitive and important matter ; and 
if we can make good our point, which we think will be a 
very easy task, we may hope to produce a favourable im- 
pression. There is often, however, a marked unwillingness 
on the part of those most immediately concerned, carefully 
to consider this aspect of the question. The money spent 
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in this kind of self-indulgence, whether in the family, the 
workshop, or at the public house, generally goes in compa- 
ratively small sums and at intervals, so that the aggregate 
amount spent in any given period is not noticed with the 
care and attention which it demands. Nor is it an easy 
matter to induce a person to attempt to make a calculation. 
Under the delusive influence of the drink a man is tempted 
to regard his expenditure in that way as a mere trifle : 
"besides," he says to himself, "If it does one good, of 
what consequence are a few shillings or pounds." Just so; 
but we deny that it does any good, and yet the expense 
involved in the long run is considerable, as we shall find 
on a careful examination. 

When travelling recently by rail, we entered into con- 
versation with a gentleman of respectable appearance, and 
after a while, the question of the costliness of our drinking 
customs was adverted to. With regard to this, the travel- 
ler remarked, that in his case it was scarcely worthy of a 
thought. The amount which he spent in drink and tobacco 
put together was quite a trifle, — "a mere bagatelle." At 
length in a pleasant, humorous manner, prompted by his 
wife, he confessed that his outlay for these articles might, 
perhaps, amount upon an average to about eighteen pence 
a day. We then ventured to suggest that, although not a 
large sum daily, yet it would come to £2 6s. per month, 
and to £27 per annum, and that in thirty years it would 
make £810, to say nothing of the interest which would be 
added to it if wisely invested for some benevolent object ; 
to purchase a dwelling-house ; or to procure necessary 
comforts in the decline of life. The gentleman expressed 
his surprise at the discovery we had helped him to make ; 
declared he was not aware that he had been throwing away 
so much money for mere personal gratification; and also 
promised that he would give the total abstinence principle 
his serious consideration and a fair trial. 
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In this way any one disposed to do so, may accurately 
calculate the cost of the drink consumed by himself person- 
ally or in his domestic establishment, and try to settle the 
matter with his own conscience and Almighty G-od, as to 
whether he is doing the right thing in spending so much 
money upon that which is of no real benefit but rather 
injurious. Nor will it do to ignore the subject and pass it 
over with indifference, because we are not addicted to fits 
of intoxication like many others. Hundreds and thousands 
are branded as drunkards who are by no means the most 
intemperate persons in the conmiunity. Many drink more 
deeply than they, who, because they do it in such a way as 
still to be able to discharge their respective duties with 
tolerable propriety, are considered unblameable in their 
conduct. A man who was sober all the week, when he 
received his wages on Saturday night drank freely, and 
sometimes repeated his draughts on Sunday. In this way 
he spent £10 8s. Od. a year. This was bad enough, and 
another man seeing him in a state of intoxication, predic- 
ted his ruin. But what did this prophet drink himself ? 
Beer at dinner, £6 Is. 8d. a year; two glasses of good 
port per day, £12 13s. 4d. ; a glass of best brandy and 
water at night, £9 2s. 6d. a year. And this so-called 
sober and respectable man, who chided the poor drunkard 
for his intemperance and waste of £10 8s. Od., actually 
spent £27 7s. 6d., just £16 19s. 6d. more per annum than 
his despised neighbour ! All comparisons and reasonings 
as to the varieties of methods and amounts of expenditure 
connected with the drinking system, are fallacious and 
deceptive. The whole thing is bad, costly, and ruinous ; 
injurious to the health and constitution, and damaging to 
the pocket. Many a man, by indulgence in the use of 
strong drink, has wasted his substance, and been brought 
to temporal ruin, who, by pursuing a different course, 
might have been in comfortable circumstances in his de- 
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clining years. And there is another solemn aspect of 
the subject which shoold not be overlooked. When the 
Master calls His servants to reckon with them for the 
talents committed to their trust, saying to each, ** Give an 
account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer 
steward," we know not what professing Christians will 
have to say for themselves, who have thus squandered 
their money, instead of spending it to promote the inte- 
rests of the cause and kingdom of the Redeemer. 

Detrimental to Peace of Mind. 

Thus far we have considered the damaging efEects of the 
free use of intoxicating liquor on man's temporal interests. 
We have now to state our deep and settled conviction that 
it has a tendency to injure, and even to destroy, his peace 
of mind. Just in proportion to the extent to which it is im- 
bibed, the insidious, deceptive alcohol makes an impression 
upon the brain and intellect, and ultimately upon the heart 
and conscience, as the mind becomes enlightened; and that 
impression is directly at variance with the calm and settled 
peace of mind which it is the privilege of every true Chris- 
tian to enjoy. Of course it is possible for the mind to be 
so dark, and the conscience so seared, as to be impervious 
to the impression alluded to. In that case the tippler is 
far gone in his downward course. But when the soul is 
awakened, and a man is alive to his accountability to God, 
he cannot indulge in the free use of intoxicating drink 
without jeopardizing his mental equanimity and peace; 
and, .if habits of intemperance become settled and con- 
firmed, he may bid farewell to happiness and hope, so long 
as he continues addicted to the soul-destroying practice. 
The humiliating confessions which we have heard from 
the lips of professing Christians, as to the insidious and 
deceptive manner in which the love of drink stole and 
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increased upon them, — how it darkened their minds, hin- 
dered their devotions, and disturbed their meditations, and 
ultimately brought guilt and condemnation upon their con- 
sciences, entirely destroying their peace of mind, — were 
they generally known, would be sufficient to deter anyone 
from trifling with such a dangerous enemy. As you value 
your health, your purse, your peace, and your happiness 
in this world and in the world to come, shun strong drink 
and flee from it as you would do from a venomous reptile, 
for ^^ it s tinge th like an adder and biteth like a serpent." 

Desteots Domestic Comfort. 

It must also be remembered, that when a person first 
indulges in the free use of intoxicating drink, and then 
becomes the unhappy victim of intemperance, the injury 
is not confined to himself. It is necessarily and unavoida- 
bly extended to the family of which he is a member. The 
damage done to the household by the drink, is not pre- 
cisely of the same character and magnitude in every case ; 
but whether the inebriate be a husband, son, or brother, 
his conduct and course are sure to inflict deep and painful 
wounds on the hearts of those with whom he is associated 
by the ties of domestic union and natural affection. Our 
temperance literature abounds with touching stories of the 
evils of our drinking customs as seen in domestic life. 
Some of these, perhaps, may be regarded by fastidious 
readers as highly coloured, and too sensational in some of 
their details ; but it will not do, on that account, to ignore 
the question, and dismiss it from our minds as an idle tale. 
The sighs, and groans, and tears, and broken hearts of 
which we have read, as occasioned by the drink, are not 
matters of fiction, the influence of which is confined to 
the pages which presented them to our view. They are 
substantial realities; and it can be proved that tens of 
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thousands of CHristian families have sufFered more grief, 
sorrow, and distress, from the inroads of the drink-demon, 
than from all other adversities, afflictions, and bereave- 
naents put together, through which they have been called 
to pass in the entire course of their history. The last great 
day will reveal how many broken-hearted wives have wept 
in secret over husbands who have fallen before the giant 
foe ; how many loving sisters have mourned over brothers 
led captive by this enemy of God and man ; and how many 
affectionate parents have bemoaned the downward course 
of their offspring, exclaiming in bitter grief, like David of 
old, " Absalom, my son, my son ! " 

But whilst much of the anguish and grief which exists in 
Christian families, as the result of intemperance on the part 
of some of their members, is obviously hid from the gaze 
of the outside world, and is known only to those who are 
immediately concerned, sufficient transpires to excite the 
sympathy of every genuine philanthropist, and to bring 
forth strenuous efforts on behalf of suffering innocence. 
Scarcely a week or a day passes without the occurrence of 
cases of domestic discord and strife, occasioned by the 
drink-curse, of such a fearful nature, that they can no 
longer be kept secret. Acts of violence and oppression are 
committed ; helpless children are left destitute, or turned 
adrift on the streets ; and the victims of cruelty are forced 
to appeal for help and protection to their friends or rela- 
tives who are able and willing to come to their rescue. 
And, when all other means' fail, the powerful arm of the 
law has frequently to be called in, to shield the helpless in 
the hour of danger, and to provide for their future safety 
and support. Hence the daily papers teem with reports of 
cases of violence or divorce, and other evidences of family 
broils, which are nearly all attributable to the doings of 
the drink-demon in the domestic circle. Some of these 
have been given, but thousands more might be quoted. 
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Invades the Sabbath School. 

For the training of the rising generation in the way of 
truth and righteousness, the Sabbath school ranks next to 
the christian family ; and, in many instances, that blessed 
institution has provided religious instruction, and a refuge 
from evil influences, for a time at least, which were not to 
be found at home. From its constitution and character, 
and the manner in which it is generally conducted, the 
Sunday school should everywhere be the nursery for the 
Church, and children and young people trained there in 
the knowledge and love of God and His holy word, should 
be early led to decide for Christ a«id His service, and be 
regularly transplanted into the courts of the house of the 
Lord, to become trees of righteousness, bearing their fruit 
in due season. But, on all hands, and from every denomi- 
nation of professing christians we hear loud and mournful 
complaints, that this grand object is not realized, in the 
manner and to the extent that was fondly anticipated by 
its best friends and patrons. Many reasons may be as- 
signed why, comparatively, so few of our Sunday scholars 
are brought under the saving influences of religion and 
become members of our churches; but, after careful ex- 
amination and enquiry, we have long since come to the 
conclusion, that the chief cause of this alienation of our 
youth from the school and sanctuary, and that which 
underlies almost every other, is the prevalence of our 
drinking customs. Intoxicating liquors being freely used 
at home, and introduced on the various occasions already 
mentioned, children and young people almost insensibly 
acquire a liking for them, — such a liking as the influence 
of the Sunday school frequently fails to restrain, especially 
when it is known that ministers and teachers themselves 
sometimes indulge in its use. Hence, when scholars grow 
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up they too frequently leave the school, unite with ungodly 
associates, become dissipated, and lost to the Church and 
every thing good. In the manufacturing districts particu- 
larly, we have met with some appalling instances, in which 
Sunday scholars have fallen so low through drink, that 
they have been found in considerable numbers on the Sab- 
bath evening in miserable dancing rooms, actually singing 
the hymns they had learned at school for the amusement 
of their dissipated and wicked companions ! In this way 
hundreds and thousands of our Sabbath scholars have gone 
astray every year and miserably perished, of whom bright 
hopes were entertained at an early period of their career. ♦ 
It was this view of the subject which induced the Rev. 
James Bardsley to give in his adhesion to the Temperance 
movement. Speaking at a conference of ministers held at 
Manchester in 1848, for the purpose of promoting the good 
cause, he said, " I was compelled to engage in the work by 
the following incident. A poor man came to me one day 
and asked me, * Sir, why do you not come out and join the 
Temperance movement ? If you will allow me the books 
of your school, I will prove to you that from 30 to 40 per 
cent, of your young men, and some of the teachers, are 
drunkards ! ' This made me xmeasy, and I was compelled 
to examine, and discovered the awful truth. With the 
consent of my incumbent, I immediately fonned a church 
congregational Temperance Society, which has been the 
means of preserving many young men and scholars from 
falling into a condition of degradation and intemperance." 



* In a stirring tract on this subject, the Bev. Charles Garrett maintains that thon- 
aands of children axe prevented from attending the Sunday School by the indifference 
and extravagance of their parents through drink ; and that the evil of which we 
complain operates most powerfully where the means of the parents are the most 
ample. ** As a rule," he says, "we shall not find this destitution except where wages 
are high I The agricultural labourers, with lOs. a week, do generally clothe their 
children and send them to school. It is the artisan, earning from twenty to fifty 
shillingB per week, whose children are unclad I And the reason in 999 cases out of 
eveiry 1000 is, that the money wbich should have been spent in clothes for the child- 
im, is spent on the Satuiday night and Sunday in the drink-shop." 
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Decimates the Church and upsets Ministers and 

Members. 

We now pass on to notice the baneful influence of in- 
temperance upon an institution of a more sacred and holy 
character than even the domestic household or the Sabbath 
school. We mean the Christian Church, — "the household 
of faith and the family of heaven.'* It would be almost 
impossible to exaggerate the evils which have been inflicted 
by our drinking customs on the Church of Christ, in its 
ministers, its members, and in all its interests. 

Numerous affecting scenes recur to the memory while 
we write, which have left an impression upon the mind 
never to be obliterated, — scenes in which we beheld with 
grief and dismay the first step taken by more than one 
ambassador of the Cross in the downward road to ruin. 
After an arduous Sabbath-day's labour, or at the close of 
an exciting public meeting, we have frequently seen a 
number of ministers and Christian friends seated around 
the social board, in the hospitable dwellings of wealthy 
Church members, who, in their genuine, but mistaken, 
kindness had provided a variety of intoxicating liquors for 
their refreshment, sincerely desiring to cheer and comfort 
and " strengthen the dear servants of God after the toils 
of the day." These deceptive and exciting compounds 
have been pressed upon the visitors with a zeal and ear- 
nestness which would scarcely admit of refusal ; and the 
kind and well-meant invitation has been accepted with 
a cordiality and freedom which caused us to tremble. Nor 
were our fears groundless. In a few months or years 
afterwards some of the very men for whom we trembled, 
have fallen, and great was their fall ; and, we are sorry to 
add, that they were never restored. On these and other 
occasions, when we have found ourselves in a singular 
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minority of abstainers in the social circle, we have never 
hesitated to bear our humble testimony to the truth, and, 
with Christian fidelity we have frequently remonstrated, in 
kindness and love, with host, hostess, and guests, when a 
fitting opportunity has presented itself, and we trust our 
admonitions were not always in vain. 

If it were necessary to prove how injurious intoxicating 
drink has been to those who occupy the most prominent 
place in the Christian sanctuary, we might appeal to facts 
which none would be disposed to gainsay or deny, and 
give instances of a most painful character, which have 
come under our notice. It may be sufficient to remark, 
however, that in most cases of ministerial delinquency, the 
propensity to which we allude, has been proved to be di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with them. And so frequent 
have they sometimes been, in some localities, that the late 
Rev. Wm. Jay, of Bath, testified to the fact, that in the 
course of a month the cases of no fewer than seven dissent- 
ing ministers came under his notice, who were suspended 
from their sacred office through excess in the use of intoxi- 
cating drink. Whilst we admit the truth of these mournful 
representations, and learn from them the salutary lessons 
which they are calculated to teach, let us not be too severe 
in our censure, but rather pity and commiserate those who 
are ^exposed to peculiar temptations from their promi- 
nent position. In ordinary warfare the fiercest attacks 
and heaviest blows are aimed at the most distinguished 
officers and standard-bearers of the army. So in the 
Church militant, Satan, the great adversary of God and 
man, directs his fiery darts more especially at ministers of 
the Gospel, who, under the direction of " Christ, the Cap- 
tain of their salvation,'* are appointed to lead forward the 
hosts of the Lord against " the world, the flesh, and the 
devil." And when such as these fall, it behoves us, not to 
look on with indifference, much less with complacency, but 
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to do our utmost to deliver them from the snare of the 
enemy, and to endeavour to induce them henceforth and 
for ever to shuji the intoxicating cup, and to guard against 
that which was the means of their downfall. 

Not only ministers but office-bearers and members of 
the Church of Christ, have been sufferers from the influ- 
ence of strong drink. Were all the cases of discipline in 
regard to this matter, which have occurred of late years, 
collected and given in detail, they would form a dark 
chapter in ecclesiastical history. An eminent Temperance 
advocate says, — "Having to pass through the country 
much, I see and converse with many ministers upon the 
drinking habits of the community, which I regard as the 
greatest barrier to the spread of Christianity. Conversing 
with one of them I said, * For what do you exclude the 
greatest number of the members of your church ? ' He 
frankly answered, ' For drinking.' He told me thiat nine 
cases out of every ten were exclusions for drunkenness, 
or for falling into sin under the influence of strong drink. 
That testimony is true, not with regard to one church 
only, but with reference to hundreds in this country." Dr. 
Campbell remarks, " I can tell you that there has scarcely 
been an instance requiring from me the exercise of Church 
discipline, or the exclusion of members, which has not 
arisen from strong drink." Mr. Dickinson states that, 
" among the dissenters, nineteen cases out of every twenty 
calling for church discipline, are through strong drink." * 



* The propensity to indulge in the use of strong drink, even on the part of profes- 
sing Christians, manifested itself in the days of John Wesley, -and was a source of 
griS and embarrassment to him in carrying on the great and good work in which he 
was engaged. In his writings he often adverted to the evils of intemperance, in the 
most pointed and impressive language, and, in cases of necessity, he took decided 
action in the matter. In his Journal, under the date of March 12th, 1743, he records 
that, when visiting the Society at Newcastle, he "excluded seventeen persons for 
drunkenness, and two for retailing spirituous liquors." Had his successors been 
equally prompt and faithful in dealing with this monster evil, according to the 
" Bules " which he provided for their guidance, great good woidd no doubt have been 
'^he result. 
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These are startling facts, and loudly proclaim their own 
application. 

Mnch has been said at times, about the " leakage," and 
the losses perpetually sustained by the respective churches 
of the United Kingdom, owing to the backsliding of their 
members, and various expedients have been suggested, by 
w^hich those who join themselves in fellowship with the 
people of -Ood, may be retained in faithfulness and perse- 
verance to the end : but we are not quite sure that the 
desolating influence of the drink has received the attention 
it demands. It is worthy of the consideration of all minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and all office-bearers in the Church of 
Christ, whether they ought not to xmite as one man, to 
exclude from the camp of the Lord and from their entire 
brotherhood, an enemy which is evidently doing such a 
large amount of mischief. Where is the use of labouring 
and toiling to build up the temple of Jehovah, if a giant 
foe is allowed to dwell in our midst, and to pull down the 
walls as fast as they are erected ? 

Inflicts numerous other Injuries. 

But it is not only in causing the downfall of ministers, 
deacons, leaders, and members, that we see the evil influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquors on the Christian Church ; it 
is undoubtedly, the means also of preventing many from 
entering the sacred enclosure. In numerous instances it 
hinders people from coming to God*s house to hear His 
blessed Gospel; and in others it efEectually neutralizes the 
power of Divine truth, however faithfully proclaimed by 
the ministers of Christ. Extra indulgence in the fascina- 
ting cup on the Saturday night, and sometimes, alas ! 
again on the Sabbath, it is to be feared keeps many from 
the sanctuary altogether, especially of the working classes ; 
whilst others who do manage to get there, find themselves 

C 2 
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in a very unfit state to listen attentively and profit by the 
word preached. Often have we seen nnmistakeable evi- 
dences of the neutralizing influence of the drink on our 
congregations, whilst endeavouring to hold forth the word 
of life, and earnestly have we wished it was entirely and 
for ever banished from the church and from the world. A 
short time ago a census was taken in a populous London 
parish, when it was found that 18,0G0 persons were in 
attendance at the respective places of worship within its 
boundaries; but on the same day, 20,000 were found in 
the same parish crowding the drink shops and gin palaces, 
Nor must we lose sight of the fact, that the Christian 
Church, in all its interests, suffers in another respect from 
the prevalence of our drinking customs. If we mistake 
not, there is reason to fear that pecuniary means which 
might, and perhaps, ought to be devoted to the support of 
the work of God, are absorbed in providing the objection- 
able stimulants to which we refer. At all events, if this 
item of expenditure were to be henceforth dispensed with 
by professing Christians of every name, and the amount 
thus saved sacredly devoted to charitable and philanthropic 
objects, more ample provision would be made for the sup- 
port of the Christian ministry and the spread of the Gospel, 
than has ever yet been realized. This phase of the question 
is worthy of the consideration of all who regard the ad- 
vancement of the cause and kingdom of Christ as of 
paramount importance. 

National Evils. 

In descanting on the evils of intemperance, and on the 
drinking customs which tend to countenance and encourage 
that vice, we must not omit to notice their injurious influ- 
ence on the nation at large. Indeed, the individual citizen, 
the family circle, the Christian Church in its ministers, its 
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officers, and its members, cannot snfEer from a powerful, 
insidious, and pervading evil, withont serious damage at 
the same time being inflicted upon the commonwealth in 
its corporate capacity. As loyal and true-hearted Britons, 
we are wont to boast of our grand old country. And not 
without cause, as we can testify by experience. After 
spending many years in distant and different parts of the 
world, and beholding some of the most splendid scenery 
upon which the human eye has ever gazed ; after residing, 
sometimes in the warm and sunny tropics, and at others, 
in the cooler regions of the temperate zone; and after 
ample opportunities of seeing and studying different na- 
tionalities and forms of government, we are free to confess 
that we regard England as the glory of all lands. In her 
strong, firm, and well-balanced constitution ; in her social, 
civil, and religious privileges; and in her salubrious cli- 
mate ; taking her altogether, we have found no region of 
the globe to be compared with Great Britain. But when 
we speak with justifiable pride of our great and distin- 
guishing privileges ; of the extent of our commerce ; of the 
power of our army, and the strength of our navy ; and of 
our grand old national flag, fluttering in the breeze on 
every sea, let us remember that these things, excellent as 
they are, do not constitute England's true greatness. The 
real glory of our country consists in her Protestant Chris- 
tianity, an open Bible, and the Gospel of Christ faithfully 
preached without let or hindrance to her highly-favoured 
population. ^^ Bigbteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is 
a reproach to any people." (Prov. xiv, 34.) In this con- 
nection let us not forget how much better our nation might 
be if the foul blot of intemperance, by which her fair fame 
is marred, were entirely wiped away, and our country-men 
of every grade were as eminent for their piety, virtue, and 
abstemiousness, as they are for their courage, enterprise, 
and perseverance in the affairs of this life. 
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With the hope of producing conviction on the mind, as 
to the real facts of the case, and of prompting the friends 
of the Temperance Refbrmation to a renewed, united, and 
vigorous efEort for the removal of the evils of which we 
complain, we ask our readers to look them fairly in the 
face, and to ponder over their magnitude and importance, 
as they bear upon our national interests and prosperity, 
and then say whether there is not a loud call for some- 
thing to be done in the matter. Some of the evils to which 
we allude may be regarded as personal and domestic, as 
well as national in their character; but, considering the 
numerous interests which they affect, and the extensive 
character of their influence, this appears to be the proper 
place for their careful consideration. 

After considerable study and investigation, we have no 
hesitation in declaring our conviction, that the free use of 
intoxicating liquors is the greatest curse which rests upon 
this highly-favoured land. It is a fruitful source of crime, 
^poverty, insanity, disease, accidents, and death. Does any 
one entertain a doubt as to the accuracy of this statement, 
let him examine the subject with the care and attention it 
demands, that he may be "fully persuaded in his own 
mind." Look at the proportion of crime and the number 
of commitments to prison which may be fairly traced to 
indulgence in strong drink ; and the multitude of lunatics 
and paupers annually admitted into our public asylums 
and union work-houses, from the same cause; mark the 
origin of the various ailments of the patients who are 
suffering in our public hospitals and in private dwellings, 
so many of which prove fatal. Examine the host of 
credible witnesses who are ready to. give evidence on these 
points, and on the demoralizing and destructive influence 
of intemperance on all classes of the community, and you 
can scarcely fail to be convinced of the accuracy of our 
ass6i*tion. 
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A FBiriTFTJL SOUBCE OF CfilMI. 

To prove that intemperance is a f roitf nl source of crime, 
we may cite the testimony of a few of those who have had 
the best opportunities of ascertaining the facts of the case, 
as judges^ governors and chaplains of prisons, and of arim" 
indls themselves. 

Let OS first take the opinion of a few of the judges in 
the United Kingdom, who have carefully examined the 
history of the respective cases which have been tried be- 
fore them. The learned and good Sir Matthew Hale thus 
wrote in his day : — " The places in the judicature which I 
have long held in this kingdom, have given me an oppor- 
tunity of observing the original cause of the crimes and 
enormities which have been committed during the last 
twenty years; and from that observation I have found, 
that, if the murders, robberies, riots, adulteries, and other 
enormities were divided into five parts, four of them have 
been the result of excessive drinking." Judge Wightman 
said in his address to the grand jury at Liverpool, in Au- 
gust, 1846, that he found, from a careful perusal of the 
depositions, "one unfailing cause of four-fifths of these 
crimes was in this, as in every other calendar, the beset- 
ting sin of drunkenness. In almost all cases of personal 
violence and injury, the scene was a public-house or beer- 
shop, and the parties were exasperated and inflamed by 
strong drink." Judge Erskine declared at the Salisbury 
Assizes in 1844, when sentencing a "gentleman'* to six 
months' hard labour for a crime committed through strong 
drink, that " ninety-nine cases out of every hundred were 
from the same cause." Judge Coleridge testified on a sim- 
ilar occasion, that " no single case had ever been brought 
before him, of a person charged with the commission of 
offences, but what the love of intoxicating liquor had to do 
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with it, in one way or other/* Nor does financial im- 
provement in the condition of the working classes seem to 
produce the desired result : for so recently as 1873, Mr. 
Justice Denman, in his charge to the grand jury at Oxford 
stated, as the result of his experience, that he found " with 
high wages and great prosperity, drunkenness and crime 
go hand in hand together," and that, "as regarded crime, 
higher wages are the sure forerunners of offences attended 
with violence." And Judge Pattison said to the grand 
jury on one occasion, " If it were not for this drinking you 
and I would have nothing to do." 

We will now see what a few governors and chaplains of 
prisons have to say on the subject. Mr. Smith, the gov- 
ernor of the Edinburgh prison, says : — " The result of my 
experience is a firm conviction that, but for the effects of 
intemperance, instead of 600 prisoners in this prison at the 
present time, there would not have been fifty." Mr. 
Wontner affirmed that " ninety-nine out of every hundred 
prisoners brought to Newgate prison in London, commit- 
ted their crimes under the influence of intoxicating drink." 
F. Hill, Esq., inspector of prisons, says, in his report for 
1848: — "One of the questions I put to the governor of 
each prison at the time of making my inspection was, what 
he considered to be the chief cause of crime in his district; 
and, in their answers, drunkenness almost always stands at 
the head, — ^indeed, I do not remember an exception ; and 
the same cause is assigned by the prisoners themselves." 
Nor are the testimonies of chaplains of prisons less pointed 
and emphatic. The Rev. John Clay, the chaplain of the 
Preston house of correction, says : — " The head and front 
of the direct cause of moral disorder is now, as it has long 
been, drunkenness. Men and women are led into further 
crime by the previous crime of intoxication ; and children 
are exposed to every demoralizing influence by the neglect 
of their drunken parents." The Rev. G. Scott, chaplain 
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of the Glasgow prison writes : — " DrunkennesB is the most 
prolidc source of crime in Glasgow. Of many thousands 
annually imprisoned, I think it would not be possible to 
find 100 sober criminals in one year. Even the youngest 
learn this ruinous vice, and when they live by stealing, 
they swallow astonishing quantities of whiskey." Dr. 
York a^rmed at a meeting he attended in Dublin, that, of 
120 criminals whom he attended to the scaffold, every one 
of them declared that intemperance had led. them to the 
commission of the crimes for which their lives had been 
forfeited.* 

To these explicit testimonies of official persons who had 
seen much of crime and suffering in civil life, the writer 
may add the result of his own experience and observation 
in the British army. For many years I have been in the 
habit of visiting soldiers in their cells, when committed to 
prison for various crimes ; but I scarcely ever questioned 
a man as to the primary cause of the offence which had 
brought him there, who did not frankly confess that the 
drink had to do with it in one way or another. I can thus 
corroborate the testimony of the Duke of Wellington and 
other British officers, that " intemperance is the principal 
cause of crime in the army." 

But what do criminals themselves say on the subject ? 
When confined within the gloomy walls of a prison, with 
time and opportunity for reflection, far from their boon 
companions and from the fascinating influence of the in- 
toxicating cup, they have made some touching confessi )ns 
as to the means by which they were brought to ruin. 
Many pages might be filled with authentic and affecting 



* As time passes away there appears to be littl^ if any improvement in this fearful 
state of things. As recently as September, 1873, in closing the business of the Glas- 
gow Circuit Court, Lord Deas remarked, that "four or five charges for murder had 
been tried, and in all of them, he was sorry to say, the crime was attributable to 
indulgence in strong drink." And at the Greenwich Police court, on the 6th of Octo- 
ber in the same year, a young woman who, it was stated, had been in custody 130 
times for drunkenness, was again convicted and sent to gaol for seven days I 
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statements of this kind ; but they are too nnmerons and 
too painful to dwell apon at length. A brief specimen or 
two must suffice. A few years ago two criminals, James 
Gow and Thomas Beveridge, suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law at the usual place of execution in Edinburgh, 
for the murder of their wives. Both acknowledged the 
justice of their sentence, and attributed their ruin to -strong 
drink. They persisted in considering the bad conduct of 
their wives, under the influence of liquor, as the primary 
cause of their awful end. Gow said, " Bad wives make 
bad husbands," and Beveridge declared that he had "many 
times come home to breakfast, dinner, and supper, and 
found nothing but a black fire, starving children, and a 
drunken wife." They both confessed, also, that they had 
themselves indulged freely in the intoxicating cup, or they 
never would have been guilty of the crimes for which they 
were about to suffer. 

A man named Cowen, who was executed at Cincinnati, 
in America, for the murder of his wife, solemnly warned 
the multitude assembled against the use of ardent spirits, 
and all kinds of strong drink. He said, " Beware of the 
bowl ! There is madness in it. Its accursed poison was 
my earthly ruin ! Whatever of gentleness existed in my 
nature before I sought it, was withered and banished when 
I found it. If I was a sinner when I first met the intoxi- 
cating cup, I certainly was a demon when I had swallowed 
its venom. * Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ! * 
How bitterly have I been mocked.** This unhappy man 
said much more in the same strain, before he passed out of 
time into eternity. 

Inspector Hill says : — " The following questions, put to 
several prisoners, with tbeir answers, will clearly show 
how drinking contributes to crime. — * What do you assign 
as the cause of your falling into error ? * * Drink,' said 
several prisoners in succession; others answered as fol- 
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lows : — * My mother drinks.' * Father and mother both 
drink.' * Drink and bad company.' * Learning to drink 
was the cause of all my misfortunes.* * Drink was the 
cause of my first going wrong.' * Serving in a public- 
house first learned me to drink, and drink ruined me.' 
* Drink, drink, nothing but drink,' was the monotonous 
reply of a large number of these unhappy criminals, when 
questioned as to the primary cause of their downfall and 
ruin."* 

Leads to Povebtt akd Dbgradation. 

Intemperance, indolence, and poverty generally go hand 
in hand. In indulging his propensity for drink, the poor 
drunkard squanders both his money and his time. Wages 
are not earned when they ought to be, and when earned, 
they are misspent. By degrees, one after another, articles 
of furniture, clothing, or other useful property disappear, 
and comparative affluence and comfort give way to poverty 
and misery. At the same time health frequently fails, 
and the man, unable to support himself and family, they 
are thrown upon the parish, and soon go, as others have 
done, to people the workhouse, and present to the public 
additional illustrations of the doings of strong drink. How 
important and impressive is the admonition of Solomon, — 
"Be not among wine-bibbers, among riotous eaters of fiesh, 
for the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty, 
and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags." (Proverbs 
xxiii, 21.) This being the case, it is not to be wondered 

* strong drink is so fascinating and so powerful in its influence, that it has often 
set at nought and laughed to scorn the feeble restraints imposed by early training, 
even when it was of a religious character. Mr. T. B. Smithies informs us, that when 
a teacher in a Sabbath school at York, he paid a visit to the prisoners in York Castle. 
He found fourteen convicts, principally youths under fourteen years of age. On con- 
versing with them, he discovered that thirteen of them had been Sunday scholars, 
and ten out of the thirteen acknowledged that drink had brought them there. This 
fact speaks volumes, and shows the importance and necessity of training the rising 
generation, not only in religious knowledge, but also in the principles and practice of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. 
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at that in this wealthy and prosperous country, there are 
3,500,000 paupers depending upon the taxation of the peo- 
ple for their support. 

The testimonies which go to prove the humiliating fsct^ 
that intemperance naturally leads to pauperism and degra- 
dation are numerous and decisive ; but we have only space 
for a brief selection. Mr. Logan, the zealous and devoted 
commissioner of the Scotch Temperance League, says : — 
" We have examined the subject with great care during 
the last ten or twelve years, not only at our weekly visits 
to work-houses, but when visiting daily among the poor ; 
and every additional investigation confirms us in the opin- 
ion, that the drinking system is the great cause of pauper- 
ism throughout Great Britain and Ireland.** The Rev. 
George Hill, chaplain to the work-house at Birmingham, 
declares as follows : — " From my own actual experience, I 
am fully convinced of the accuracy of the statement made 
by a late governor, that, of every hundred persons admit- 
ted into the Birmingham work-house, ninety-nine of them 
were reduced to this state of humiliation and dependence, 
either directly or indirectly, through the prevalent and 
ruinous drinking usages of our country." 

Mr. Mott, contractor for the management of the poor in 
Lambeth and several other parishes, investigated the cause 
of pauperism in his district, and particularly the cases that 
came under his care. His observations especially extended 
to 300 cases. "The enquiry," he says, "was conducted 
for some months, as I carefully investigated every new 
case which came under my knowledge, and I found in 
nine cases out of ten, the main cause of poverty was the 
ungovernable inclination for fermented liquors." And the 
great and good Dr. Chalmers in his day, declared, that 
•*the public-house was the most deleterious, and by far the 
most abundant source of pauperism.*' Similar testimonies 
might be multiplied to an indefinite extent, but it may be 
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sufficient to add the declaration of the Parochial Board of 
Paislej, which will apply to a thousand other places in the 
United Kingdom. " Upwards of one half of the entire 
assessment for the poor of Paisley is paid for the main- 
tenance of persons, whose poverty is to be exclusively 
traced to the habitual use of intoxicating liquors, either by 
themselves, or by relatives who are legally bound for their 
support." 

A FBiQUENT Cause of Insanity. 

Having stated, and endeavoured to prove, that in our 
country the drinking system is a fruitful source of crime 
and poverty ; we now proceed to notice the mournful fact, 
that intemperance is a frequent cause of insanity. As we 
do not wish our readers to trust to our individual opinion 
on .matters of such vast importance, we shall as before, cite 
a few witnesses, to give evidence as to the truth of this as- 
sertion ; witnesses, whose testimony cannot fail to command 
the respect and confidence of wise and intelligent men. 
In the course of his examination before a parliamentary 
committee on this subject, Dr. Ellis said: — "The use of 
fermented liquors, and especially of spirits, is very condu- 
cive to the bringing on of insanity ; they first act on the 
stomach and then on the nervous system ; they bring on 
diseased action ; disorganization of the brain is the conse- 
quence, and all the* dreadful results of insanity follow. 
Out of twenty-eight patients admitted to the Middlesex 
Lunatic Asylum last year, that were reported to us as 
having been recent cases, nineteen of them were drunk- 
ards." A similar testimony is borne with regard to the 
inmates of the Lunatic Asylum at Liverpool. It is report- 
ed that out of 496 cases that were admitted in the course 
of four years, 276 had been brought to a state of insanity , 
by intemperance. Dr. Brown, resident physician of the 
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Crichton Royal Institute for Lunatics, at Dumfries, says — 
" All those in charge of the insane are deeply impressed 
with the intimate connection between intemperance and 
insanity. The drunkard not only injures and enfeebles his 
own nervous system, but he entails mental disease upou 
his family. His daughters are nervous and hysterical, and 
his sons are weak, wayward, and eccentric." 

Dr. Hamilton, who for upwards of twenty years attend- 
ed the Cork hospital, one of the largest establishments 
in Ireland, for the reception of the lunatic poor, thus re- 
marks : — " So frequently do cases of furious madness pre- 
sent themselves, arising from inebriety, that there is no 
occasion to enquire the cause : the aspect of the individual 
at first sight, being sufficient to explain its well-known 
ravages." In the annual report of the Glasgow Lunatic 
Asylum, among other causes of insanity, we are told that, 
"Not a few females came to that condition through the use 
of palatable cordials administered to them remedially, and 
especially during confinement, by kind but injudicious 
friends. The evil consequences resulting from this prac- 
tice are unfortunately but too common." 

Nor is this state of things confined to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Hundreds of similar t-estimonies might be quoted 
from the reports on insanity published on the European 
continent, in America, and in the British colonies. During 
the writer's residence at the Cape of Good Hope, he had 
ample opportunities of observing, that the same cause pro- 
duces the same effects in South Africa as in this country. 
Out of fifty-nine cases of insanity admitted into Somerset 
hospital, twenty-one of them were proved to have been 
brought into that state by intemperance, and the report 
furnished by Dr. Baillie says: — "The principal exciting 
cause of this fearful malady appears to be inebriety ; nearly 
one third of the cases admitted may be traced to this fertile 
source of disease." 
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Induces Disease and Death. 

In our preliminary observations on the general evils of 
intemperance, reference was made to the mournful fact, 
that the free use of intoxicating drinks frequently leads to 
premature sickness and death ; and it is with feelings of 
deep solemnity, pain, and grief, that we further advert to 
this branch of the subject. The poisonous nature of 
alcohol, and its injurious influence upon the health and 
constitution generally, have been already noticed : but there 
are some facts relating to this question, and some diseases 
directly traceable to the influence of intoxicating drink that 
demand special mention. It has been stated on good au- 
thority, that the habit of which we complain, predisposes 
to fever, cholera, and other epidemical diseases by which 
this country is occasionally visited. An eminent physician 
of 40 years' extensive practice, remarks that " half the men 
who die of fevers every year, might have recovered, had 
they not been in the habit of using ardent spirits. Many 
a man down for weeks with a fever, had he not used ardent 
spirits, would not have been confined to his house for a 
day. He might have felt a slight headache, but a little 
fasting would have removed the difficulty, and the man 
would have been well. And many a man who was never 
intoxicated, when visited with a fever, might be raised up 
as well as not, were it not for the state of the system 
which daily moderate drinking occasions, who now in spite 
of all that can be done sinks down and dies." 

Moderate drinkers, so called, sometimes flatter them- 
selves with the thought, that it is only those who drink to 
excess that injure their health, and expose themselves to 
the dangers to which we refer : but Dr. Brewster says : — 
" The habitual use of intoxicating drinks, even within the 
limits of what is commonly deemed sobriety, is equally 
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destructive to the healtli of body and mind. The proper- 
ties of ardent spirits especiallj, ill fit them for habitual 
use. Nothing is more pernicious than the practice of 
drinking spirits. It is a common enough belief, that a 
dram after meals promotes digestion. But there cannot 
be a more erroneous opinion. Those, indeed, who have 
acquired this pernicious habit, may find that without their 
usual stimulus digestion goes tardily on. But this only 
bespeaks the infirm and diseased state to which the stomax^h 
has been reduced; for the digestion of the healthy, and 
those unaccustomed to it, is sure to be interrupted and 
retarded by a dram. Who, indeed, are so subject to stom- 
ach complaints as dram-drinkers ? " Nor is beer-drinking 
much less injurious. Dr. Gordon says : — " The mortality 
among the coal-whippers who are brought to the London 
hospital is frightful. The moment these beer-drinkers are 
attacked with an acute disease, they are unable to bear 
depletion and die directly." 

Among the diseases to which those are more especially 
liable who make free use of alcoholic drinks, apoplexy and 
affection of the heart are deserving of particular notice, 
inasmuch as the regular circulation of the blood is thereby 
seriously deranged. Speaking of the injurious effects of 
alcohol on the system, Dr. Musey says : — " Not a blood- 
vessel, however minute, — not a thread of nerve in the 
whole animal economy escapes its influence." And Dr. 
Beaumont testifies as follows, with reference to the same 
aspect of the subject : — " The heart is always sensibly 
affected when any quantity of stimulating liquors is taken ; 
and, on examining the bodies of several who were addicted 
to drinking, I have observed symptoms of inflammation 
about the valves and greater vessels. In one instance I 
discovered inflammation and ulceration of the heart. This 
was a remarkable case of organic disease about the heart 
where nothing of the kind had been suspected during the 
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Kfetime of the individual, who was a correct and religions 
man, and never accused of inebriety. He was accustomed, 
however, to a class of symptoms which he termed ' spasms 
of the stomach,' and for which his good lady always ad- 
ministered hot brandy-and-water ; and I believe, when he 
had what he thought premonitory symptoms, which were 
not infrequent, the same * medicine ' was resorted to. This 
gentleman spent an evening with a party, in usual health 
and excellent spirits ; on retiring to bed he was seized with 
his old symptoms, and with such an efEect, that in a few 
minutes he expired." 

With reference to the general results of intemperance, 
and the influence of drinking habits on health and life, 
numerous testimonies might be given, but two or three 
must suffice. Dr. Weir, president of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Glasgow, says : — " General intempe- 
rance, and particularly habitual and frequent intoxication, 
appears to be a cause of disease to a very great extent 
among the lowest class of the population in Glasgow, and 
the class immediately above them. While I was surgeon 
to the Glasgow Royal infirmary, fifteen to twenty years 
ago, I used to calculate, that of the accidents that were 
brought into the surgical wards (of which there were even 
then a very great many), probably nine-tenths or four-fifths 
were occasioned by intoxication on the part either of the 
sufferers themselves, or of those in company with them at 
the time of the accident, or both." 

The Rev. W. Scoresby when detailing deaths from 
drunkenness which had come under his notice, before a 
Parliamentary committee, gave the following catalogue of 
horrors. He had "ascertained thirty-one cases of death 
from drinking in Liverpool in the course of a short time, 
out of which fourteen were those of females. Of these, 
one had fallen into a tub of hot water, and was scalded to 
death; a female, from fighting when drunk, received a 
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blow of whicli she 'died; another woman was burned to 
death; another female when tipsy, jumped out of a window 
and was killed : another woman when drunk hung herself; 
one man by stealth got at a puncheon of rum, and by 
sucking the liquid fire through a reed, brought on almost 
instant death; another cut his throat, and another hung 
himself from drinking; one died of a rapid disease brought 
on by tippling; two boatmen in a drunken quarrel fell 
overboard and were drowned ; one man, under the depres- 
sion that followed a fit of drunkenness, cut his throat, 
and another from the same cause hanged himself; one 
person, from being drunk, fell so heavily down a short 
flight of steps that he was killed immediately; another 
died suddenly at a public-house, where he had been drink- 
ing ; a woman returning from a revel, drunk, died in the 
night ; and another wretched female when drunk, fell into 
a cellar and was killed on the spot ; one child was killed 
by its mother, who was staggering drunk, falling upon it ; 
and another was overlaid and killed by its parents who 
were both dead drunk.*' 

The testimonies of coroners are such as ought to make a 
deep and lasting impression on the minds of all whom they 
concern. After a considerable number of applications for 
licenses had been made and supported on one occasion at 
Bolton, Mr. Taylor, borough coroner, rose to address the 
court, and said : — "Let us look at the inquests held in the 
borough for the last twelve months. There have been 
ninety-one, a considerable proportion of which have been 
for persons who have died from excessive drinking." He 
then gave a Hst of cases, without mentioning the names of 
the parties, — a list which is literally horrifying to read 
and to contemplate. Mr. Heyes, another coroner, says : — 
" I have noted for pretty nearly the last twenty years, that 
if you exclude inquests held on children, and accidents in 
collieries, nearly nine-tenths of the inquests I hold each 
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year, are on tlie bodies of persons whose deaths are to be 
attributed to drinking." And the Times newspaper for 
March 11th, 1837, says: — "It is a melancholy ^t, that 
Mr. Badger, the coroner for Sheffield, has, within the short 
space of ten days, had occasion to hold inquests on thirteen 
persons, who came to their deaths by accidents wholly ari- 
sing from indulging in the baneful vice of intemperance." 
The testimony of Mr. Wakley is, if possible, still more 
emphatic. At an inquest held in June, 1839, on a person 
who had died from the effects of intemperance, he made 
the following remarks: — "There are annually 1,600 in- 
quests in the Western division of Middlesex, and 900 of 
the deaths are caused by hard drinking. 1 am surprised 
that the legislature, which is so justly particular about 
chemists and druggists vending poison, is not equally so 
with the vendors of gin.'* 

On another occasion not long afterwards, the same gen- 
tleman said': — " I have lately seen so much of the evil 
effects of gin-drinking, that I am inclined to become a 
teetotaler. Gin may be thought to be the best friend I 
have; it causes me to hold annually 1000 inquests more 
than I should otherwise do. But besides these, I have 
reason to believe that from 10,000 to 16,000 persons die 
annually from the effects of gin-drinking, upon whom no 
inquests are held. Since I have been coroner, I have seen 
so many murders by poison, by drowning, by hanging, by 
cutting the throat, in consequence of drinking ardent spi- 
rits, that 1 am astonished the legislature does not interfere. 
I am confident that before long they will be obliged to 
interfere with respect to the sale of liquors containing 
alcohol. The gin-seller should be made as responsible as 
the chemist and druggist.'' 

It has often been stated that 60,000 drunkards die an- 
nually in Great Britain alone, the victims of intemperance; 
but there is reason to believe that this estimate is much 
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below the trath.. The fatal rayages of the drink-demon 
it i8 to be feared are still more extensive. 

As illustrations of the fearful evils of intemperance, to 
the appalling list already given, we may fairly add the nu- 
merous accidents which occur at sea through indulgence in 
strong drink, involving the loss both of life and property. 
But into this branch of the subject we cannot enter fur- 
ther, than to give the testimony of Capt. E. Brenton, b.n. 
The gallant captain says : — " During the late war, almost 
every accident I witnessed on board ship, was owing to 
drunkenness. A number of boats upset and lives lost, and 
men falling from the mast-head, may all be attributed to 
drunkenness. I hold spirituous liquors to be more danger- 
ous than gunpowder. The loss of the 8t George, with 
550 men; of the Kent, East Indiaman, with most of her 
passengers and crew ; of the Ajax, with 350 people ; and 
of the Bothesay Castle, and 100 lives, has been attributed 
solely to the use of intoxicating liquors." Volumes might 
be filled with details of similar incidents, and with records 
of fires, shipwrecks, and other disasters at sea, all through 
the drink. 

Desolates the Wobld. 

But intemperance does not confine its evil influences to 
the individual, to the family, to the Church, or to the na- 
tion : like a desolating flood, it sweeps over every barrier, 
and in its pestilential course, carries destruction and death 
to almost every part of the world. Travel where we may, 
by sea or land, we behold unmistakeable indications of the 
presence of the foul plague-spot. We are free to admit 
that, as yet, few foreign countries have reached the sad 
pre-eminence and unenviable notoriety of Great Britain 
and Ireland for habitual intemperance ; but, in every part 
of the globe to which English commerce and enterprise have 
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found their waj, British, vices, especially the one we here 
deplore, have been also introduced, to the serious injury of 
the native inhabitants. It is true in many distant lands 
the aborigines had discovered different modes of intoxica- 
tion, before they became acquainted with Europeans : the 
Africans had their palm-wine and honey-beer, and the 
South sea Islanders their kava ; but the rude methods of 
generating alcohol previously known, were thrown into 
the shade by the advent of the white man's " fire-water," 
which soon became popular among numerous savage tribes. 
The consequence is, that, by means of the cupidity of the 
British traders, and the example and influence of our set- 
tlers, our soldiers, and our sailors, in the free use they 
make of intoxicating drinks, other nations and tribes of 
people, just emerging from long ages of native barbarism, 
are in danger of becoming as notorious for intemperance 
as our own. 

This is to be deeply regretted on many grounds; but 
more especially, in view of the serious injury which is 
thereby inflicted upon the Missionary enterprise. The pe- 
culiar glory of the present age and of the British nation is 
the fact, that benevolent efforts are being made, on a scale 
which was never known before, by Christian people of va- 
rious denominations, for the spread of the Gospel throughout 
the world. The organizations and the moral machinery 
employed by the respective Protestant churches of this 
country for the accomplishment of this object, are such as 
to command our grateful admiration. Every thing which 
aids this great and glorious undertaking is honourable and 
praiseworthy ; but that which hinders it must, necessarily, 
be regarded as mean and contemptible. After considerable 
experience both at home and abroad, we have no hesitancy 
in expressing our decided opinion, that one of the greatest 
hindrances to the progress of the Gospel in foreign lands, 
and to the prosperity of religion generally, is the prevail- 
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ing propensity to indnlge in the free nse of intoxicating 
liquors, — a propensity which, as we have seen, frequently 
developes into habitual intemperance with all its attendant 
evils. But we may briefly notice more particularly how it 

Injures the cause of Missions. 

The injury done to the cause of Missions by our drink- 
ing system appears in various forms. In the first place it 
absorbs the means which might be usefully employed in 
sending the Gospel to heathen lands, for we have reason to 
fear that thousands of professedly Christian families spend 
ten times as much for intoxicating liquors, as they contri- 
bute to charitable and benevolent objects. And then there 
are numerous ways in which the love of drink directly or 
indirectly tends to retard the progress of religion. Some 
of these are forcibly put, in an interrogative way, by a 
popular writer as follows: — "Is it not a fact, that thou- 
sands of the Bibles issued by our Bible Societies, find their 
way to the pawn-shop, to purchase strong drink ? Is it 
not a fact, that our Missionary operations are cramped by 
the property expended in intoxicating liquors, and the 
truths of the Gospel made void by the drunken habits of 
our country-men abroad ? Is it not a fact, that our Sun- 
day schools are painfully inefficient, by reason of the in- 
temperate conduct of parents and of older scholars, lost by 
drinking associations? Is it not a fact, that the most 
virulent scandals of the Church have arisen from the 
drinking habits of her members ? Is it not a fact, that 
full fifty per cent, of the expulsions from our Churches are 
nearly or remotely the result of intoxication ? Oh, Chris- 
tian reader ! take these questions on your conscience ; retire 
and spread them in prayer before the Lord." 

As to the damage directly done to the good work by 
the introduction of intoxicating liquors among the natives, 
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where the Missionaries have gone to labour, and by the 
intemperate habits of onr conntry-men who have sojourned 
there, the testimonies are almost innumerable. The Rev. 
William Ellis says : — " In no part of the world have the 
effects of intemperance been more disastrous, in an equally 
short period of time, than in the Sandwich Islands. Before 
idolatry was abandoned by the people, nothing was so 
rapidly hastening their depopulation, as the prevalent use 
of ardent spirits. On one occasion, a heathen priestess, 
not understanding that the profligacy of those by whom 
they were visited arose from their irreligion, and'supposing 
that the habits and behaviour of persons from Christian 
countries exhibited the tendency of the religion taught by 
the Missionaries, stated that it must be a bad religion 
which sanctioned practices occasioning such waste of life ; 
declaring that the rum of the foreigners had destroyed 
more natives of the islands in a few years, than had been 
sacrificed to all the gods. Since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by the Missionaries, there is no means which the 
enemies of morals and religion have employed more exten- 
sively and perseveringly, for the purpose of counteracting 
the influence of Christian instruction, and corrupting and 
degrading the people, than the importation of ardent spi- 
rits ; and no means of evil have been employed with more 
injurious effect." 

The testimony of the Rev. John Williams in reference 
to the Harvey Islands, is to the same effect, and if possible, 
still more emphatic. He says : — " On arriving at Baiatea, I 
was perfectly astounded at beholding the scenes of drunk- 
enness which prevailed in my formerly flourishing station. 
There were scarcely a hundred people who had not dis- 
graced themselves : and persons who had made a consistent 
profession of religion for years, had been drawn into the 
vortex ! The son and successor of the old chief Tamatoa 
was a very dissipated young man ; and when he succeeded 
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to the govemmeiit, instead of following his father's good 
example, he sanctioned the introduction of ardent spirits. 
Encouraged by him, and taking advantage of my absence, 
a trading captain brought a small cask of spirits on shore, 
and sold it to the natives. This revived their dormant 
appetite ; and, like pent-up waters, the disposition to drink 
burst forth, and with the impetuosity of a resistless tor- 
rent, carried the people before it, so that they appeared 
maddened with infatuation. I could scarcely imagine that 
they were the same persons among whom I had lived so 
long, and of whom I had thought so highly." 

Similar injurious effects have been produced by the 
introduction of ardent spirits by Europeans among the 
natives of Africa, India, America, and other countries, 
concerning which the most affecting evidence might be 
adduced. The complaints of Missionaries appointed to la- 
bour among the American Indians, of the hindrance to 
their work by these means, are frequent and earnest : but, 
perhaps, the most cutting reproof on the subject of intem- 
perance and its consequences, was given by a young chief, 
who, with his companions, visited England, and whom 
some kind Christian people tried to convert to the faith of 
the Gospel during their stay in this country. To the well- 
meant arguments and exhortations of these persons the 
shrewd Indian replied, — "Now my friends, I will tell you 
that when we first came to this country, we thought that 
where you had so many preachers, so many to read and 
explain the good Book, we should find the white people all 
good and sober people ; but as we travel about we find this 
is all a mistake. TV^hen we first came over, we thought 
that white man's religion would make all people good, and 
we then would have been glad to talk with you, but now 
we cannot say we like to do it any more. My friends, I 
am willing to talk with you if you can do any good to the 
hundreds and thousands of poor hungry people that we 
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see every day in your streets. We see hnndreds of little 
children with naked feet in the snow, and we pity them, 
for we know they are hungry, and we give them money 
every time we pass by them. In four days we have given 
twenty dollars to hungry children — we give our money 
only to children. We are told that the fathers of these 
children are in the houses where they sell fire-water, and 
are drunk, and in their words they every moment abuse 
and insult the Great Spirit. You talk about sending black 
coats among the Indians ; now we have no such poor chil- 
dren among us ; we have no such drunkards or people who 
abuse the Great Spirit, — Indians dare not do so. They 
pray to the Great Spirit and He is kind to them. Now 
we think it would be better for all your teachers to stay at 
home, and go to work here in your own streets, where all 
your good work is wanted. This is my advice. I would 
rather not say any more." 

This is only one of many instances which have come 
under our notice, both at home and abroad, of the surprise 
felt and expressed by natives of heathen lands, on becom- 
ing acquainted with the drinking customs of our country- 
men, with all their attendant evils. Nor is *it an easy 
matter to convince them that these things are directly at 
variance with the spirit and genius of the Christian re- 
ligion, which we profess, and that they must, necessarily, 
pass away as it becomes thoroughly rooted and established 
in different parts of the world. The very fact that we are 
thus laid open and exposed by our inconsistency and self- 
indulgence to such reflections, is sufficient to awaken our 
jealousy, and prompt us to put away from our midst, that, 
which is, to say the least of it, a stumbling-block to the 
weak, and a serious hindrance to the promulgation of the 
" glorious Gospel of the blessed God," Happy will it be for 
the reader, if such exhibitions as these should prompt him 
to a solemn resolve, never more to touch the accursed thing. 
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Plunges peeoious Souls into Pbedition. 

But it is snreljr nnnecessary to pnrsae this branch of the 
subject any farther, although abundant materials are avail- 
able for an almost unlimited amplification. Sufficient has 
been said to show the general prevalence and multifdjious 
evils of intemperance, fostered, encouraged, and directly 
induced by our fashionable drinking customs. We have 
seen what an injurious influence these exercise over the 
best interests of the individual, the family, the Church, 
the nation, and the world at large. It only remains for us 
to remind the reader of the solemn fact, that the injury 
inflicted by intoxicating drink upon those who indulge in 
it, is not trifling and temporary, but extensive and endur- 
ing. Yea, there is reason to fear that intemperance has 
been the means, directly or indirectly, of plunging myriads 
of immortal souls into the gloomy regions of eternal des- 
pair. If we could, for one moment, draw aside the veil 
which hides from our view that dark and bottomless pit, — 
the eternal abode of the finally impenitent, — what a scene 
would be presented ! And could we ask those who are 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing their teeth in the 
flames of hell, what was the originating cause of that 
course of sin and folly which brought them there, how 
many would exclaim, — " Intoxicating drink ! Accursed 
drink ! that we had shunned the intoxicating cup, which 
stupified our senses, blinded our minds, hardened our 
hearts, seared our consciences, led us to reject the Gospel, 
and helped to plunge us into eternal perdition ! '* Nor is 
this mere imagination; for we are assured by Jehovah 
Himself, that " the drunkard shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God." 

In concluding this branch of our subject, it only remains 
for us briefly to sum up the solemn facts which have been 
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under review, and to leave the matter with the reader for 
his serious and prayerful consideration, that he maj say in 
his own conscience and before God, if he can henceforth 
be a party, in any way, to a system which is such a source 
of sin and misery to myriads of his fellow men. 

The consequences of the free use of intoxicating drinks 
are so numerous and appalling, that it is difficult to realize 
them in all their magnitude and heinousness : nor is there 
much danger of exaggeration on the subject. One who 
had ample opportunities of marking the doings of strong 
drink, bears the following striking testimony to their ter- 
rible effects : — " Nine-tenths of the crime and two-thirds 
of the pauperism, and one half of the insanity, and the 
great bulk of the accidents of this country, result from 
our drinking system ! Ask you for the cause of nine mur- 
ders out of ten? My answer is, our drinking system! 
For nine-tenths of our burglaries? My answer is, our 
drinking system! For the reason why nineteen out of 
every twenty houseless families are in the streets? My 
answer is, drink ! Why the maddened husband beats his 
wife and abuses his children ? Drink, — drink ! Prisons 
are crowded, and asylums rendered necessary, and work- 
houses filled with their sickly inmates, and bankruptcy 
lists written, and distraints made, and orphans rendered 
homeless, by drink. What a curse is intemperance ! Roll 
all other curses into one, and they reach not the gigantic 
proportions of this curse. Pile evil upon evil, in thought, 
until you have built all the evil with which we are ac- 
quainted into one mountain, and this will tower above 
them all. It has slain larger armies than war ! Created 
more want than famine ! Destroyed more property than 
fire or flood ! Blighted more life than pestilence, and ru- 
ined more souls than the Church has instrumentally saved ! 
And now it is hard at work in our midst ! At work, sapping 
the foundations of health ; sealing the springs of domestic 
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comfort ; closing ayenues to distinction and honour ; call- 
ing out train after train of want and misery ; striking with 
paralysis noble intellects ; corrupting moral afEections ; and 
thronging our way with frantic wives and homeless or- 
phans, — pitiable harvest of drunkards." 

It thus appears that the gigantic evil which we deplore, 
has a direct bearing upon man's temporal and eternal des- 
tiny. It afEects his body and his soul ; and in its momen- 
tous consequences, it reaches not only through all time, 
but through the boundless ages of eternity. Let the reader 
prayerfully ponder over these weighty considerations, and 
say if he can calmly look on and allow the monster foe to 
do his deadly work, without an efEort to arrest him in his 
onward march. 



■ "Intemperance, 



Gives to the pangs of grief an added smart, 
With keenest anguish wrings the breaking heart, 
Drags the proud spirit from its envied height, 
And breathes on fondest hope a killing blight. 
Heralds the shroud, the coffin, and the pall, 
And the graves thicken where his footsteps fall." 






CHAPTER III. 

The Bemedt pboposed. 

Origin of Temperanoe Societies — Imperfect at first — Total Abstinence inrindple a- 
dopted — ^Teetotalism explained — Extent of the movement — Total Abstinence 
the sovereign Bemedy — Moderation will not meet the case — Total Abstinence a 
safe Bemedy — an expedient Bemedy — an inexpensive Bemedy. 

jF the statements made as to the preyalence of in- 
temperance, and the injurious influence which it 
exercises over the temporal and spiritual interests 
of such a large portion of our fellow men be correct, which 
perhaps, few will be disposed to deny ; it becomes an im- 
portant enquiry, — How can this gigantic evil, this national 
curse, this desolating disease, be remedied ? What means 
can be adopted for the rescue of myriads of men, from the 
danger to which they are exposed, by their free indulgence 
in the use of intoxicating drinks ? And how can those be 
preserved from the destructive influence of our drinking 
customs, who, happily, have not yet been brought within 
the eddies of that fearful whirlpool, in whose vortex multi- 
tudes are daily sinking down to everlasting perdition ? 

Surely this is a subject worthy of the careful study of 
every genuine philanthropist, of every minister of the 
Gospel, and of every true disciple of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. To help to remove this curse from our land, to roll 
away this reproach from our nation, and to break down 
this barrier to the progress of the JRicdeemer's kingdom in 
the world, is a work in which the wise and good of every 
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shade of religious and political opinion, and of every brancli 
of the Christian Church, ought to engage, with an earnest- 
ness and zeal becoming the emergency of the occasion, and 
the momentous consequences involved. 

In turning our attention to the remedy for these fearful 
evils, we are not in the position of persons who have a new 
discovery to make, and a novel and untried path to strike 
out for themselves. Happily the remedy has been found, 
tried, and proved to be efficient, so far as it has been ap- 
plied and brought directly to bear upon the physical and 
moral disease, over which we mourn. What we have to 
do is, to endeavour to produce conviction as to the real 
facts of the case, and to impress the minds of all with cor- 
rect views of the truth and excellency of the principle for 
which we plead, that the remedy may be promptly and 
universally applied, and the crying evils of intemperance 
be at once and for ever extirpated. 

It is scarcely necessary to ^ay, that we highly appreciate 
and gratefully acknowledge, the services of those who have 
gone before us in the glorious Temperance reformation. 
Nobly and well did they do the work assigned them in 
their day. They laboured till the Master called them to 
rest from their toils, and we have entered into their labours. 
In order properly to understand the present aspect of the 
question, and to obtain clear views of the nature of the 
work we have to do, we may with advantage take a brief 
survey of the field upon which we are entering ; the action 
already taken ; and what yet remains to be accomplished, 
before the object at which we aim is fully attained. 

Obiqin of Temperance Societies. 

The fearful ravages of strong drink, and the destructive 
influence of that moral pestilence which is now desolating 
our land, were not, perhaps, so fully developed, nor so 
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alarmingly manifest half a century ago, as they have been 
since. But even then the drinking habits of all grades of 
the community, and especially of the labouring classes, 
which appeared to be on the increase, attracted the notice 
of thinking and philanthropic men, and the question was 
seriously proposed and carefully studied, — What can be 
done to stem this torrent of evil, which threatens to inun- 
date the country and desolate the land ? The result was, 
the organization of Temperance societies, first in America, 
then in Scotland, and afterwards in England. We are told 
that the movement was brought into England from Scot- 
land by Henry Forbes, Esq., a merchant of Bradford, who 
attended a public meeting of the Glasgow association, and 
through his influence a Temperance society was formed in 
Bradford in the spring of 1830. Similar associations were 
soon afterwards established in Leeds and other large towns 
in the North of England. Almost simultaneously with 
these efEorts in Yorkshire and other northern counties, 
the movement spread southward. Mr. William Collins, of 
Glasgow, being in London about this time, put forth great 
and successful exertions towards the formation of a society 
in the metropolis. The first public meeting of the London, 
afterwards designated the British and Forfeign Temperance 
Society, was held on the 29th of June, 1830. Meanwhile, 
the cause was advancing in the North, an energetic society 
having been organized at Preston, in Lancashire, chiefly 
through the powerful influence and unwearied exertions of 
Mr. Joseph Livesey, who has been justly regarded as the 
father of the Temperance movement in that neighbour- 
hood. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that these societies 
when first commenced, only contemplated abstinence from 
ardent spirits, these being the drinks in common use which 
created the greatest mischief especially among the working 
classes ; and the pledge signed left the members at liberty 
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to make nse of wine and malt liquors. Although the step 
thus taken by these early friends of the Temperance cause 
was, *po far as it went, in the right direction, it failed to 
meet the emergency of the case, as it was found that men 
might drink to excess, and become intoxicated with wine, 
ale, and porter, as well as with ardent spirits. It appeared, 
moreover, in the view of some of the friends of the move- 
ment, to be unfair to prescribe rules which bore hard upon 
the poor, by prohibiting the cheaper drinks, whilst it left 
the wealthier classes free to enjoy their wine and other ex- 
pensive liquors, which they could well afford to purchase. 
It was easy, they said, for the rich thus to propose, but 
hard for the working classes to practise. These objections, 
and the lapsing of men into intemperate habits, who had 
become members of the Temperance societies as at first 
constituted, brought the question to a crisis. It was felt on 
all hands, by those who had the success of the movement 
at heart, that if these associations were to continue and be 
of any practical value, their fundamental principle must 
be extended; and that the pledge of abstinence must in 
future exclude the use of any liquor whatsoever possessing 
intoxicating qualities. 

Total Abstinence Peinoiplb adopted. 

These opinions were made the grounds of a new Tempe- 
rance society, established in Paisley on January the 14th, 
1832, and on August 23rd in the same year, a Total Absti- 
nence pledge was drawn up at Preston by Mr. Livesey, and 
signed by himself and others. These steps in advance, in 
the Temperance movement, were taken at Paisley and at 
Preston without any concert between the parties concerned 
and unknown to each other; but simply because at each 
place the friends of the cause simultaneously felt the ne- 
cessity of adopting decisive and efficient measures to meet 
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the emergency. In the following year the Preston Tem- 
perance sgciety agreed to incorporate the new pledge of 
total abstinence, with the existing one of abstinence from 
ardent spirits only, and nltimately the new measure pre- 
vailed. In process of time, by means of periodicals, tracts, 
sermons, lectures, and other agencies, the Temperance 
reformation was brought prominently before the public, 
and attracted general attention. Societies were formed in 
various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, whilst at the 
same time the cause was advancing in other countries, 
especially in America and the British colonies. As the 
question was more carefully studied, and became better 
understood, the total abstinence principle was generally 
adopted in all the associations that were formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

We had proceeded thus far with our work, under the 
impression that all modern organizations and efEorts to 
promote the Temperance reformation were based on the 
total abstinence principle, and that the original notion that 
the use of some kinds of intoxicating drinks might be 
safely allowed, was entirely discarded; when our attention 
was drawn to the fact, that there is at least one exception 
to the general rule and usage alluded to. It appears 
from the Church of England Temperance Chronicle, that a 
Temperance society which bears the name of the National 
Establishment, and which had for several years been con- 
ducted on the plan just mentioned, has recently been re- 
organized on a broader foundation, comprehending two 
distinct departments, namely, one for abstainers from all 
intoxicating drinks, and another for non-abstainers. For 
the government and management of the parent society, 
and of the numerous branch associations which have been 
formed in various parts of the kingdom; pledges, rules, 
and regulations have been framed on a graduated scale, to 
meet the views and tastes of different parties who may now 

E 
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become members; all, howeyer, requiring what is called 
strict moderation.* 

As thus re-organized, and since the admission of non- 
abstainers to membership, it appears that the " Church of 
England Temperance Society" has received very extensive 
patronage from the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries down- 
wards, and its friends and patrons regard the institution 
as having entered upon a new and successful career, for 
the promotion of Christian temperance in the United King- 
dom. No true friend to the common cause will presume 
to question the purity of the motives, which have dictated 
these alterations in the fundamental principles of a great 
and noble society; but, with the best wishes for its success, 
we are free to confess that we have grave doubts as to the 
wisdom and ultimate success of the measure. We sincerely 
trust that other Temperance societies will not follow this 
example, as it appears to us to be decidedly a step in the 
wrong direction. Whatever may be the apparent imme- 
diate advantage of thus patronizing the moderate use of 
intoxicating drinks, and thereby gaining an accession of 
members to the society so constituted ; if we mistake not, 
it will ultimately be found that an element of weakness 
has been introduced into the system, which will endanger 
the stability of the whole organization. If the total absti- 
nence principle be true and genuine, as we hope to be able 
to prove, then the more excellent way is for Christian min- 
isters and Christian people of every name, to take up the 



* This new moyement was inaogurated at a large meeting of Church dignitaries 
and others, which was held at Lambeth p^ce, on February 18th, 1873, with « view 
to engage parties of different shades of opinion in the work, and to utilise the paro- 
chial system in a general effort for the suppression of intemperance. This is a grand 
idea, and every true friend of the cause must wish it success. We only regret that 
the basis of operation should have been so framed as, in our opinion, to endanger its 
safety, judging from the following declaration, adopted in one of the parishes :— ** I 
do hereby declare, that I will practise moderation in the use of intoxicating liquors, 
both in my house and at all other times, and that I will not place temi)tation to in- 
perance in the way of others." We respectfully submit that in the absence of any 
definition as to the quantity and quality of alcoholic drink allowed to be used by this 
*< moderation," a wide and dangerous door is open for indulgence, and that nothinif 
short of the toUU abttinatce principle can meet the case. 
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cross, if it be a cross^ and deny themselves for the sake of 
others, bj abstaining entirely from that which has led to 
the temporal and eternal min of tens of thousands. 

Teetotalism explained. 

Various versions have been given at different times, of 
the origin of the term teetotal, which is now so generiJly 
applied to the Temperance movement. We believe the 
following account of this interesting incident, gathered 
from a reliable source of information, will be found to be 
substantially correct : — When the total abstinence pledge 
was adopted by the Preston Temperance Society, in 1833, 
new members were henceforth encouraged to sign that, 
and thus go the whole length of the improved system, as 
the safest and best in the long run. At the same time, if 
any persons scrupled to go so far, they were allowed to 
take the original or "moderation pledge," for the time 
being, and to promise to abstain from ardent spirits, rather 
than not sign at all. During this transition period, at one 
of the meetings, there came up to the secretary's desk, 
among several reclaimed drunkards, a simple and eccentric 
but honest man, named Bichard Turner, who had a slight 
impediment in his speech. On being asked which pledge 
he would sign, Richard said with great energy, in his 
native Lancashire brogue : — " I'll heve nowt to dew with 
this moderation -botheration -pledge; I'll be reet down 
tee-tee-total for ever and ever." " Well done ! " exclaimed 
the audience. " Well done, Richard ! " said Mr. Livesey, 
" That shall be the name of our new pledge." From that 
time the system of entire abstinence has been designated 
teetotalism^ and those who adopted it, teetotalers. 

It is, moreover, stated that in the Lancashire dialect the 
prefix tee is occasionally used to express a final resolve or 
event ; thus, a thing irrecoverable is sometimes said to be 

e 2 
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" tee-totally lost," — ^a perfectly complete piece of work, to 
be "tee-totally finislied," — and a determination to relin- 
qnish anytliing is to give it np " tee-totally-" This cir- 
cumstance would tend to make the name in question more 
easily understood and remembered by the masses ; and, as 
it conveniently embodied and expressed the sense of the 
new principle, it was eagerly adopted by all classes to 
express it. The new name was occasionally used soon 
afterwards by Mr. Livesey, in some of his early Temperance 
publications, a circumstance which helped to give it gene- 
ral currency. Thus the word Teetotal, like the names Whig 
and Tory, became ultimately incorporated in the English 
language, and is now a familiar term all over the world. 

ExTEirr OF the Movement. 

So greatly has the Temperance reformation prevailed in 
different parts of the world, since the movement was first 
inaugurated, that there is scarcely a city, town, village, or 
hamlet in the United Kingdom or in America, where a 
Total Abstinence society has not been formed. Associa- 
tions have also been organized in several foreign countries, 
and in nearly all the British colonies, as well as on many 
Mission stations among native tribes of different complex- 
ions, habits, and tongues. The friends of the Temperance 
cause in Australia, South Africa, Canada, and the West 
Indies, have been remarkably zealous and persevering in 
promoting the movement. In those countries we hear of 
organizations for the propagation of total abstinence prin- 
ciples, under various forms, and with numerous attractive 
names, as, "Temperance" or " Total Abstinence Societies " 
simply, with the name of the place where they are located, 
or as " Sons of Temperance," " Daughters of Temperance," 
"Rechabites," "Good Templars," "Free Templars," "Life 
Boat Crews," and many others. And since the advent of 
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Bands of Hope, we have seen springing up '^ Bose Buds," 
*' Lilies," and yarions other names of beautiful flowers, 
which onr Sabbath school abstainers have adopted as their 
distinctive emblems, and as the names of their respective 
associations. In consequence of the perpetual changes 
which are taking place in movements of this kind, it is 
extremely difficult to estimate the probable number of tee- 
totalers in the aggregate throughout the world, but they 
have been put down by some as amounting to not less than 
30,000,000* 

In these brief and fragmentary notices of the rise and 
progress of the Temperance reformation, we express no 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various organiza- 
tions we have mentioned, nor of the manner in which the 
movement has been conducted. Whilst truly thankful for 
what has been already done in this noble cause, we would 
remind our readers, that there yet remains much more to 
be accomplished, before the Temperance reformation will 
have fulfilled its mission. Extensive as the movement has 
been, it is doubtful whether its achievements have kept 
pace with the increase of population, or with the onward 
and desolating march of the giant foe, — king alcohol, with 
which it has to do battle. Without casting any invidious 
reflections upon the past, we are free to express our deep 
and settled conviction, that there is at present a loud call 
for an entirely new start in the noble enterprise, and that 
the Christian Church unitedly, and every minister and 
member individually, will have to take up the matter as 
they have never yet done, or the system for which we 
plead will not have a fair opportunity of working out its 
legitimate results. It is with the hope of helping to clear 

* It is a pleasing fact, that total abstinence is making rapid progress in the Brit- 
ish army^nd BoytJ navy. Upwards of sixty regimental Temperance societies have 
been orgduized, numbering about 8,000 members, — ^British soldiers who have signed 
the total abstinence pledge. There are also Temperance societies on board of many 
ships of war, and the number of pledged teetotalers in the Boyal nayy is estimated at 
aboat 6fi00. 
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away the mist which still hangs over the subject in the 
view of many well-meaning people, and of shedding a few 
rays of light upon it, so as to produce conviction in the 
minds of our readers in reference to personal duty, that we 
now call their particular attention to the character and 
claims of the proposed remedy for the evils that naturally 
flow from the fashionable drinking customs of the present 
age. 

Total Abstinence the sovereign Bemedt. 

The grand sovereign remedy for intemperance with all 
its attendant evils, is total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating DBiNES, of every description and of every name, as 
brandy, rum, gin, whiskey, wine, ale, porter, beer, cider, 
perry, and every other liquid that contains the insidious and 
destructive element of alcohol, as common beverage. We 
ask you to look at this proposed remedy in all its aspects 
and bearings. Study and examine it with the care and 
attention which the importance of the emergency demands, 
and ascertain for yourselves whether the principle on which 
it is based is sound and trustworthy, remembering the 
counsel of the Apostle, — " Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good." Nor have we neglected to act according 
to the advice we, give to others in this matter. We have 
studied the subject carefully, and our observations on its 
practical working have been extended over many years, in 
different countries and climates, and the result is, a deep 
and settled conviction of the truth and excellency of the 
total abstinence principle, which nothing has hitherto been 
able to shake. We claim for it a thorough investigation 
and a fair tricU, and, in the meantime, we fearlessly assert 
our conscientious belief, that, as a remedy for all the evils 
resulting from our drinking customs, total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors is effectual^ safey expedienty and inex' 
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pensive; and cazmot fail to prove beneficial to all who come 
under its influence. 

An effectual Bbmedt. 

As a remedy for intemperance, with all the temptations 
and inducements that lead to it, and to most of the evils 
that follow in its train, we say total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks is effectual. It most be so in the very nature 
of things, inasmuch as it strikes at the very root of the 
disease, and annihilates at once and for ever, the evil it is 
intended to cure. That is to say, the removal of the 
disease is complete, and it can never return so long as the 
principle, in which the remedy consists, is held intact, and 
a man observes the motto, "Touch not, taste not" the 
poisonous and contaminating liquid. It is related of the 
skilful but eccentric Dr. Abemethy, than on one occasion, 
when a patient complained that the medicine administered 
did him little good, and begged him to strike at the root 
of the disease, and get him restored to health as soon as 
possible ; the doctor, seeing the brandy bottle on the table, 
struck it a blow with his stafP, and shivered it to pieces. 
" There," said the courageous physician, "you asked me to 
strike at the root of the disease, I have done so. The 
brandy is the chief cause of your sickness ; let the drink 
alone, and you will soon be well.'* Thus effectually does 
total abstinence annihilate the cause of evil, and restore 
and heal the man who has been afflicted with the physical 
and moral disease of intemperance; and thus effectually 
will it preserve a person from all the evils, incident to the 
common use of intoxicating drink. The system which we 
recommend is no less useful and effectual as a ^preventive 
than as a remedy ; and, in this connection as well as in 
many others, the adage is worthy of being remembered, 
" Prevention is better than cure." 
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It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that total abstinence 
is the only efEectnal remedy for the evils of which we com- 
plain. Various other remedies have been proposed, and 
some have been tried, but they have all signally failed to 
accomplish the desired result. Education has been recom- 
mended by some, as the grand remedy for all the moral 
and social evils which afflict our race. But unless by edu- 
cation, in this connection, be meant the instruction of the 
rising generation in a knowledge of the pernicious influence 
of alcoholic drinks, and a training in the practice of entire 
hatred to, and abstinence from them, it will not avail ; for 
we have known persons of eminent general education, and 
of high intellectual culture, grossly addicted to intempe- 
rate habits. We admire education, and wish to see it 
universally prevail ; but, in order to accomplish its proper 
mission, and prove a lasting benefit to mankind, it must be 
of the right type, and it must have a free course, unin- 
terrupted by the stupifying and degrading influence of 
intoxicating drink. Others have said : — " Improve the 
dwellings of the poor, and lift them up from their social 
and moral degradation." This we hold can only be done 
by reforming their habits, and by promoting among them 
the principle of genuine Christian Temperance. Others 
again have suggested moderation as sufficient to meet the 
case. But moderation, to be of any value, must have refer- 
ence to something good, and not to a matter decidedly 
objectionable, or even of doubtful propriety. It would be 
highly improper, if not ludicrous, to talk of taking arsenic, 
prussic acid, or strychnine habitually and daily in modeira- 
tion. On the same ground we discard the doctrine of 
moderation as applied to the habitual and daily use of 
alcoholic liquors; inasmuch as they are not food; can 
impart no strength or nutriment to the system ; but are 
poisonous and pemicioas, just in proportion to the quan- 
tity imbibed. 
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Moderation will not meet the case. 

So frequent and so earnest have been tlie pleas for 
moderciition in the use of alcoholic liquors, that the subject 
deserves to be looked at a little more minutely, before we 
pass on. It has sometimes been said, "Temperance is 
good, but in pleading for total abstinence jou go altogether 
too far. Let all things be done decently and in modera- 
tion.*' Indeed ! And how far ought we to go ? What 
kind of intoxicating drink may we take, — how often, — and 
how much ? Those who plead for what they call " mode- 
ration," never define what is meant by that ambiguous 
term. With our present views of the entire uselessness of 
all kinds of intoxicating liquors to persons in health, and 
of the poisonous and injurious nature of that element in 
their constitution, which gives them their exciting influ- 
ence ; we cannot but regard the term " moderation " as a 
mienomer. And even if we were to admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the term in question could vdth propriety 
be applied to the habitual use of intoxicating liquors ; who 
would be able to define the boundary-line intended by the 
phrase. You might ask a hundred persons, and perhaps, 
each one would give a different account of the measure- 
ment by which they ascertain the point where moderation 
ends and intemperance begins. One would say modera- 
tion consists in taking one glass ; another two, or three, 
and so forth. So much depends upon a person's habits, 
temperament, and constitution, that it seems absolutely 
impossible to define the boundary of moderate drinking 
for Christian people. 

Let us suppose a dozen persons sitting at the same table 
regaling themselves with the same wine, in what is called 
moderation ; it is more than probable that some in the 
company would feel the influence of the potent beverage 
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long before others, and perhaps. stagger under it, while the 
rast would be as sober as judges, although all had imbibed 
the same quantity. Now, who will decide the comparative 
guilt or innocence of these so-called moderate drinkers P 
Shall we acquit the hard drinkers, who from their previous 
habits of free indulgence in the use of intoxicating liquors, 
can carry a large quantity of wine with tolerable steadi- 
ness, whilst we condemn the new beginners, who are seen 
to reel under a smaller quantity of the same deceptive 
fiuid ? We confess our perplexity in view of such a case, 
which, alas 1 is no uncommon one. We might enquire 
again, with reference to such a company, — How many of 
them would ultimately become confirmed drunkards, and 
how few would adhere to the so-called habits of modera- 
tion ? Hence the excellency, wisdom, and superiority of 
total abstinence. A person who indulges in the use of in- 
toxicating drink ever so casually or moderately; as he may- 
think, may, in an unguarded hour, go beyond the limits 
which he had prescribed, and find himself, contrary to his 
intention, numbered with the intemperate ; but, if a man 
conscientiously adopts and strictly adheres to the principle 
of total abstinence, such an issue is simply impossible. 

Total Abstinence a safe Remedy. 

But, regarded as a remedy for the evils resulting from 
the habitual use of strong driQk, total abstinence is not 
only effectual, it is also safe. By this we mean, not merely 
that in consistent and conscientious abstinence there is ab- 
solute security guaranteed against the fascinating influence 
of the intoxicating cup, so long as the pi^inciple is held 
inviolable; but it may be adopted at once with perfect 
impunity, and without any apprehension of danger or in- 
convenience from the change. We remark upon this phase 
of the question, because we have met with many sincere 
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and well-meaning persons who, when convinced of the 
truth and excellency of the total abstinence principle, have 
hesitated to adopt it, for fear their system might receive 
snch a shock that serious injnrj wonld be the result. We 
admit that a person long accustomed to his glass or two of 
wine or malt liquor daily, might, on giving them up, from 
the power of habit, feel a craving for them for a time, 
amounting to a sense of discomfort, if not of distress ; but 
by steady perseverance this would soon subside', and be 
succeeded by feelings of peace, equanimity, and compla- 
cency, known only to those who have realized them. It is 
during the transition period, extending over a few days or 
weeks, that many truly sincere persons have given up the 
trial, from an idea that, however excellent and appropriate 
total abstinence might be for some persons and constitu- 
tions, it would not do for them ; whereas, if they had only 
persevered, and gained the victory over the temporary 
sensation of uneasiness, resulting from previous habits of 
indulgence, they would have found a real and permanent 
benefit. 

That the adoption of the total abstinence principle is 
perfectly safe and compatible with health and comfort, has 
been fully proved by the experience of tens of thousands ; 
and, for the satisfaction of those who attach importance to 
medical testimony, we give the following extract from a 
document which was signed by 2,000 of the most eminent 
physicians in the United Kingdom, after carefully study- 
ing the question in all its bearings : — " We are of opinion, 
1. — That a large portion of human misery, including pov- 
erty, disease, and crime, is induced by the use of alcoholic 
or fermented liquors as beverages. 2. — That the most 
perfect health is compatible with total abstinence from all 
such intoxicating beverages, whether in the form of ardent 
spirits, or as wine, beer, ale, porter, cider, Ac. 3. — That 
persons accustomed to such drinks may, with perfect safety, 
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discontinue them entirely, either at once or gradually, af- 
ter a short time. 4 — Thab total and universal abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors and intoxicating beverages of all 
sorts, would greatly contribute to the health, the pros- 
perity, the morality, and the happiness of the human 
race." Among the signatures attached to this document, 
we find the following, vdth many other professional men 
of great eminence : — 

Neil Amott, m.d.. Physician to the Queen and Medical 
Author. 

Richard Bright, m.d., f.b.s., Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., F.B.S., Surgeon to Her 
Majesty. 

W. F. Chambers, m.d., p.e.s. Physician to the Queen. 

James Forbes, m.d., f.r.s.. Physician in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty's Household. 

Sir James Clarke, m.d., f.b.s.. Physician in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 

Sir William Burnett, k.c.h., m.d,, f.b.s., Physician Gen- 
eral to the Navy. 

Sir James M'Gregor, Bart., m.d., f.b.s., ll.d.. Director 
General of the Army Medical Department. 

John Bostock, m.d., f.b.s., f.l.s. 

James Copeland, m.d., f.b.s. 

William Augustus 'Guy, m.d., Professor, Ac. 

J. A. Paris, m.d., f.b.s. President, &c. 

W. P. Allison, M.D., Professor, &c. 

James Syme, m.d. Professor, &c. 

Andrew Combe, m.d. Professor, Ac. 

As to the perfect safety of discontinuing the use of in- 
toxicating drinks at once, without the precaution, which 
some have thought necessary, of a gradual diminution, the 
testimony of individual physicians and others, who have 
turned their attention to the subject, is equally emphatic 
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and convincing. Mr. Pnrdon says : — " After an experience 
of twenty years, as governor of Richmond Penitentiary, 
during whicli period at least 20,000 persons were commit- 
ted to the prison, a great proportion of whom were for 
dmnkenness, I never knew of one solitary instance of an 
individual suffering, from being at once cut off from every 
thing stronger than milk. The contrary is the fact; they 
invariably improve in health from being debarred the use 
of any intoxicating liquor." Dr. Scott, an American phy- 
sician, with great earnestness of manner, and evident sin- 
cerity of motive, gave utterance to the following sentiments 
when addressing a public meeting : — " It is idle to pretend 
that a man is going to be killed by leaving off drinking. I 
should as soon think of killing a horse by leaving off the 
whip and spur, as to kill a man by leaving off the use of 
strong drink. I know more than forty cases in my prac- 
tice, where great drinkers have quitted the cup suddenly, 
and not one has been injured. And I never knew a case 
otherwise. When men long accustomed to the intoxicating 
cup lerfve it off, they are at first feeble and their appetite 
faQs, then their appetite becomes ravenous and they get 
well." 

Dr. Beid, an eminent physician and an able teacher of 
medicine in Scotland, makes some very excellent remarks, 
fully showing that the only way of safety, especially for 
the habitually intemperate, is a prompt and determined 
relinquishment of all kinds of intoxicating drink. He 
says : — " When the habit of indulgence has once fastened 
itself upon the constitution, it is not to be conquered by 
half measures — ^no compromise with it is allowable. The 
victory, over it, in order to be permanent, must be complete. 
As long as there larks a relic of it in the frame, there is 
imminent danger of a relapse of this moral malady, from 
which there seldom is, as from purely physical disorders, 
a gradual convalescence and recovery. The cure, if at all, 
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must be effected at once : cntting and pruning will do no 
good ; nothing will be of any avail short of actual extirpa- 
tion. The man who has been the slave of Intemperance 
must renounce her altogether, or she will insensibly resume 
her despotic power. With such a mistress, if he seriously 
mean to discard her, he should indulge himself in, no 
dalliance or delay. He must not allow his lips a taste 
of her former fascination." 

An expedient Eemedt. 

The remedy we recommend as a perfect cure for the 
prevalent evil of intemperance, is not only effectual and 
safe, but it is also highly expedient. It is frequently urged 
by persons who are unwilling to forego the pleasure of 
partaking of wine and other exhilarating drinks, in what 
they consider modeilation, that the object at which we aim 
might be attained without resorting to the extreme mea- 
sure of total abstinence. This we do not admit; but, 
supposing it were the case, there are many powerful argu- 
ments that might be adduced, in favour of the system for 
which we plead; any one of which ought to satisfy the 
most fastidious professor of religion. In this connection 
we only mention the scriptural doctrine of Christian expe- 
diency. Admitting that under certain circumstances it 
might be perfectly innocent and proper for Christian peo- 
ple to make use of fermented liquors to a limited extent, 
we maintain that the case is entirely altered when, in the 
age and country in which we live, their habitual use has 
led to their extravagant abuse, to such an extent as to 
involve an amount of poverty, disease, crime, misery, and 
ruin, appalling to contemplate. Under these circumstances 
it behoves every disciple of Christ to enquire, not so much 
what ia lawful and right in the abstract, or what would be 
allowable if intoxicating drink had not been used and 
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abnsed to tlie alarmiiig extent wMch we behold ; but what 
is bis duty in the present state of society, and in view of 
the danger to which the nation is exposed. We earnestly 
Bnbmit that the wisest and best coiirse, and the course 
suggested by Christian expediency is, to discountenance 
by our example and influence, that which on all hands, is 
admitted to be such a fruitful source of sin and misery, by 
totally abstaining from the use of all that can intoxicate. 

To show that we are not singular in this view of the 
subject, we might quote the opinions of many learned and 
eminent writers ; but a few sentences must suffice. Dr. J. 
Brown says : — " Everything that is lawful in itself is not 
always expedient or proper, in the circumstances in which 
we are placed. Where a thing becomes inexpedient in my 
circumstances, it becomes unlawful to me. The Christian 
who acts on the principle that everything that is lawful in 
itself may be done at all times, and in all circumstances, 
will often make his liberty a cloak of wickedness. My 
doing what, considered in itself, my conscience, it may be 
well informed, would not prevent me from doing, but by 
no means requires me to do ; my doing this in circum- 
stances in which I have reason to believe that it may prove 
a snare to myself, or that it will give offence, in the New 
Testament sense of the word, that is, throw a stumbling- 
block in the way of a worse-informed brother, is a violation 
of a sacred injunction. A Christian must not do what is 
unlawful; but it may sometimes be his duty to refrain 
from doing what is lawful, for the benefit of others." 

The sentiments of Dr. Wardlaw are to the same effect. 
He says : — " Christians do not sufficiently consider what 
advantage the world are ever prone to take, of everything 
in their conduct, that can at all be construed into allow- 
ance of what they themselves wish to practise ; how much 
further the evil of their example goes than the good ; from 
how slight an indulgence on the part of a saint, they will 
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deduce a wide and licentious sanction. Surely this ought 
to make Christians exceedingly cautious and circumspect. 
When they find their example, — even in what they may 
conceive to be in itself and as they practise it, innocent, — 
pleaded on behalf of indulgences, far beyond the harmless 
limit which they have set to themselves — it becomes their 
duty to exercise self-denial. If, by our walking on the 
brink of a precipice, the result is, that others fall over it, 
shall we, for the sake of showing our liberty, persist in 
keeping near the edge, and disdain the consequences P It 
is not for us to say, ' If men toill pervert and abuse our 
example we cannot help it, the fault is their own, let them 
take the consequences.' This is not the benevolent spirit 
of the Gospel. Oh! what is any little liberty of ours, 
however harmless, when compared with encouraging fel- 
low sinners in their worldly and self-destroying courses ? 
Such sacrifices are not to be named. Life should not be 
dear to us, when the stake to be won by its forfeiture, is 
the souls of men.*' It was in view of the same kind of 
circumstances and reasoning, that the Apostle Paul ex- 
claimed, "All things are lawful for me ; but all things are 
not expedient." " Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend." " It is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, and is made weak," 

An inexpensive Eemedt. 

The proposed remedy for our national intemperance, 
with all its concomitant evils, has the additional recom- 
mendation of being inexpensive and easy of application. 
In the case of natural disease and affliction, when a remedy 
is discovered, it is sometimes placed beyond the reach of 
persons of limited means by its costliness, or it is rendered 
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nnayailable by the difficulty attending its application ; but 
this is not tbe case with regard to the grand panacea for 
the annihilation of the greatest evil that afBicts our beloved 
country. The remedy is cheap ; the application is easy. K 
you have suffered personally, or in your family, or in the 
circle of yonr friends and acquaintance, by the inroads of 
the drink-demon, or if you deplore the ravages it is making 
in the world at large, you have no need to send to a dis- 
tance for a certain and efficient remedy, or for a skilful 
physician to apply it. The remedy is at hand. It may be 
had without money and without price, and its application 
requires no particular skill ; but determined resolution and 
perseverance. The whole process of cure is simple and 
easy. You have to do nothing, but to let the drink alone, 
and induce others to do the same, — " touch not, taste not," 
and it will certainly do you no harm. If you never suffer 
anything that can intoxicate to enter your lips, there is no 
fear of your suffering the drunkard's doom. If you can 
by your own example and influence, induce your relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances to adopt the total abstinence 
principle, the grand remedy will prevail ; our national curse 
will be rolled away ; the public houses will be closed ; hap- 
piness and comfort will be restored to many a desolate 
home; and peace and prosperity will dwell in the land. 
And, what ^is better still, the great barrier to religious 
progress will be removed, and the way will be prepared 
for the universal promulgation of the " glorious gospel of 
the blessed God," which is the grand spiritual remedy for 
all the moral evils which afflict our race, and without 
which, even the Temperance reformation itself will fail 
fully to accomplish its gloriouS mission. 

It is to aid and hasten forward, in some humble measure, 
a consummation so devoutly to be wished, by endeavouring 
to shed light upon a subject, in reference to which, it is to 
be feared, many persons still entertain erroneous and mis- 

F 
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taken views, that we send out tliis little volume. If, by 
the blessing of God upon the zealous and persevering ef- 
forts of the friends of the total abstinence cause, we are 
favoured to see the truth prevail — scientific, experimental, 
and scriptural truth, — on this question, we have no fear as 
to the result. The barriers of sensual appetite and long- 
established social customs, which now oppose the progress 
of the Temperance movement, will all give way before the 
overwhelming power of Christian example and influence, 
and our highly favoured country will be raised above the 
condition of heathen nations, exhibiting to the world the 
delightful spectacle of a reformed, sober, orderly, and re- 
generated community. 

" Inflaming wine, penucious to mankind. 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind. 
Let chiefs abstain, and spare the sacred juice ; 
To sprinkle to the gods, its better use." « 

Pope's Homer, 





CHAPTEB IV. 

The Eemedy tested bt Science. 

Katare and p r op ert i ea of Alcohol— Fhiloeophy of Dronkeimess — ^Adnlteratioii — BfBects 
of Btrong drink on the syBtem— Physical benefits of Total Abstinence— A preven- 
tive from Disease — Conducive to long life— Yirtues of pure Water. 

^HE representations given in the preceding chapter, 
of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, as 
the only effectnal and reliable remedy for intempe- 
rance and all its attendant evils, assume that it is a system 
founded in trvih, and that it fearlessly invites investigation 
and trial. This is precisely the ground that we take ; and 
to obviate any misunderstanding on the subject, we dwell 
upon it for a few moments, even at the risk of slight 
repetitions in our statement of general principles. We 
maintain that intoxicating liquors of every description are 
entirely unnecessary to persons in a state of health ;. that 
they are generally injurious ; and that they cannot be used 
freely as common beverages, to say nothing of excessive 
indulgence, without serious detriment to the health and 
constitution. We argue, therefore, that total abstinence 
is the wisest, the safest, and the best course to pursue, in 
every respect, both for body and soul, for this life and for 
that which is to come; and that, as a remedy for the 
intemperance which is, unhappily, so prevalent in our age 
and country, it could not possibly fail if it were universally 
adopted; inasmnch as, if every body entirely abstained 

F 2 
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from drinking intoxicating liqnors, all would, necessarily, 
become sober and temperate, and the great evil whicli we 
so sincerely deplore, would disappear. 

We are so thoroughly convinced of the accuracy of these 
views, and of the soundness of our fundamental principles, 
that we wish to gain for them universal currency, careful 
study, and the most scrutinizing investigation; and we 
trust the result will be, their general adoption, to the un- 
speakable advantage of tens of thousands of our fellow- 
men. With the hope of obtaining for our theory the 
consideration which we feel it deserves, and of removing 
doubts and scruples from the minds of those who have 
hitherto hesitated to give it a fair trial, we now submit 
the total abstinence principle to the test of science; and we 
have no fears as to the result, judging from the satisfaction 
with which we have studied the subject, in the best light 
she is able to throw upon it. The sciences bearing most 
directly upon the question, are chemistry, medicine, physi- 
ology, and anatomy ; the searching examination of any or 
all of which, we cordially invite. 

Chemistry has been defined by Jacquin as " that branch 
of natural philosophy which unfolds the nature of all ma- 
terial bodies, determines the number and properties of 
their component parts, and teaches us how those parts are 
united, and by what means they may be separated and 
re-combined." The aid of this noble science has been 
called in, to examine, analyse, and make known to us the 
nature and properties of the component elements of the 
various intoxicating liquors in common use, that hence- 
forth all who choose to make themselves acquainted with 
the results of her investigations, may know what it is that 
they drink, and what effect it is likely to produce ; and be 
thus left without excuse if they persist in swallowing that 
which is injurious to their best interests. We now proceed 
to lay before our readers a few simple facts relating to this 
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8Til)ject, couclied in plain and popular language, avoiding 
as far as possible all teclinical phraseology, whicli might 
in any way tend to perplex those who have not been in- 
itiated into the mysteries of chemical science. 

Natitbe and propebtiss of Alcohol. 

The first great truth revealed to us by the process we 
bave mentioned, is the fact, that there exists in all kinds 
of intoxicating liquors, an element which chemists call 
cdcoJiol. This is indeed the exciting or inebriating princi- 
ple without which all kinds of drinks in common use would 
be comparatively harmless, whether they did any good or 
not. It is necessary to know something about the nature 
and properties of this mysterious, fascinating substance, if 
we would clearly understand the bearings of the question 
before us. Alcohol is a subtle spirit, which is not found 
naturally in connection with any substance in the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdom. It is only brought into 
existence, so to speak, by subjecting certain matter to the 
process of what chemists call vinous fermentation. The 
power and influence of alcohol, as an intoxicant, has been 
known to mankind ever since the days of Noah, when "he 
planted a vineyard ; and drank of the wine, and was drunk- 
en ; " but it is questionable if it was known chemically, as 
a distinct element possessed of such remarkable properties, 
until a comparatively recent period. 

The Persians tell a curious story of the wonderful power 
of alcohol, on its first discovery by them from accidental 
fermentation. It is extracted from MouUah Ackber's MS. 
and is quoted by Sir James Malcolm, in his History of 
Persia. According to this account, Jem Sheed, the foun- 
der of Persepolis, was immoderately fond of grapes, and, 
with a view to preserve some till the time when they were 
out of season, he had them put into vessels, and deposited 
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in vaults for future use. When the vessels were opened, it 
was found that the grapes, or rather the liquor which had 
issued from them, had fermented. The juice in this state 
was so acid, that the king believQd it to be poisonous. A 
label, with the word ".poison *' was accordingly placed on 
each vessel containing the mysterious liquid. One of the 
favourite ladies of the court was afflicted with the most 
distressing attacks of nervous headache, in a paroxysm of 
which she wickedly resolved to put an end to her existence. 
By accident she found one of the vessels with "poison" 
written upon it, and, intent upon her purpose, swallowed 
a considerable portion of its contents. Stupefaction, as 
might be expected, followed this act ; but, strange to say, 
unlike similar indulgence in modem times, it had the effect 
of removing the headache. Charmed with the remedy, 
and the dreamy, fascinating influence it produced, the lady 
was often induced to repeat the experiment, until the mon- 
arch's "poison" was all drank. The theft was discovered, 
and the fair culprit confessed the deed. A quantity of 
wine was again made, and Jem Sheed and all his court 
partook of the newly-discovered beverage. 

Having stated that alcohol is the intoxicating principle 

in all distilled and fermented liquors, it may be interesting 

to the reader to know the proportion in which it exists in 

the different kinds of drink in common use. We have 

examined the findings by different chemists after sandiy 

experiments ; and, leaving out fractions and summarizing 

the whole, the result is substantially as follows : — 

Brandy, Rum, Gin, &c. contain about 53 per cent. 

Wines, as Port, Sherry, &c. average 23 

Light Wines, as Claret, Hock, &c. 15 

Ales of different kinds 7 

Porter, Stout, <fcc. 6 

Cider and small Beer 4 

From the above analysis and other chemical experiments 
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whicli have been made at different times, it appears that 
ardent spirits consist entirely of alcohol and water in 
about equal proportions, being merely flavoured with, the 
different kinds of vegetable matter from which they are 
respectively distilled. Wines of various kinds contain the 
quantity of alcohol indicated, together with water and the 
juice of the grapes used in their manufacture, and such 
other ingredients as are fully known only to those who 
have been initiated into the mysteries of the trade, except 
such as are compounded entirely of spirits, drugs, and 
other pernicious ingredients. Ale and porter also contain 
the proportion of alcohol mentioned, but consist substan- 
tially of the infusion of malt and hops and sugar, and cer- 
tain obnoxious articles of adulteration, to which we shall 
have occasion to refer farther on. 

Various opinions have been expressed by scientific men, 
with regard to the nature and properties of this alcohol, 
which is known to be the powerful instrument of intoxica- 
tion, and the principal source of the evils over which we 
mourn. We may confidently assert, however, that accord- 
ing to the most recent experiments, alcohol is not, and can 
never be, a proper article of food. It never digests, and 
therefore, cannot assimilate or contribute in any way to the 
nourishment of the system, but passes off, after doing its 
deadly work, just in the state in which it was imbibed. 
Alcohol acts principally upqn the blood, the nerves, and 
the brain. It quickens the circulation to an extent which 
is seriously detrimental to health; enervates the whole 
system, when the first flush of excitement has passed away; 
and, after continuous indulgence, frequently deranges the 
mental faculties, to an extent alarming to contemplate. 
Some have thought that the injurious influence of ardent 
spirits, and other alcoholic drinks, is considerably dimin- 
ished, if not entirely neutralized, by dilution. This is 
a grand mistake. You may add ever so much pure water 
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to the poisonons infusion, but yon cannot thereby expel 
the demon. The deadly foe is still there; and alcohol 
produces its sad but legitimate effects, according to the 
quantity imbibed, whether taken in its burning purity or 
largely diluted. When taken in considerable quantities, 
alcohol has been pronounced by competent authority to be 
a slow but certain poison, and medical testimony has been 
cited in another place in proof of the fact, which need not 
be repeated here. 

The most recent testimony of science, to the nature and 
properties of alcohol, and the truth and excellency of total 
abstinence, was that of Dr. B. W. Bichardson, f.b.s., in his 
celebrated address in the Sheldonian theatre, Oxford, in 
October, 1876, when he said : — " I have learned by experi- 
mental observation, that, in its action on the living body, 
this chemical substance, alcohol, deranges the constitution 
of the blood ; unduly excites the heart and respiration ; 
paralyses the minute blood-vessels ; injuriously affects the 
functions of the digestive organs, of the liver, and of the 
kidneys ; disturbs the regularity of nervous action ; lowers 
the animal temperature ; and lessens the muscular power." 
In answer to the plea of the moderate drinker, that his 
practice is necessary to aid the digestion of his food. Dr. 
Richardson says further : — " Nothing more effectually hin- 
ders digestion than alcohol. I hold that those who abstain 
from alcohol have the best digestion; and that more in- 
stances of indigestion, of flatulency, of acidity, of depres- 
sion of mind and body from indigestion are produced by 
alcohol, than by any other single cause." And again, he 
remarks : — " The mere question of the destructive effect of 
alcohol on the membranes of the body and on the nervous 
system, would be sufficient study for an address on the 
mischiefs of it. I cannot define it better, indeed, than to 
say that it is an agent as potent for evil, as it is helpless for 
good. It begins by destroying, it ends by destruction ; and 
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it implants organic changes which progress independentlj 
of its presence, even in those that are not bom." 

Philosophy of Dbxjnzbnness. 

Many pages might be filled with facts and illustrations 
relating to the philosophy pi drunkenness, and the difEerent 
efEects produced by intoxicating liquors ^n difEerent per- 
sons. Alcohol, when freely imbibed, not only induces 
stupefaction, unsteadiness, mental aberration, loquacious- 
ness, pugnacity, and other ordinary symptoms of the 
disease known as drunkenness; but on some persons it 
operates in a very remarkable manner. The potent fluid 
seems to fly up into the head, and to affect certain organs 
of the brain more than others. Hence we have noticed 
not only different degrees of comparative calmness and 
violence in persons under the influence of strong drink; 
but we have met with cases of a very peculiar character 
-which deserve a passing notice in this connection. Profes- 
sors LaUemand and Perrin, in their remarkable researches, 
have proved that alcohol, when introduced into the system 
in certain quantities, produces in all persons an intoxica- 
tion, which is marked by a progressive series of functional 
disturbances and alterations, the intensity of which cor- 
responds with the extent of the indulgence. Alcohol is no 
respecter of persons. If freely imbibed, it will as certainly 
operate on the monarch as on the beggar ; on the minister 
of the Gospel, as on the vilest reprobate ; on the judge on 
the bench, as on the criminal at the bar^ on the valiant 
soldier who fights his country's battles, as on the humblest 
member of the Peace Society. None who partake of it can 
withstand its essential influence, although they may exem- 
plify its power, as they often do, by varying actions and 
behaviour. 

Some persons, when under the influence of alcoholic 
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liquor, act as madmen for the time being,, and, as sncli, 
they are regarded by their more sober fellow-men. The 
chief magistrate and mayor of a populous town, not a hun- 
dred miles from the place where we write, said on a certain 
public occasion not long ago, that he would '' treat drunk- 
ards like other maniacs, by placing them in confinement 
until they came to their senses." This might have passed 
as a sage saying, and have been consistent enough ; but, 
coming as it did, from the lips of the largest brewer in the 
county, it naturally produced a titter among those 'who 
heard it. Drunkenness, nevertheless, does in some cases, 
assume the character of madness, and those who are under 
its influence conduct themselves more like fiends than hu- 
man beings. We have known a man, peaceable and quiet 
enough when sober, who, when intoxicated, would kick 
down a kind, beseeching, loving wife, or a poor helpless 
child, with as much vengeance as he would kick a reptile 
out of his way. Others again become perfect fools under 
its influence. After taking two or three glasses of alcoholic 
beverage, they will commit all kinds of foolish and mean- 
ingless actions, without thinking of the consequences. 

We remember a ludicrous scene which was presented in 
a certain town early one morning, which we may mention 
as an illustration. It was a young gentleman, a collegian 
forsooth, sitting on a door-step, quite exhausted with the 
daring exploits of the night. It would be difficult to say 
how many sign-boards he had pulled down, and how many- 
windows he had broken ; but on his knee were two door- 
knockers, threa bell-pulls, and part of an iron railing, all 
of which he had torn from their original places and taken 
into safe custody, and of which he Seemed exceedingly 
proud. In fact, he appeared to think himself as brave and. 
valiant as any young British officer who has captured the 
colours of the enemy, — ^flagstaff and all, on the field of 
battle. Sometimes this phase of drunkenness will assume 
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the form of a harmless or ahsurd generosity ; and the ine- 
briate will take a pleasure in "stending" champagne or 
brandy-and- water for a navvy, a policeman, or an organ- 
grinder ; and sometimes, not at all particnlar, he will treat 
the company round. But whether this is done from " love 
of approbation'* or from pure benevolence, may be feirly 
questioned. 

We have known instances of a still more serious nature, 
in which alcohol has acted upon different organs of the 
brain in an alarming manner; producing in one man an 
uncontrollable propensity to destroy life and property; in 
another the habit of exaggeration or habitual untrutkfidness ; 
and in a third a proneness to thieving, or to take that 
'which is not his own. As an illustration of the propensity 
last named, Dr. Munroe relates the following striking inci- 
dent : — " I knew many years ago, a very clever, industrious, 
and talented young man, who told me, that whenever he 
bad been drinking, he could hardly withstand the tempta- 
tion to steal any thing that came in his way; but, that 
these feelings never troubled him at other times. One 
afternoon, after he had been indulging with his fellow- 
workmen in sundiy libations, his will was unfortunately 
overpowered, and he took from the mansion where he was 
working some articles of worth, of which he was accused, 
and was afterwards sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
When set at liberty, he had the good fortune to be placed 
among some kind-hearted per'sons, vulgarly called teetotal- 
ers; and, from conscientious motives, he signed the pledge, 
now about twenty years ago. From that time to the 
present moment he has never experienced the over-master- 
ing desire, which so often beset him in his drinking days — 
to take that which was not his own. Moreover, no pretext 
on earth, not even that of sickness, could now induce him 
to taste of any liquor containing alcohol, feeling that, un- 
der its influence, he might again fall its victim." 
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Adulteration. 

Hitlierto we have dwelt, chiefly, on the nature and pro- 
perties of alcohol, as revealed by chemical and medical 
science, and on the injurious influence which it exercises 
over both body and mind, that being the principal exciting 
element in all kinds of intoxicating drinks. But there is 
another branch of the subject, which, in justice to our 
readers must not be passed over in silence, namely, the 
adulteration of almost every kind of alcoholic liquor in 
common use. There are circumstances connected with the 
manufactv/re of some of them, sufficiently repulsive to a 
sensitive mind, of which we have been eye-witnesses both 
at home and abroad; but the extent to which they are 
afterwards adulterated is awful to contemplate. Our facts 
in relation to this matter, are gathered from sources of 
undoubted authority ; partly from books provided for the 
trade, or published to expose its dishonesty, as "The Vint- 
ner's Guide," "The Wine Merchant's Companion," "The 
Art of Brewing,'' " The Chemical Dictionary," " Adultera- 
tion Unmasked ; " and partly from actual chemical analy- 
sis and personal examination. Our limited space necessarily 
imposes the strictest regard to brevity ; but we are anxious 
that those who still dabble with intoxicating drinks should 
know what it is that they actually purchase and swallow, 
and the danger to which they thus expose themselves, that 
they may be won over to the principles and practice of 
total abstinence. We have said that if the fascinating and 
destructive alcohol were eliminated from all kinds of in- 
toxicating liquors, they would be comparatively harmless. 
This is substantially correct, as they could no longer re- 
duce men to the condition of brute beasts, nor inflict the 
injuries on their bodies and minds, which we have men- 
tioned. But, from what follows, it will be seen that there 
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wonid still remain in the beverages in common nse, ele- 
ments sufficiently pernicious and objectionable, to cause 
them to be shnnned by all wise and sensible men. 

In the adulteration of a/rdent spirits, as brandy, mm, gin, 
and whiskey, we find the following materials employed, 
saffron, aqua ammonia, dulcified nitre, alkaline salts, orris 
root, capsicums, oil of vitriol, oil of turpentine, oil of al- 
monds, oil of carraways, oil of juniper, sulphuric asther, 
cassia, angelica root, blue stone, &c., with such directions 
as the following :— " To give new brandy all the qualities of 
old, — To one gallon of brandy add thirty drops of aqua 
ammonia ; shake it well that it may combine with the acid, 
on which the taste and other qualities of the new liquor 
depend." " To strengthen gin, — The spirits will appear 
stronger than they really are, by five per cent, with the 
addition of blue stone, oil of vitriol, and oil of almonds, in 
proper proportions." " To prepare cordial gin, — Add oil of 
bitter almonds, oil of vitriol, and oil of almonds, &c." 

It is confidently asserted by those who are in a position 
to know the fact, that spirits sold by retail are all adulte- 
rated, and some of them to a dreadful extent. And the 
deadly nature of the materials employed, may be inferred 
from the following startling incident, recorded in a book 
called " The Art of Brewing." " Some months ago a per- 
son having writing to do, that would occupy great part of 
the night, purchased at a liquor-shop in Newgate-street, 
London, half a pint of gin, and during the night he drank 
a goblet of grog, which he made from it. He was seized 
with most excruciating agony, spasms of the stomach, 
temporary paralysis, and loss of intellect ; these he attri- 
buted to some natural cause, and he gave the remainder of 
the liquor to a person who called on him in the morning. 
In about an hour that person was similarly afEected. This 
induced enquiry : and it was ascertained, that the woman 
who served the liquor had mistaken the bottle, and had 
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sold half a pint of the fluid intended to prepare the adul- 
terations for sale. The last mentioned person -who partook 
of this infernal mixture, died of its effects." 

The adulteration of wines is also carried on to a great 
extent in a similar manner to that of the adulteration of 
spirits. Among the materials employed in this infamous 
process, we find the following : — Alum, tartaric acid, Bra- 
zil-wood, gypsum, oak saw-dust, the husks of filberts, log 
wood, rhatamy root, oxide of lead, ink of alicant, beni 
carlo, &c. The following recipe is given in the books 
already alluded to, for " Making port wine, — Take of good 
cider four gallons, juice of red beet two quarts, logwood 
four ounces, rhatamy root, bruised, half a pound. First 
infuse the rhatamy root in brandy and a gallon of cider for 
one week, then strain off the liquor, and mix the other in- 
gredients, keep it in a cask for a month, and it will be fit 
to bottle." To show that this is no exaggerated represen- 
tation, we may add the following analysis of a bottle of 
cheap port, from the ifec^amV* Magazine: — "Spirits of 
wine three ounces, cider fourteen ounces, sugar one ounce 
and a half, alum two scruples, tartaric acid one scruple, 
strong decoction of logwood four ounces." Accum, on 
"Culinary Poisons,'* says: — "There are many other so- 
phistications which are deceptive, and which are connected 
with another branch of an absolutely criminal nature : — 
The most dangerous adulteration of wine, is by some pre- 
parations of lead. Lead is certainly employed for this 
purpose. Merchants persuade themselves that the minute 
quantity employed for that purpose is perfectly harmless. 
But chemical analysis proves the contrary, and it must be 
pronounced highly deleterious. Lead, in whatever state it 
is taken into the stomach, occasions terrible diseases. And 
wine adulterated with it becomes a slow poison. The mer- 
chant or dealer who practises this dangerous sophistication, 
adds to the crime of fraud that of murder; and deliberately 
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sows the seeds of disease and death among those who con- 
tribute to his emolument." 

Nor is the adulteration of malt liquors less elaborate and 
serious in its consequences. The substances used in the 
adulteration. of ale and porter, are capsicums, coculus in- 
dicus, salt of tartar, ginger, slaked lime, salt of steel, sul- 
phate of iron, vulgo, copperas, alum, salt, green vitriol, 
tartaric acid, wormwood, quassia chips, rosemary, nux 
vomica, opium, tobacco, headings, and other noxious drugs. 
And it is a remarkable fact, that polluted water, in some 
instances, appears to be preferred in the manufacture of 
malt liquor, to that which is pure and wholesome. We 
state this not as our own individual opinion merely, but on 
the recorded testimony of those who had the best means of 
knowing. A practical brewer is reported as saying : — "In 
the brewery where for years I have been employed, the 
pipes which drew the water from the river, came in just 
at the place which received the drainings from the horse 
stables, and there is no such beer in the world as was made 
from it." And the foul water of the river Thames has been 
pronounced as of first rate quality for the manufacture of 
porter. "But," it has been asked, "is not fermentation a 
purifying process, and does it not remove from malt liquor 
whatever is hurtful, filthy, or disgusting ? " This question 
has received the following answer from one competent to 
reply: — "The tartaric acid, which may cause the gout, 
the poisonous qualities of the hop, the henbane, the coculus 
indicus, nux vomica, grains of paradise, copperas, or opium 
used in ale and porter, are not removed by fermentation, 
nor is the foul matter of animal substances, put in to pro- 
mote the fermentation and vegetation of the malt, by any 
means fuUy removed.*' One of the noted writers from 
whom we have already quoted, says : — " Malt liquor, and 
especially porter, is among those articles, in the manuf ac- 
tni^e of which the greatest frauds are committed. Un- 
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wholesome ingredients are used by fraudulent brewers, 
and very deleterious substances are also vended both to 
brewers and retailers for adulterating beer. * Green vitriol, 
coculus indicus, alum, and salt are used to give it head : 
and capsicums and grains of paradise, two highly acrid 
substances, are employed to give a pungency to the weaker 
and more insipid sorts. , Betailers also employ isinglass, 
molasses, and gentian root. It will be noticed that while 
some of the sophistications are comparatively harmless, 
others are effected by substances seriously detrimental to 
health. But all are used for fraudulent purposes, to de- 
ceive the people, and to cheat them out of their money.*' 

Startling as these statements, in reference to the adulte- 
ration of intoxicating liquor, may appear to those who 
were previously unacquainted with this mystery of ini- 
quity, it would be an easy matter to confirm and illustrate 
them by facts and testimonies in great variety, and almost 
without end. It may be sufficient, however, to say, that 
notwithstanding the interference of the law at different 
periods, and occasional prosecutions, the shameful practice 
is as old as the liquor traffic, in this country. As early as 
the days of the Spectator and the TaMler, Addison, with a 
spice of satire, wrote as follows : — " There is in the city a 
certain fraternity of chemical operators, who work under 
ground, in holes, caverns, and dark retirements, to conceal 
their mysteries from the eyes and observations of mankind, 
These subterranean philosophers are daily employed in the 
transmutation of liquors, and by the power of magical 
drugs, and incantations, raising under the streets of Lon- 
don, the choicest products of the hills and valleys of 
France. They can squeeze Bordeaux out of sloes, and 
draw Champagne out of apples." 

It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that under stress of 
circumstances, parties implicated in the disreputable busi- 
ness, have made startling revelations and confessions of 
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their gnilt. Dr. Nott says: — "I had a friend who had 
been himseK a wine dealer ; and having read the startling 
statements which had been made public, in relation to the 
brewing of wines, and the adulteration of other liquors 
generally, I enquired of that friend as to the verity of 
these statements. His reply was : — * God forgive what has 
passed in my own cellar, but the statements made are 
true, — all true, I assure you.' " And it is recorded of an- 
other wine dealer, that on his death-bed, in the bitterness 
of penitential sorrow, he acknowledged that he had often 
seen his customers wasting away around him, poisoned by 
what he had meted out to them, and that the same wine 
which was the cause of their decline, was often prescribed 
by their physicians as"a means for their recovery. 

On glancing over the list of materials employed in the 
manufacture and adulteration of intoxicating beverages in 
common use ; and on a careful examination of their nature 
and properties, especially such as coculus indicus, (ten 
grains of which will kill a dog in a few minutes,) copperas, 
vitriol, and other noxious drugs, combined with alcohol, 
the giant foe of health and happiness, we can scarcely be 
surprised at the havoc and desolation resulting from the 
drinking customs of our age and nation. The diseases 
directly traceable to the free and even moderate use of 
strong drink, as attested and illustrated by chemical an- 
alysis, medical experience, and physiological facts, often 
confirmed by anatomical or jpost mortem examinations, are 
numerous, and of a character which ought not to be passed 
over by the friends of humanity, without serious notice. 
They are not the mere creations of imagination, called into 
being for party purposes, or to sustain an argument : they 
are veritable facts, based upon the testimony of learned, 
sensible, scientific, and professional men, whose reputation 
for skill, honesty, and veracity, is to themselves of great 
consequence, and which cannot, therefore, be lightly set 
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aside. We maj glance at a few of these, as simple spedi- 
xnens of a still larger number which might have been 
quoted. 

Effects of Steong Deink on the System. 

Dr. Foster, late physician to the British fleet, says: — 
" These liquors, in all their forms, and however used, are 
the most productive of the causes of disease with which 
we are acquainted." Dr. Allen says : — " On every organ 
they touch, ardent spirits operate as a poison. Nowhere 
in the human body are they allowed a lodgment, until 
the vital powers are so far jprostrated that they cannot be 
removed. They are hurried on from one organ to another, 
marking their course with irregularity of action and dis- 
turbance of function, until at last they are taken up by the 
emunctories, or scavengers of the system, and unceremo- 
niously excluded. When through decay of organic vigour 
this process ceases, the work of destruction is drawing to 
a close, and the last glimmerings of life are soon extin- 
guished. To a man in health there is no such thing as a 
temperate use of spirits. In any quantity they are an 
enemy to the human constitution." Dr. Buchan says : — 
" Malt liquors render the Wood sizey and unfit for circula- 
tion ; hence proceed obstructions and inflammation of the 
lungs. There are few great beer drinkers who are not 
phthisical, — ^brought on by the glutinous and indigestible 
nature of strong ale. Those who drink ardent spirits or 
wine run still greater hazard; these liquors inflame the 
blood, and tear the tender vessels of the lungs to pieces." 

Dr. Ghregory says : — " Spirits are the most hurtful of all 
things to the stomach : there is an erroneous opinion that 
they will not hurt when taken so as not to intoxicate. It 
is impossible to express in su£B[ciently strong terms to dys- 
peptics, the bad effects of using any spirituous liquors^ as 
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it is impossible they can recover whilst they employ them." 
And Dr. Johnstone says : — "The beer-bibber has probably 
little reason to exult over the dram-drinker. If he escapes 
ascites, or dropsy of the abdomen, he rnns the risk of 
hydrothorax, or dropsy of the chest, a mnch worse disease ! 
If he have an immnnity from disorder of the liver, he 
becomes pre-disposed to derangement of the heart ! If he 
experience not emaciation and tremors, he too often be- 
comes overloaded with fat, and dies apoplectic ! If he is 
not so liable to maniacal paroxysms of fury from the fire of 
ardent spirits, his intellectual faculties become soddened 
as it were, and stupidity ensues ! " 

Medical men of eminent ability also speak with great 
earnestness and emphiSrsis, of the injurious effects of in- 
toxicating liquors on the functions of the heart, and other 
vital organs of the system. In addition to some incidental 
references to this phase of the question in other parts of 
this volume, the following testimonies are worthy of serious 
consideration. Dr. Dods says ; — " Disease of the heart and 
blood-vessels was formerly of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, but it is now extremely common. The effects of 
alcohol on the blood-vessels seem to be two-fold, increased 
excitement, and contraction of the diameter of the vessels ; 
this tends to produce enlargement in some parts of the 
blood-vessels, or efiEusion, should their coats give way at 
any part of their course ; diseased deposits are frequently 
formed where the branch is given off, or in some of the 
wider portions of the blood-vessels, which give rise to 
painful symptoms common in gout and rheumatism." 

In his treatise on ** Diseases of the Liver," Dr. Sanders 
Bays : — " In many cases the abuse of vinous spirits disposes 
to jaundice of the most serious kind, because generally 
accompanied with diseaped structure of the liver; and that 
tbe stomachs of persons who have died under the habit of 
drinking drams, have on dissection, generally been found 
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in a flabby and inelastic state, capable of secreting only 
diseased fluids. The loss of tone in the stomach is often 
accompanied by tremors, heat, and a propensity to palsy, 
loss of memory, &c." In the conrse of his remarks, when 
enlarging on this subject, the same eminent physician 
says : — " The quantity of food taken at one meal should be 
moderate, and water should be the only liquid drank with 
such meals, as more effectually promoting digestion, than 
fermented liquors of any kind." And, writing on the same 
important subject. Dr. Henderson observes, that, " In per- 
sons of the strongest frame, wine does not directly forward 
the process of digestion, is proved by the derangement of 
the alimentary organs which always follows successive in- 
dulgence in its use. Great drinkers, it is well known, are 
small eaters, and usually terminate their career by losing 
their appetite altogether." Dr. Burgess, of London, made 
a post mortem examination of a person, who for a consider- 
able period had been accustomed to indulge immoderately 
in the use of ardent spirits ; and, in reporting the result, 
he says, that *Hhe liver was friable when touched, and 
almost tumbled to pieces in the hand." And Dr. Brewster 
concludes a lengthened statement by saying, '* It is enough 
to observe that the habitual use of intoxicating drink, 
even within the limits of what is commonly deemed sobri- 
ety, is equally destructive to the health of both body and 
mind." 

Physical effects of Total Abstinence. 

After these emphatic statements as to the injurious ef- 
fects of intoxicating drinks of every kind and in every 
degree, on the health and constitution, we are not surprised 
that the same gentlemen, and other eminent physicians 
and philosophers, should be equally explicit in their testi- 
mony in favour .of total abstinence, even when regarded 
from a medical and scientific point of view. Quotations 
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might be multiplied to almost any extent; but we must 
confine ourselves to a few selections bearing most directly 
upon the question now before ns, and most likely to illus- 
trate onr theory. As early as 1804, and long before the 
commencement of the modem Temperance movement, Dr. 
Gtimet, a medical man who seems to have been far in 
advance of the times, said: — "I am sensible that I am 
treading on delicate ground, but I am determined to speak 
my sentiments with plainness and sincerity, since the health 
and welfare of thousands are concerned. Most persons 
have so indulged themselves in this pernicious habit of 
drinking wine, that they imagine they cannot live without 
a little every day ; they think that their very existence de- 
pends upon it, and that their stomachs require it ! Similar 
arguments may be brought forward in favour of any other 
bad habit. Though, at first, the violence we do to nature 
makes her revolt, in a little time she submits, and is not 
only reconciled, but grows fond of the habit, and we think 
it necessary to our existence : neither the flavour of wine, 
opium, snufE, or tobacco, are naturally agreeable to us : on 
the contrary, they are highly unpleasant at first ; but, by 
the force of habit they become pleasant." Then he goes 
on to show the advantage of entirely abstaining from these 
things, with an earnestness truly remarkable, considering 
the age in which he lived. 

In after years, when attention was called to the Tempe- 
rance question, and scientific men in considerable numbers, 
from conviction of duty, gave in their adhesion to the total 
abstinence principle, they became still more explicit and 
emphatic in their testimonies in its favour. Hence Dr. 
Elliotson, of London, in his work on "Human Physiology" 
says, that '' total abstinence from all alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotic substances, will greatly augment health 
and lengthen life." And Dr. Orpen, a distinguished phy- 
sician in Dublin, when speaking at a public Temperance 
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meeting, is reported to have said : — " It is my convictioii 
that those who belong to such a society as this will seldom 
have occasion for medical men. The diseases of your chil- 
dren will be diminished by adopting the principles of this 
society, and the public health immeasurably improved. In 
fact every year adds to my conviction, that if the public 
would act with common sense, and relinquish those drink- 
ing habits which have so long domineered over society, 
they would enjoy such a portion of health as would starve 
almost all the physicians. That is my simple statement, 
contrary to my own personal interest and advantage. It 
costs you nothing, -^receive it, and you will find yourselves 
both healthier and richer than you have hitherto been." 
When the principle and practice of total abstinence began 
to prevail several years ago in some parts of Ireland, the 
change which took place not only in the manners and 
morals, but also in the health of the people, was very re- 
markable. Adverting to this subject, Mr. Robert Charlton 
observes : — " The diminution of disease is another striking 
feature to be noticed. A druggist in Limerick gave me to 
understand, that the consumption of medicines at the dis- 
pensaries is wonderfully reduced, and that the number of 
broken limbs and other casualties is now so small, that 
the surgeons at the Limerick hospital have, comparatively 
nothing to do.'* 

In reference to the same subject, a correspondent of a 
Dublin paper wrote as follows : — " Our hospitals are giv- 
ing striking evidence of the effects of temperance. I was 
conversing with one of the founders of the * House of 
Recovery,' with which he has long been connected. He 
was quite uneasy at the large old establishment of phy- 
sicians, nurses, and servants being still kept up, while 
there is so little for them to do ! The average number of 
fever patients does not now, he says, exceed 100 to 110, 
while it used to be 300 to 400. This is, I believe, a pretty 
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fair specimen of other hospitals. Thq young snrgeons are 
in a despairing state, for want of a supply of patients with 
broken limbs, of whom, in bygone days there was an 
abnndance." And Dr. Cheyne, late Physician-general in 
Ireland, makes the following pointed and somewhat hu- 
morous observations : — " If an end were put to the drink- 
ing of port, punch, and porter, there would be an end to 
my worldly prosperity. Physicians, surgeons, and apoth- 
ecaries would be ruined ; medical halls would be stripped 
of their splendour; and disease be, comparatively, rare, 
simple, and manageable ; the clerical physician would lose 
the benefit of teaching, and the student the opportunity of 
learning his profession in our flourishing hospitals." 

A Pbeventive fbom Disease. 

It is a common adage, that " Prevention is better than 
cure." This has been strikingly exemplified where total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks has been exten- 
sively practised. We have conclusive evidence that it has 
in numerous instances, proved a preservative against fatal 
epidemics. We do not mean to say that none but the in- 
temperate have been swept away by these awful visitations, 
but that the mortality has been much less where tempe- 
rance prevailed. This was notoriously the case during the 
prevalence of cholera at different periods in the United 
Kingdom. This awful scourge was fearfully prevalent in 
Edinburgh, in 1848-9 ; but medical men in extensive prac- 
tice, declared that they never saw an abstainer affected 
with the disease, nor could they hear of any, although their 
enquiries extended over a considerable portion of the city, 
and a large number of cases. A gentleman at Paisley 
writes : — " When the cholera visited us in 1848, I resolved 
to pay particular attention to the number of abstainers 
that would be carried away by that disease, and I obtained 
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the report from the Board of Health every morning. The 
result of this investigation was, that out of 337 cases, only- 
one patient was an abstainer, and he had but lately become 
so. The population of Paisley according to the last census 
is about 60,963, so that there was one case of cholera to 
every 181 inhabitants ; while only one of the 2000 abstain- 
ers in the town was attacked." 

About the beginning of 1849 the cholera raged with 
great violence in the mining district of Coatbridge, and 
carried off a large number of the inhabitants. Of 386 
persons connected with the Total Abstinence Society only 
one died, and he had only been a member three months. 
Dr. James Adams, parochial district surgeon, Qlasgow, 
writing on the 6th of October, 1849, says : — " During the 
late epidemic of cholera, I had the medical superintendence 
of one of the districts into which the city was divided; 
and my observations, consequently, extended over a con- 
siderable number of cases. The facts were carefully noted 
by myself, and by the medical assistants who there acted 
under my instructions. I found that the mortality among 
individuals attacked with malignant cholera, and whose 
previous habits had been temperate, was in the proportion 
of one death to every six cases ; while among persons of 
previously intemperate habits, the mortality was two deaths 
to every five cases. This is a startling and very serious 
fact." Of the many hundreds of persons who died of 
cholera in Plymouth and Devonport in the summer of 
1849, it is stated on good authority, that " dovni to nearly 
the close of its prevalence, only one, as far as ascertained, 
was a member of the Total Abstinence Society, although 
during that period there were from 3000 to 4000 pledged 
abstainers in those towns. The results of rigid temperance 
were no doubt similar in many other places. 

Total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors has often 
proved effectual in warding off fatal attacks of typhoid and 
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otiier kinds of fever. Medical men and others have re- 
marked that during the prevalence of epidemical fevers, 
persons of temperate habits were seldom attacked, and, if 
from their residence in infected localities or other circum- 
stances, they were seized with the disease, they generally 
fared better than those who were accustomed to the free 
use of strong drink, comparatively few being carried ofE 
by it. Where special attention has been paid to the sub- 
ject, and notes taken at the time, the results have been 
remarkable. During the prevalence of fever in G-lasgow, 
a few years ago, the mortality was great among that part 
of the population notoriously addicted to intemperance, 
but in those parts of the city where the people generally 
were more sober in their habits, there was but little fever 
and very few deaths ; whilst in the Prison, with 600 in- 
mates of both sexes, there was not a single case. This 
remarkable instance of exemption from fever was attribu- 
ted by medical men to the fact, that special attention was 
paid to ventilation and cleanliness, and that no intoxica- 
ting drink was allowed to the prisoners. It is recorded 
of Father Matthew, the great Irish temperance reformer, 
that he invariably claimed for his disciples comparative 
immunity from typhus and other epidemical fevers, as the 
result of their total abstinence, and that he appealed to 
facts in proof of his oft-repeated assertion. 

Tropical climates h&,ve often been blamed for consequen- 
ces which in truth belonged to the free use of intoxicating 
drink. The following story of a sailor is strikingly illus- 
trative of this, as well as of the great advantages of total 
abstinence in cases of fever. — " I have been fourteen years 
a sailor. Sir, and I*ve found in all parts of the world I 
could get along as well without alcoholic drinks as with 
them, and better too. Some years ago when we lay in 
Jamaica, several of us were sick with fever, and among 
the rest, the second mate. The doctor had given him 
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brandy to keep him np, but I thought it was a queer kind 
of * keeping np.' Why you see it stands to reason, Sir, 
that if you heap fuel on the fire it will bum the faster, and 
putting the brandy to a fever is just the same kind of 
thing. Brandy is more than half alcohol, you know. Well, 
the dootor gave him up, and I was sent .to watch him. No 
medicine was left, for it was of no use. I^othing would 
help him, and I had my directions what to do with the 
body when he was dead. Towards midnight he asked for 
water. I got him the coolest I could find, and gave hun 
all he wanted ; and, if you'll believe me. Sir, in less than 
three hours he drank three gallons. The sweat rolled off 
him like rain. Then he sank off, and I thought sure he 
was gone. But he was sleeping, and as sweetly as a child. 
In the morning when the doctor came, he asked what time 
the mate died. * Wont you go in and look at him,' said I. 
He went in and took the mate's hand. * Why,' he said, 
* the man is not dead ! He's alive and doing well ! What 
have you given him ? ' * Water, simply water, and all he 
wanted of it ! ' I said. I don't know as the doctor learned 
anything from that, but I did; and now no doctor puts 
alcohol down me or any of my folks, for a fever, I can tell 
you. I am a plain unlettered man, but I know too much 
to let any doctor bum me up with alcohol." 

It is now beginning to be observed, that, not only in the 
case of epidemical diseases, but also in several dangerous 
occupations, strict temperance is the best preservative a- 
gainst serious consequences. In connection with some 
mechanical trades, workmen are exposed to noxious agen- 
cies which sometimes prove very detrimental to the health 
of the careless and intemperate ; but, on the principle of 
total abstinence the risk is considerably diminished, if not 
entirely removed. This is especially the case with painters, 
iron founders, and operatives in chemical works. Formerly 
it was usual for workmen in the most arduous and danger- 
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ons positions, to attempt to fortify themselves against the 
injurious consequences of the fumes, <fec. to which they 
were exposed, by partaking freely of ardent spirits or malt 
liquor. But these were found rather to aggravate the evil ; 
and men who have had the courage and resolution to 
abstain from them entirely, and to trust to more simple 
beverages, have suffered less inconvenience and enjoyed 
better health. * 

CONDUCrVB TO LONG LiFB. 

But, perhaps, the best and most conclusive proof that 
total abstinence is friendly to health, happiness, and lon- 
gevity, is to be gathered from facts and statistics connected 
with the experience of Sick Clubs, Friendly Societies, and 
Assurance Companies. In a comparison of eight general 
Sick Clubs, with three whose members were teetotalers, in 
the town of Preston, it was found that among the drinkers 
233 out of every 1,000 were annually sick ; and among the 
abstainers only 139. The drinkers, on the average, were 
each sick seven weeks and four days ; the teetotalers only 
three weeks and two days. The drinking clubs had to pay 
£2 16s. Id. to each of their 233 members. The abstainers 
only £1 9s. 2d. to each of their 139 members. Therefore, 
the total expense per 1,000 on the teetotal system would be 
^202 14s. 2d., and on the drinking system, £673 7s. 4id. 
If the drinkers had paid as much to their members, as the 
teetotalers had done, their expenses would have been 
£802 9s. 9d., or nearly four times as much as that of the 
teetotalers. Moreover, the 1,000 teetotalers had to endure 
458 weeks of sickness, while the drinkers had to suffer 
1,770 weeks, or nearly four times the amount. 

The facts published by some Insurance Companies, are 
equally in favour of total abstinence. An examination 
was made of the working, during the first seven years, of 
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the " Temperance Provident Institution," with a view to 
prove the superiority of teetotal lives above those of, what 
are termed, moderate drinkers. The annual mortality, 
after allowing for assurances discontinued, averaged under 
4 per 1,^)00, which was less than half the expected number. 
The annual deaths in town populations at the age of 33, 
are more than 8 per 1,000 ; while at the age of 50 they are 
16 per 1,000 ; and at 60 they are 32 per 1,000. No one 
can carefully study these statistics, without being deeply 
impressed with the great advantages of total abstinence, 
as affording the best guarantee, subject to the will of God, 
for health and long life, and it is marvellous how any one 
can persist in using that which is the opposite of beneficial, 
with such facts before them. 

Virtues of ptjbb Water. 

In view of the fact that all kinds of intoxicating liquors 
are injurious rather than beneficial, the question has some- 
times been asked, — What then are we to drink ? In reply 
to this we remark, that persons who habitually abstain 
from the fiery beverages in common use are seldom thirsty. 
It is the fashionable but unfortunate drinking customs of 
our age and country, which create a feeling of thirst, and 
in many instances become causes of necessity for drink. 
For the simple quenching of thirst when it does exist, in 
the summer or among working men, we have no objection 
to any of the inofEensive and unintoxicating beverages, 
which have been found by experience to answer the in- 
tended purpose, as ginger beer, lemonade, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
Ac., but we have the highest opinion of the excellency and 
superiority of pure water, and prefer it for common and 
constant use, to any other beverage with which we are 
acquainted. The blessings which our bountiful Creator 
has given to us in the greatest abundance are apt to be 
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sliglited; and we are not snre that the virtues of pure 
water are snfficiently appreciated. We therefore proceed 
to cite a few testimonies on the subject, which may prove 
both interesting and useful. 

In the writings of medical and scientific men it is con- 
stantly asserted, after careful examination of the nature of 
the thing itself, and its adaptation to the human system, 
that water is the most wholesome beverage man can use. 
It is, moreover, a rule to itself, and requires very little 
caution in. its use, since none will be tempted to drink 
more of it than he needs. In the primitive ages of the 
world water drinkers were the longest livers, and there 
appeared to be less of sickness and complaining than in 
modem times. In his " Essay on Health and Long Life," 
Dr. Cheyne says : — " Drink is the other part of food. The 
common drink here in England is either water, malt Hquor, 
or wine, or mixtures of these. Without all peradventure, 
water was the primitive original beverage, as it is the only 
simple fluid fitted for diluting, moistening, and cooling; 
the ends of drink appointed by nature. And happy had it 
been for mankind, if other mixtures and artificial liquors 
had never been invented. It has been a pleasure to me to 
observe with what freshness and vigour those who, though 
eating freely of flesh meat, yet drink nothing but this ele- 
ment, have lived in health, tranquillity, and cheerfulness, 
to a great age. Water alone is sufficient and effectual for 
all purposes of human wants in drink." 

After dwelling at some length on this subject, and on 
the virtue of pure water as a remedy. Dr. James Wilson 
thus concludes his observations: — "In fine, there is no 
agent applied to the human body, externally or internally, 
that has such influence in awakening all the vital powers 
to their great restorative capabilities, in arresting the pro- 
gress of disease, or preventing, when inevitable, a fatal 
termination, as pure water. Administered at various 
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temperatures, it is the most powerfol remedy we possess; 
the most manageable in its scientific application ; the most 
easily obtained ; and the most certain in its results. So 
various are the modes in which it can be applied, that 
there is no remedy that can be made to produce so many 
diversified and opposite effects, — a stimulant, a sedative, a 
diuretic, a sudorific, a derivative, an alterative, — and a 
cleanser and restorative in the fullest sense of the terms. 
Unchaining all the powers of the constitution, giving na- 
ture a genial impetus, and leaving uncurbed her desires 
and efforts to heal : and all this without the necessity 
of straining any individual function; and after its most 
marvellous and mighty results, in the most acute and 
dreaded diseases, leaving behind no trace of its operation, 
no mark of after suffering, to point out where or how its 
power .had been exercised, — a conqueror without blood- 
shed ; the giver of sound constitution without levying a 
tribute ; a divine and universal remedy, — universal in Its 
application, — universally dispensed for the use of all man- 
kind, — and, in days to come, destined to be universally 
placed at the head of all remedies. This, my opinion, 
written long before the * water cure* was heard of in 
England, is still, after much reflection, and a more ma- 
tured experience, my confirmed belief." 

Many other medical men are very earnest and emphatic 
in their recommendation of pure water both as a beverage 
and as a remedy in various ailments. Dr. Paris says : — 
" He is happy who considers water as his best and only 
drink." And Dr. Barton, in his " Hints for Naval Officers 
cruising in the West Indies," says : — " A more robust and 
vigorous state of health could scarcely be found, than that 
which generally prevailed among the officers of our ship ; 
and yet these gentlemen, one and all, were examples of 
entire temperance, having drank water only in their messes 
during the whole cruise. I am of opinion, t}iat young 
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officers should drink nothink habitually but water; be- 
cause I think water is decidedly the most conducive to 
vigorous health." Dr. Pratt says: — "If people would 
drink water they would be free from many diseases, such 
as tremblings, palsies, apoplexies, giddiness, pains in the 
head, gout, stone, dropsy, rheumatism, piles and such like. 
Drinking water strengthens the stomach, causes an appe- 
tite, preserves the sight, makes the senses lively, and 
cleanses all the passages of the body, especially those of 
the kidneys and bladder." 

In his " Anatomy of Human Bodies," Dr. Keill bears a 
similar testimony. He says: — "Water seems the fittest 
to promote the digestion of food; all spirituous liquors 
have a property, by -vhich they hurt rather than help 
digestion; those who, by a long use thereof, have lost 
their appetites, are hardly ever restored without drinking 
water." Dr. Gamett says: — "Water is the only liquor 
which nature knows or has provided for animals; and 
whatever nature gives us, we may depend upon as the 
safest and best for us." And Dr. James Johnson says : — 
" There can be no question that water is the best and only 
drink which nature has designed for man ; and there is as 
Kttle doubt but that every person might gradually, or even 
pretty quickly accustom himself to this aqueous beverage. 
The water drinker glides tranquilly through life, without 
much exhilaration or depression, and escapes many dis- 
eases to which he would otherwise be subject. The wine 
drinker experiences short but vivid periods of rapture, and 
long intervals of gloom ; he is also more subject to disease. 
The balance of enjoyment, then, turns decidedly in favour 
of the water drinker." 

Perhaps no gentleman has studied this question more 
thoroughly than Dr. Eichardson; and in the course of 
one of his excellent lectures on alcohol, delivered before 
the Society of Arts in the early part of the year 1876, he 
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thus speaks in favonr of water as a beverage : — " When we 
turn to the physiological construction either of man or the 
lower animals, we discover nothing that can lead us to 
conceive the necessity for any other fluid than that which 
nature has supplied. The mass of the blood is composed 
of water, the mass of the nervous system is composed of 
water, the mass of all the vital organs is made up of the 
same fluid ; the secretions are watery fluids, and if in any 
of these parts any other agent than water should replace 
it, the result is, an instant disturbance of function that is 
injurious in proportion to the displacement. We see whole 
nations and races of men in some parts of the world, who 
labour hard, endure fatigue and exposure, and who live to 
the end of a long and healthy life, taking with their solid 
sustenance water only as a beverage." 

Hundreds of similar testimonies might be given, as the 
result of medical and scientific investigation and expe- 
rience, proving the truth and excellency of the total absti- 
nence principle, and the virtue of pure water. But our 
limited space will only admit of one more, and we select 
that of an eminent English nobleman, who had observed 
the benefits resulting from habitual water drinking in his 
family for many years. Earl Stanhope says : — " My father 
was a weakly child ; he was taken early to Geneva, where 
a celebrated medical professor, who had formerly been a 
pupil of the great Boerhaave, was consulted on his case. 
He advised that he should use much exercise, and drink 
nothing but water. He adhered strictly to that advice; 
and when in after years his habits became more sedentary, 
he still used only water. He became clear and vigorous 
in his various energies of body and mind, and exerted his 
energies almost to the last moment of his life. My grand- 
father was also a water drinker, and was vigorous and 
active in body and mind ; and even at the age of seventy- 
two, devoted several hours a day to abstruse mathematical 
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studies. My grandmother, wliose heaJth for years was 
weak and feeble, drank only water, but she enjoyed to an 
extreme old age, the use of her ordinary faculties ; nor did 
she feel uncomfortably exhausted when near her dissolu- 
tion, which took place when she was ninety-three years of 
age.'' 

We live in an age of intellectual progress and scientific 
discovery, and wonderful revelations may yet be made, of 
facts relating to anatomy, physiology, medicine, and chem- 
istry, as well as other sciences bearing upon the present 
qaestion ; but whatever additional light may be shed on 
the various functions of the human frame, and on the best 
methods of preserving health and prolonging life, we have 
no fear that our theory of the benefit of total abstinence 
will be jeopardized. On the contrary, we have reason to 
believe that every new discovery will go to prove more 
clearly than ever, the pernicious influence of all kinds of 
intoxicating drinks on man's personal health and comfort, 
and the unspeakable advantages of making use of the in- 
nocent and simple beverages, which a kind Providence has 
provided for us in rich abundance. We may, therefore, at 
this stage of our enquiry, " thank God, and take courage." 

** I'll drink of the brook by the way, 
And hold up my head in high glee ; 

111 sing like a child of the day, 
Bright water, bright water for me ! 

My bread shall be given, I know, 

For God has recorded the word ; 
And He makes the fountain to flow. 

So let His blest name be adored." 




It 




CHAPTER V. 

The Remedy tried by Experience. 

Testimonies of Christian Ministers — ^Testimonies of Foreign Missionaries— Testimo- 
niee of Travellers — Testimonies of Mariners— Testimonies of Naval Offlcera— 
Testimonies of Military Men— Testimonies of Working Men— Testimonies of 
Employers. 

the estimation of some, scientific investigafcion 
and medical testimony, in reference to the impor- 
tant question of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks, are of secondary consequence compared with expe- 
rience. And we are free to admit that if our theory failed 
here, and gave way under the practical test of every-day 
life, we should be constrained to acknowledge its defects. 
But in view of facts which none will presume to deny, we 
are bold to declare that the total abstinence principle when 
fairly tried, has never failed. We have known persons, 
who have espoused the cause with very feeble faith and 
weak purpose to fail themselves, before they had given the 
system a fair trial ; but we have never known the principle 
itself to break down under the severest pressure, and we 
believe it never will, if fairly and honestly treated. This 
aspect of the question is of vital importance, and we re- 
spectfully bespeak the serious attention of our readers to 
the contents of this chapter, believing as we do, that there 
are thousands of Christian ministers and people, who are 
thoroughly convinced that total abstinence is the "more 
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excellent way,'* and would adopt it to-day if they could rid 
themselves of their doubts and fears, and of the groundless 
notions which cling to them, that, in their particular case, 
they actually need some kind of artificial stimulant to ena- 
ble them to perform their respective duties. According to 
our deep and settled convictions, all such doubts and fears, 
reasonings and surmisings, are perfectly destitute of any 
solid foundation, and are merely the result of the prejudice 
of education, prevailing errors, and long continued habits 
of indulgence. Let the subject be looked fairly in the face ; 
let it be studied with the attention it deserves ; and let the 
testimony of those, who for many years and under trying 
circumstances, have put total abstinence to the test of per- 
sonal experience, be carefully weighed and examined ; and 
if we mistake not, every difficulty will give way, and the 
system will stand forth in all its truth and beauty. 

With a view still further to substantiate the truth and 
excellence of the total abstinence principle, and to show 
that intoxicating drinks of all kinds are, to say the least, 
entirely unnecessary ; that they cannot in any way minister 
to the health, strength, or comfort of those who use them ; 
and that they may be altogether dispensed with, by per- 
sons in any and every situation of life, with perfect safety 
and great advantage ; we proceed to present such evidence 
as can be furnished by persons occupying various positions 
in life, some of whom have been engaged in avocations of 
a most arduous and trying character. This evidence ]being 
almost exclusively the result of personal experience, fur- 
nished spontaneously by the parties concerned, it is worthy 
of the careful attention of all who desire to know the truth 
on the Temperance question. 

Testimonies of Christian Ministers. 

It is generally admitted that the office of the Christian 
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ministry, when worthily filled, is no sinecure. Faithfully 
to discharge the duties of the pastoral office ; to visit the 
people; attend public meetings; prepare for the pulpit; 
and efficiently to preach the " glorious Oospel of the bless- 
ed God," involves an amount of labour, both physical and 
mental, which is fully known only to those who have had 
it to perform. In order to bear up under the constant 
pressure upon both body and mind, and especially to get 
through the laborious duties of the Sabbath, many a truly 
good and pious minister has believed it necessary to resort 
to the artificial stimulants which have so long been in com- 
mon use among all classes of the community. And when 
a measure of relief, however temporary, has been experi- 
enced, and a feeling of exhilaration has been induced for 
the moment by the deceptive cup, even the man of Ood has 
been deluded into the mistaken notion, that it really did 
him good. There never was a more palpable fallacy. That 
which was regarded as strength received, Was mere mo- 
mentary excitement ; and the flatulency and languor which 
followed were the natural result and reaction of the stimu- 
lant, and not the effect of previous exertion as erroneously 
supposed. Nor can the temporary relief obtained by the 
use of alcoholic stimulants be maintained, without going 
on to increase the quantity to an extent truly alarming to 
contemplate, and which has resulted in the downfall and 
ruin of thousands. Since the diffusion of light on this 
subject, in connection with the progress of the Temperance 
reformation, many excellent ministers of the Grospel have 
been induced to give the total abstinence principle a fair 
trial ; and, as will be seen from the following testimonies, 
the result has been entirely satisfactory. 

A respected Christian minister, whose name has not 
transpired, gives his opinion and the result of his experi- 
ence as follows : — " I think it my duty as a man and a 
Christian, and pspeoially a.< a Chriptiaii minister, t<» doclan* 
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it as my firm conviction, that the nse of anything stronger 
than tea, coffee, milk, or water, as common beverage, is 
not only useless, but injurious and very dangerous, especi- 
ally to ministers and those of similar callings. I have 
read much on the subject of temperance and abstinence. 
I have conversed freely on the same subjects with persons 
of all views and characters, and I have made experiments 
myself, as a moderate and occasional drinker of spirits, as 
an abstainer from spirits, and as an occasional drinker of 
wine, ale, and porter; and lastly, I have now for some 
time tried the total abstinence principle, drinking nothing 
stronger than tea, coffee, milk, and water ; and the result 
of all is, a firm persuasion that nothing but a want of 
information, can withhold any sincere Christian, or any 
uncorrupted minister of the Gospel, from joining a Total 
Abstinence society, and advocating the principle according 
to his ability and opportunity. I have found by experi- 
ence, that no one of my fellow-ministers, who have in 
conversation objected to the practice of entire abstinence, 
have ever read much upon the subject, or made any ade- 
quate experiment to ascertain the truth. Many persons 
say they feel a little wine or ale do them good, and that 
they could not go through their work, or live without it. 
I nsed to say the same, and I believed it : but, a trial, and 
nothing but a fair trial, can qualify a man to judge in the 
matter. A trial has taught me that I was mistaken ; and 
that a man may live more comfortably, and go through 
his work with less fatigue, without stimulating drinks 
than with them. There is no respect in which I am not 
better for total abstinence. I can walk, and work, and eat 
better ; I can bear extremes of heat and cold, wet and dry, 
with less pain and danger; I can read, and write, and 
think, and preach, and converse, and pray, more to my 
own satisfaction, since I entirely renounced the use of 
intoxicating Hquor." 
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The Eev. James Sherman, the late esteemed minister of 
Snrrey Chapel, London, speaking at a public Temperance 
meeting, said : — " It is now two years and five months 
since I commenced to abstain from all intoxicating drinks; 
and during that entire period, except at first when under- 
going a kind of seasoning, I have enjoyed better health, 
and found myself more able to perform my ministerial 
duties than before. Those duties are not light ; for, on an 
average, I have eight services a week. Sometimes I have 
preached and spoken ten, twelve, fourteen, and even six- 
teen times in the week; but the average has been eight; 
and I can most conscientiously say, that I go through these 
labours with more personal comfort than when I took a 
small quantity of intoxicating drink. Thus, so &r as my 
own experience goes, total abstinence is good, and I can 
recommend it to all." 

The Bev. John Angel James, of Birmingham, also gave 
a noble testimony in favour of the system for which we 
plead, when addressing a public meeting on the subject. 
He stated that he had tried the system of total abstinence 
for two years; he had gone through much mental and 
bodily labour, and he could honestly aver, that he never 
laboured with so much comfort, as since he had rigidly 
adhered to the principle. When he reflected upon the 
mighty evils of intemperance ; when he saw what misery 
and crime resulted from it; how it was moving against 
the press and the pulpit, the magistrate and the divine; 
he felt bound to give his own example and influence to the 
cause, that he might, upon consistent grounds, reason with 
the drunkards he addressed. 

The Rev. William Jay, of Bath, was equally explicit and 
emphatic in his testimony. Writing to the Secretary of a 
Temperance society on the 24th of December, 1839, when 
his long and useful life was drawing to a close, he said ;— 
" I am thankful that all through life I have been a very 
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temperate man, and for more than twenty-five years gene- 
ToMy a teetotaler ; but for the last six years, I liave been 
one constantly and entirely. To this (now I have passed 
seventy) I ascribe, under Qt)d, the glow of health, even- 
ness of spirits, freshness of feeling, ease of application, 
and comparative inexhanstion by public labours which I 
now enjoy. The subject of teetotalism I have examined 
physiccdly, moraMy, and Ghriatia/nly ; and after all my read- 
ing, reflection, observation, and experience, I have reached 
a firm and very powerful conviction. I believe that, next 
to the glorious Gospel, God could not bless the human 
race with anything so much, as by the abolition of all 
intoxicating drinks. As every man has some influence, 
and, as we ought to employ usefully all our talents, and as 
I have now been, for nearly half a century, endeavouiing 
to serve my day and generation in this city, according to 
the will of God, I have no objection to your using this my 
testimony in any way you please.*' 

The Rev. Mr^ Harchard, vicar of Plymouth, once said at 
a Temperance meeting : — ** You all know that my work on 
the Sabbath is very hard, and I used to think I was enti- 
tled to something good at the close of the day, and I 
generally took a stiff glass of brandy-and-water. I did 
this, as I thought, to strengthen me; but I invariably 
passed a restless night, was always ' Mondayish ' after the 
labours of the preceding day, and felt unfit for anything. 
But since I gave up the brandy-and-water, and adopted 
the principle of total abstinence, I am as well on Monday 
morning as I was on Saturday night." 

The Rev. B. Godwin, a minister who was much engaged 
in travelling preaching and speaking, stated at a public 
meeting, at considerable length, the results of his expe- 
rience as a total abstainer. In the course of his remarks 
he said : — " During the past two months I have undergone 
an unusual amount of professional duty, having travelled 
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1,200 miles, and preached or addressed public meetings 
every day, and that with comparative ease and comfort, 
without the aid of stimulating drinks of any kind." 

Those who are acquainted with the subject will readilj 
admit, that the Christian ministry, as exercised in the 
Wesleyan and other Methodist churches, who have adopt- 
ed the itinerant system of labour, is peculiarly arduous 
and trying. From the circumstance of Methodist ministers 
having frequently to travel through extensive circuits, to 
preach to numerous congregations, attend various public 
meetings, and to transact much official business in com- 
mittees of various kinds, which often involves long walking 
journeys, they are necessarily much exposed, and their 
powers of physical strength and endurance are frequently 
put to the severest test. Yet the principle of total absti- 
nence has been found fully adequate to the emergency, 
and the most pleasing testimonies to its truth and excel- 
lency have been given by zealous and devoted men thus 
engaged, from which we extract a few sentences, to the 
extent of the limited space available for this branch of our 
subject. 

The Rev. Robert Eardley, b.a. says : — " After many years 
labour as a student, a tutor, and a minister, I have never 
needed the assistance of intoxicating liquors. No amount 
of preaching and speaking has ever made me acquainted 
with the parson's * sore throat.' Three Sunday sermons 
have often been my lot, terminating invariably with a 
prayer meeting, and frequently interspersed with sacra- 
mental and other services, without inducing much sense 
of weariness; and I think the accompaniment of a walk 
of six or eight miles, or more, has often failed to impart 
the * Mondayish ' sensation on the morrow, of which some 
complain. I hardly know the meaning of the word in- 
digestion, and, by God's blessing, I am as ignorant of 
doctors' bottles as bottles of wine. In a word, I know 
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with certainty that these devastating flnids are not neces- 
sary evils. Aa beverages they are useless." 

The Rev. W. J. Townsend writes : — " With pleasure I 
record my experience of total abstinence after a varied 
trial of about eighteen years. I have found it to be of 
great service to have signed the pledge. I only did this 
a few years since, nor had I even thought that there could 
be either necessity or advantage in my doing so. I had no 
sooner taken this step, however, than I found at once that 
I had, unconsciously, achieved a g^eat advantage. Pre- 
viously I had been often subjected to great pressure to take 
" just one glass of wine,'* because I had not positively 
signed ; but when able to state that pen had been put to 
paper, I was troubled no further. I find — ^and this I state 
with all deliberateness and emphasis, that I can discharge 
all my duties as a minister of the Gospel more efficiently, 
by reckoning total abstinence as a part of my Christianity. 
I can warn the drunkard ; denounce the traffic in drink ; 
form Bands of Hope ; counsel moderate drinkers who are 
on the easy descent ; . and deal firmly, as alas ! we have so 
often to do, with those in Church-fellowship, who err 
through this blinding evil. Above all, in prayer for the 
casting out of the evil spirit among men, with earnest 
mind and satisfied conscience, I can pray that God would 
mercifully turn from us this great curse, and relieve us 
from the thousand ills it inflicts upon society." 

The venerable Richard Tabraham thus writes, at an 
advanced period of his long and useful career. — "My 
lengthened life has been, under the condescending guid- 
ance of a wise Providence, and the abounding grace of 
Christ, an active and healthy one. To God alone be all 
the glory ! In the seventy-sixth year of my age, and the 
fifty-third in the Wesleyan ministry, having laboured in 
some of the hardest circuits in the Connexion, I enjoy un- 
interrupted health, almost unceasing activity, great delight 
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in my daties, and an ever strengthening aversion to aJl 
kinds of intoxicating drinks, smoking, snnffing, and all 
the fashionable follies of the day. Most devontly do I 
wish that all pious people of both sexes, and especially that 
all ministers of Christ, were even as I am, in these in- 
creasingly important and responsible matters/' 

The Rev. William Crook, d.d. Editor of the Irish 
Evangelist, gives a clear and distinct testimony in favour 
of the theory for which we plead. In the midst of numer- 
ous engagements he writes as follows: — "With pleasure 
I give up the first leisure hour at my disposal, to record 
my experience and convictions in relation to the principle 
of total abstinence. I was brought up a total abstainer, 
and hence have been all my life numbered among the ab- 
stainers. I was in the Coleraine circuit during the mem- 
orable Ulster Revival and enlisted hundreds in the total 
abstinence cause, many of whom were among the first 
converts won to Christ in • the revival. From that period 
to the present, in every circuit, and on every occasion, in 
public and in private, I have advocated total abstinence, as 
other claims upon my time and attention would allow. In 
point of health and working power, I ought, perhaps, to 
record my testimony. With the exception of a brief pe- 
riod, during which I suffered from the effects of a serious 
accident, I have been uniformly well, and have been a 
stranger to languor and lowness of spirits. In addition to 
the claims of my circuit, I have had, for nearly half my 
public life, a laborious editorship, which involved a large 
amount of desk work, and was a serious drain upon my 
health. I have written much, and have taken my full 
share of the work of a Methodist minister in town and 
country, and I believe I owe the blessing of unimpaired 
health, under God, to total abstinence. I have never taken 
a glass of wine or any similar thing with any one, and I 
am not aware that I have ever lost a friend by it ; while I 
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have the conviction that I have been enabled, instmment- 
aJlj, to save many to whom the love of strong drink was a 
snare, and to whom I could have been of no service if I 
had not been a total abstainer." 

The Rev. Joshua Priesfcly, says ; — "When a Society was 
organized, about the year 1833, for the suppression of in- 
temperance, by abstinence from spirituous liquors. 1 en- 
rolled myself one of its members. After some misgivings 
as to the truth of the novel doctrine, promulgated some 
two or three years later, — ^that all intoxicating liquors 
could be safely and even advantageously dispensed with, — 
I resolved to make the experiment. In the spring of 1836, 
my health failed, and kind friends assured me that absti- 
nence from the ^strengthening' drinks used by our vigorous 
forefathers was the main cause. *Weak in the faith,* I 
yielded to their counsel, and with change of air and rest, 
took porter. I was an occasional drinker of alcoholic li- 
quor for perhaps twelve months, when I resolved to give 
abstinence another trial. In 1839, I was convinced that 
my usefulness would be increased by signing the pledge, 
and giving in my adhesion to the temperance cause. This 
(1868,) is the thirtieth year of my ministry in the Wes- 
leyan Connexion, and not one day's sickness have I had 
during that time, nor have I had to neglect, so far as I re- 
member, one preaching service through physical incompe- 
tency. Such uninterrupted health I owe, under my gra- 
cioas God, largely I believe, to the exclusion from my 
stomach and brain of the noxious compounds sold as wine, 
porter, and beer. Whatever others may feel, I am con- 
vinced that I owe it to myself and to society, to abstain 
from that which disturbs the functions of the most impor- 
tant physical organs ; and to aid in the only process by 
which our land can be relieved from the withering curse of 
intemperance." 

Addressing a temperance meeting at Exeter Hall on 
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Monday evening, the 30th April, 1877, the Eev. George 
Cumock said, that he had been told when he became a 
teetotaler, that he could not last many months, and was 
advised to take stimulants in order to do his work. Bat 
he had not done so, and for forty years he had been a strict 
abstainer. During these forty years he had preached 
almost every Sunday three times, and often four. He had 
preached almost every night in the week, and had never 
lost a single engagement for thirty-one and a half years. 
He had never been laid aside a day in his life, although 
some of his friends tried to frighten him by talking of con^ 
sumption. Through God*s blessing he had reached his 
sixtieth year, and was as strong to labour, as he was thirty 
years ago. He had often told his friends the secret of this, 
and assured them that if they would do as he had done, 
they would not so frequently be complaining of headache, 
nausea, and trembling, and he knew not what. He should 
like to say, that he stood before them a living proof, that 
alcohol was in no way necessary to good health or good 
work, as a Methodist preacher. 

At a public meeting held in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, on the 30th October, 1876, the Rev. W. Ackworth, 
Vicar of South Stoke, alluding to the remarks of a previous 
speaker, said : — "My reverend brother has mentioned the 
case of his son, who could not sleep and was recommended 
to take brandy-and- water. He asks what one ought to do 
in such circumstances. As no one else has answered the 
question, perhaps I may be allowed, as a teetotaler of 
many years standing, to say what happened to myself. I 
had the charge of a parish of nearly 30,000, and as an ex- 
ample to my flock I signed the pledge. Two hundred of 
them that very week did the same; and many of them 
became sober, serious, and religious men. Not long after 
this my health broke down from over work, and I called in 
a physician — ^the late Dr. Conquest of London. He said 
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my pulse was below par ; and ordered me to take two or 
three glasses of port wine a day. Now here was I a 
pledged teetotaler, a sort of champion in the cause ! What 
would be the result if it were known that I had ceased to 
be an abstainer ? I represented this to the doctor, who 
replied ' Oh ! if you are inclined to take physic, I will give 
you physic that will answer the purpose equally well.* So 
he wrote a prescription which I got made up for a shilling, 
and at the end of a fortnight he said I was all right. If I 
had begun to take port wine, I should probably have been 
taking it to this hour." 

These testimonies might be multiplied to almost any ex- 
tent ; but surely enough has been said to establish the truth 
of the total abstinence principle in this connection, and to 
show how perfectly groundless is the notion, which we fear 
still prevails in many quarters, that for a minister of the 
Gospel, alcoholic stimulants are occasionally necessary, to 
help him through the laborious duties he has to perform, 
especially on the Sabbath, and on extraordinary occasions. 
It is to be hoped that some, who have hitherto been scepti- 
cal on the subject, with these testimonies before them, will 
be induced to give the system a fair trials that they may be 
able to add the weight of their ministerial example, influ- 
ence, and advocacy to a cause which, whether they see it at 
present or not, is intimately connected with their success 
in winning souls to Christ. 

Testimonies of foreign Missionaries. 

Believing as we do in the truth and genuineness of the 
total abstinence principle, we claim for it universal adapta- 
tion to all countries, climates, peoples, occupations, and 
circumstances. Hence the pleasure and confidence with 
which we appeal to the experience and opmions of Christian 
MiRsionan'es and others, who, in the ])roseruti(>n of theiv 
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important nndertakings, have left their native land, braved 
the dangers of the deep, taken up their abode in unhealthy 
climes, and often been placed in circumstances of peculiar 
trial and privation. It is satisfactory to know that zealous 
men of God, whose lot has been cast beyond the boundaries 
of civilization, in the wilds of heathendom, where the or- 
dinary comforts of social life at home were unknown, have, 
nevertheless, realized the advantages of total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks ; and it is believed that a lar- 
ger number of foreign Missionaries have given in their 
adhesion to the good cause than of ministers at home, in 
proportion to the number employed, notwithstanding the 
difference in their circumstances. The following testimo- 
nies are so clear and explicit, that they ought to carry con- 
viction to every unprejudiced mind. 

The Rev. Thomas Brotherton, B.A., Missionary in the 
Tanjore district, India, writing under date of the 24th of 
March, 1845, says : — "I am happy to be able to bear my 
testimony to the blessings of abstinence. My duties as a 
Missionary call me continually to officiate at the villages, 
scattered over a space of country more than eighty miles by 
sixty, and I am obliged to change the quality of the water 
I drink almost every day, and yet I have not found the 
smallest inconvenience from this course. One day I have 
well, another tank, and another river water. I can safely 
affirm that since I have been a teetotaler, I have not 
known what it is to be sick ; before, I had constant head- 
ache, giddiness, fulness of habit, and rushing of blood to 
the head. When I travel I have no occasion to burden 
myself with a load of bottles, as before ; now, every well, 
every stream, supplies me and those who are with me, 
with wholesome and cooling beverage. I have had so little 
to do these last two years with my own countrymen, that I 
have been out of the way of advocating the cause of tem- 
perance among them. I live in the midst of natives, fifteen 
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miles away from the nearest European station. Still, I 
bless God that ever I became a teetotaler, and I look npon 
that day as a great and important crisis in mj life. Con- 
vinced as I am, that Ood is everything and man nothing, 
yet I am snre, under His blessing, I owe my prolonged 
existence and general good health, to the principles of 
abstinence I have been so happily led to adopt.'* 

The Kev. James Bicad, Missionary to the Hottentots and 
Kaffirs in Southern Africa, says : — "I have been a teetotaler 
nearly the whole of my Hfe; I am now in the seventy- 
seeond year of my age, fifty-one of which I have been a 
Missionary, — nearly forty-nine in Africa ; I have travelled 
much and worked hard, not only in preaching, but at times 
in manual labour also, and I never found any need of stim- 
ulants, and am still able to take my full share of labour ; 
nearly as much so as twenty years ago. The scattered 
state of the people of our settlement requires much riding, 
and I can ride twenty, thirty, and even forty miles in a day 
without inconvenience." 

The Rev. H. M. Waddell, for many years a Presbyterian 
Missionary, first in the West Indies, and afterwards on the 
Western Coast of Africa, bears the following noble testi- 
mony to the advantage of total abstinence even in those 
unhealthy climates : — "I adopted the total abstinence prin- 
ciple from experience of its good effects, having tried 
myself, when performing the same sort of duty, both with 
and without stimulants for more than a year. A Mission- 
ary's principal labour is preaching and travelling. In both 
of these my heaviest duty has been performed without 
tasting strong drink. On the Sabbath, sometimes engaged 
from ten o'clock in the morning till eight or nine at night, 
first at the church, and afterwards at some of the neigh- 
bouring villages, on the road sometimes, from five o'clock 
in the morning till twelve at night, riding a distance of 
seventy miles; and in every case when practising total 
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abstinence, I found myself less heated, less thirsty, and^less 
fatigued than on other occasions, when the duty was less 
and the stimulants more." 

The Eey. J. F. Schon, Church Missionary at Sierra 
Leone, observes : — "We begin to see that we can live, even 
in Western Africa, without the aid of alcoholic drinks. 
Since I have abstained I have found my health much bet- 
ter than before." 

The Rev. Dr. Phillip, for many years General Superin- 
tendent of the London Society's mission in South Africa, 
speaking at a public meeting of the Glasgow Temperance 
Society, said, it was a fact he had realized in his own 
experience, that the use of intoxicating or exciting liquors 
of any sort, was not only unnecessary, but absolutely pre- 
judicial. He had undergone much fatigue of body and 
mind in his African journeys ; his health at length began 
to fail, and his system became so much deteriorated, that 
he could not derive benefit from his food, nOr could the 
moderate use of tiny kind of liquor give relief : he tried 
every sort of regimen, and every sort of medicine, in vain. 
In these circumstances his duty required him to undertake 
a journey of many hundred miles, the prospect of which 
almost made him sink into despondency. He put his trust 
in the promises of God, and the experience of Franklin 
coming to his recollection, he tried the use of biscuit and 
water for several days, and found himself no worse but 
somewhat better. He provided himself with a bag of 
Jbiscuits and a flask of water, without any other provisions. 
He used a biscuit and a little water every second hour, 
and thus he travelled for three weeks, and was much bet- 
ter at the end of his journey than when he set out. For 
the first few days he felt somewhat languid, but after that 
his health and sti'ength increased every day. He con- 
tinued three months on this diet without change, and 
fc»und liis physical streii^tli iiicreftspd. Hv set nut on an- 
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other jonmey, and travelled for three weeks, during wHch. 
time his clothes were never ofE; and he declared that he 
did not experience one sensation of weariness. To this 
regimen, with very few exceptions, he adhered for many 
years, and he might say, it was to this he still preferred to 
adhere. He was compelled, in travelling among -qo many 
kind friends, whose hospitality was almost unbounded, to 
conform in some measure to their order of food, though 
not of drink. But, however much he prized their com- 
pany and their hospitality, he could not help feeling as if 
he had made an escape, when he was allowed to return to 
his accustomed habit. 

The Eev. C. Campbell, Missionary to Africa, says: — 
" My own experience has added to the strength of former 
convictions, that wine, beer, and other alcoholic drinks, 
are by no means necessary to any person in the enjoyment 
of health, whatever may be the nature of his constitution, 
but are injurious in exact proportion to the extent to which 
they are used." 

The Rev. George Blyth, Missionary to Jamaica, bears 
his testimony in favour of total abstinence in few words, 
but in language which cannot be mistaken. He says : — 
" Many of the Jamaica Missionaries have given up their 
wine and porter, as unnecessary and hurtful articles. I 
have giveij them up, and am now abler for my work than 
formerly." 

In addition to the testimonies already given, perhaps 
the writer's own experience of the benefits of total absti- 
nence, during a residence of many years in foreign lands, 
may not be inappropriate or unacceptable. In 1830 I 
received an appointment as a Christian Missionary to Wes- 
tern Africa. On that pestilential coast, in the West Indies, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, I spent nearly thirty years 
esmestly labouring to elevate the people, and gather them 
into the fold of Christ. 1 had scarcely commenced my duties 

I 
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in the Mission field, however, when I was stmck with the 
&ct, that the drinking habits of all classes formed a serious 
barrier to the progress of the Grospel. And when I con- 
sidered, that the intemperance of the natives in most places 
was traceable, in a great measure, to the influence and bad 
example of my own conntrymen, who had brought the 
destructive " fire-water " into districts where it was never 
before known, and who also made free use of intoxicating 
drinks themselves, I felt deeply humbled, and convinced 
that something must be done to roll away the reproach, 
which had thus been brought upon the Christian name. 
Although I had never in my life been overcome by strong 
drink, and was accustomed to the strictest moderation, yet 
for example* 8 sake^ and that I migbt be able to reprove the 
intemperate with clecm handsy I resolved in the strength of 
Divine grace, to abstain totally from the use of all kinds 
of intoxicating liquors, and to do my utmost to induce 
others to do the same. This I have done with much com- 
fort and benefit to myself, and I trust with some advantage 
to the good work in which, for nearly forty years, I have 
been engaged. I can, therefore, testify from personal ex- 
perience, in favour of that system for which I plead. 

Nor has it ever failed under the most trying circum- 
stances which have happened to me in the discharge of 
my important duties. I have had to traverse the dreary 
wilds of Africa, South America, and the West Indies ; to 
cross rivers, mountains, and deserts ; often sleeping on the 
cold ground, without any covering but the spangled arch 
of heaven; exposed to the scorching rays of the sun by 
day and the chilling dews by night. I have been, moreover, 
repeatedly exposed to storms and tempests by sea and by 
land ; to shipwrecks, earthquakes, hurricanes, and to " the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness," and to " the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noon-day." Yet I never found it 
necessary to resort to artificial stimulants, but proved the 
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total abstinence principle to be equal to every emergency. 
I may state further, whicli I do with feelings of sincere 
gratitude to a kind and gracious Providence, that I at- 
tribnte the remarkable preservation, the recovery from 
African fevers, and the general good health which I and 
my honsehold have enjoyed all these years, to our having, 
at an early period, commenced the practice of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks, and conscientiously 
continned it up to the present time. 

Testimonies ov Tbavellebs. 

We have confidently stated our individual opinion and 
conviction, that the theory of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks of every description is adapted to all climates 
and countries, and peoples, and circumstances. In order 
to illustrate and substantiate this view of the subject still 
further, we now call the attention of our readers to the 
testimonies of several travellers, who have been placed in 
positions which enabled them to form a sound judgment 
in reference to the matters on which they speak. From 
the respectable character and status of the gentlemen, and 
their large and varied experience, their opinions deserve 
special attention. 

J. S. Buckingham, Esq., the celebrated traveller in the 
east, says: — " In aU my travels to the banks of the Nile, 
in Mesopotamia, beyond the Euphrates, in Palestine or 
the Holy Land, and in Persia, after travelling 30,000 
miles, in the course of which I came in contact with three 
millions of people, through the whole of my travels among 
the Mohammedans, I did not meet six persons who used 
stimulating drinks, or indulged in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, — ^not six persons ! Now, if it were true that stimu- 
lating liquors were necessary to support physical strength 
or mental power, I should have expected to have met with 

I 2 
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a very inferior race of people ; but sach was not tlie case : 
instead of meeting a sickly and emaciated race, I met with 
fine muBcnlar and robust men. Tbronghont my travels I 
scarcely saw a man less than five feet eight inches or six 
feet high, with all their mnscnlar proportions finely de- 
veloped, like those noble statues of antiquity, which we so 
prize and admire : and their superiority in physical force 
Englishmen have no idea of. In England, strength is the 
exception, weakness the rule ; but there, on the contrary, 
weakness is the exception, and strength the rule." 

In an interesting journal of his travels in Egypt and 
other eastern countries, Mr. Hoskins thus records his ex- 
perience of total abstinence: — "Well supplied with rice, 
good biscuit, and meat, the traveller may live tolerably 
well, even in the deserts. Since I left Thebes, four months 
and a half ago, I have passed two deserts of eight days* 
journey each, and many smaller ones, and have generally 
been in a miserable country ; yet I have only been one day 
without fresh meat, and that by accident. To court pri- 
vations is as great a folly as to fear them when they arrive, 
and not to submit to them cheerfully when requisite. I 
am certain that wine and spirituous liquors are injurious 
in this climate. During the whole of this journey, water 
has been my only beverage; and, on the whole, I have 
enjoyed very tolerable health, considering the excessive 
heat, and the many annoyances and delays, still more inju- 
rious in this climate than the fatiguing pace of the <camel." 
And Mr. Keppel, another traveller in the east, says: — 
" Though amply supplied with spirits, and all professing 
allegiance to the bottle, we tried to content ourselves with 
water, an experiment which we found to answer so well, 
that while actually on the road, we entirely abstained from 
drinking anything else. To this circumstance we alone 
attributed our health, during our long and fatiguing jour- 
ney from Bussorah to Bagdad." 
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Joseph. Sturge, Esq., the eminent philantkropiBt, on his 
retom from the West Indies, whither he went to see for 
himself the working of the apprenticeship system, and 
where the writer had the pleasure of entertaining him, 
bore a noble testimony to the adaptation of total abstinence 
to the tropics. Addressing a public meeting, he stated 
that, on leaving this country, he had been told that such 
was the exhausting nature of a tropical climate, that 
water drinking would not do there ; but, having adopted 
the system for eight or nine years previously, he was 
unwilling to give it up without a trial. On arriving in 
Antigua, he was surprised and pleased to find a tempe- 
rance society already established there, on the principle of 
total abstinence ; and the appearance of one of the Wesley- 
an ministers, a member of the society, a fine hale old man, 
encouraged him, n(^t a little, to persevere in the practice 
he had adopted in this country with so much advantage 
to himself. On reaching Jamaica, he found that in this 
tropical climate, without the aid of any stimulating drink, 
he could perform quite as much labour as during the sum- 
mer season in England ; and, after spending three months 
in the island, in the course of which he was frequently 
employed twelve hours a day, he found his health as sound 
and unimpaired as when he first landed. On the whole he 
was led to believe that the representations of unhealthiness 
of these islands was, in a great measure, owing to indul- 
gence in the use of ardent spirits, and the wonder was, 
seeing the manner in which many persons lived there, not 
that so many died, but that so many could survive. He 
was happy, however, to say, that intemperance among the 
whites was not now carried to the extent it had been, and 
it was not a vice with which the black population could be 
charged. 

Sir Francis Head attests of the great Pampas of South 
America, that " their constant food is beef and water ; " 
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and that, nnder snch a regimen, they will gallop over their 
vast prairies, and under a burning snn, for many days in 
succession. He says of himself, that he was sinking under 
the fatigue of travelling in their country, till he adopted 
their food and drink ; after which, he was able to keep up 
with them, and tire out many horses under him in a shorfc 
time. Similar testimonies have been borne by more recent 
travellers and explorers, as Dr. Livingstone in Africa, and 
Captain Nares, who headed an expedition to the Arctic 
regions in search of the North Pole in 1876, and many 
others. 

Testimonies of Mabinebs. 

Travellers by sea as well as by land have given their 
testimony in favour of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating drinks. And when we consider the dangers and 
discomforts to which sea-faring men are exposed, and the 
constant drain upon their strength and powers of endu- 
rance, which a faithful discharge of their onerous duties 
involves, we can scarcely fail to attach considerable impor- 
tance to the evidence which they give on the subject before 
us. 

Captain R. J. Cleveland, a voyager during twenty-four 
years, says : — " I am not, nor have I ever been, a member 
of a Temperance society ; but I was a practical temperance 
man long before such societies were dreamt of. At the 
period when I began my nautical career, it was a uni- 
versally received maxim, that drinking grog and chewing 
tobacco were two essential and indispensable requisites for 
making a good seaman. So omnipotent is custom, and so 
powerful is satire, that, although the absurdity must be 
apparent to every one, I have, nevertheless, seen many 
young men repeatedly made sick before overcoming the 
disgust attached to these habits, and some of them after- 
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wards became miserable drunkards. As alcobol and to- 
bacco were in no degree less ofEensive to me than I had 
evidence of their being to my associates, it appeared to me, 
that to submit to the ridicule rather than to the sickness 
was selecting the least of the evils, and I acted accord- 
ingly. Those who may honour me with a perusal of my 
narrative, will perceive that I have navigated to all parts 
of the world, from the sixtieth degree of south latitude to 
the sixtieth degree north, and sometimes in vessels whose 
diminutive size and small number of men, involved expo- 
sure to wet and cold, greatly surpassing what are usually 
experienced in ships of ordinary capacity ; that I have been 
exposed to the influence of the most unhealthy places, — at 
Batavia, where I have seen whole crews prostrate with 
fever, and death making havoc among them, — at San Bias, 
where the natives can stay only a portion of the year, — at 
Havanna, within whose walls I have resided five years 
consecutively ; and I have sufEered captivity, robbery, im- 
prisonment, ruin, and the racking anxieties consequent 
thereon. And yet, through the whole, and to the sixty- 
eighth year of my age, I have never taken a drop of spirit- 
uous liquor of any kind, nor even a glass of wine." 

Captain Pearce, of the ship Camhridgey said at a public 
meeting of the Bristol Temperance Society, that he felt 
called upon to bear his humble testimony to the benefits 
of temperance. He would relate an incident or two illus- 
trative of this. He left Hull with a crew of twenty-four 
men, and he never used, in his vessel, a single drop of 
ardent spirits, nor did he sufEer it to be on board. He told 
his crew before he engaged them that he should allow of 
none; and they all cheerfully agreed. He returned to 
Liverpool, and his men's health was improved: his pilot 
said he had never seen a ship in such order. He told them 
why it was ; it was because they proceeded on the tempe- 
rance plan. On the 18th of September his vessel was run 
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on shore ; at that time the thermometer was below freezing 
point in his cabin. They were in this state six days, and 
not a drop of spirits was on board, nor did one of them 
anfEer in health. While he was at Miramichi, he endea- 
voured to persuade other captains to do the same with 
regard to temperance ; but they laughed him to scorn. The 
crew of the captain to whom he spoke more particularly, 
got drunk, the ship was mismanaged, and became water- 
logged ; and they were only able to make their escape to 
Newfoundland in an open boat, regretting that they had 
not followed his plan of total abstinence. 

Captain Boss, who engaged in navigating and exploring 
the cold and cheerless Arctic regions, amid eternal ice and 
snow, records that, having induced his men to discontinue 
their customaiy grog, " the result was that they acknow- 
ledged themselves better and more capable of enduring the 
cold, and of discharging their duty, than when they in- 
dulged in the. use of it." The value and importance of 
total abstinence in these northern latitudes had become so 
well known, that when an expedition was fitted out to go 
in search of Sir John Franklin and his party, the men 
required for the most important offices were selected from 
Woolwich, Chatham, and Sandhurst, out of a large num- 
ber of volunteers, and they were all teetotalers. No grog 
or spirits were served out to them, but they received dou- 
ble pay and suitable rations, with an abundant supply of 
pemmican, or the dried flesh of the buffalo. Winter dresses 
were prepared from the skin of the moose deer, and every 
other arrangement made to enable them to meet the rigour 
of the climate. In navigating the ice-bound inlets of the 
Arctic sea and the river Mackenzie, they found the value 
of all these preparations ; but, in nothing is their testimony 
more explicit, than in reference to the advantages of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drink. 

At the annual meeting of the National Temperance 
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lie THE ARCTIC REGIONS AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 

TitiolaUrt make the best lattors, espec'iallj in the Arctic regions. 
Sir yalm Roil lays, — " Whin nun under hard and iteady labaur 
are given their usual al/a-ivance of grog, or a dram, tbey benme 
languid and faint, losing their strength, in fact, ixibilst 
tbey attribute thai to the continuance of their exert'ani. He tvho 
ivill mate the experiment on tiio equal boat-crcivs, rovjing in a 
bea^y lea, ivill toon be convinced tbal the ■waler-drinteri •uiili 
far avtdo the others." 
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League held in Exeter Hall, on Monday, April 30tli, 1877, 
A. Hales, J. Malley, and W. Petty, of the exploring ships 
Alert and Discovery y gave noble testimonies as to the great 
advantages of total abstinence during the recent Arctic 
expedition, when placed in trying circnmstances. The. 
Boyal marine last named, said, he had been a teetotaler 
for about sixteen years. He believed he had been able to 
perform his duties far better without strong drink than 
with it. He had not only been to the north, but to the 
west coast of Africa also ; and, while many of his comrades 
had died there, God had permitted him to return to his 
native land in health and comfort. He was convinced, 
before he went out on the Arctic expedition, that he could 
do without the drink, and he was there thankfully to say 
that he had done so, as he believed with advantage to 
himself, and to the cause in which he had been engaged. 

So important has total abstinence become in the estima- 
tion of some mercantile establishments and seafaring men, 
tbat of late years many vessels have been equipped and 
sent to sea entirely on this principle, the advertisement for 
seamen distinctly stating that no intoxicating drink would 
be allowed on board. One of these temperance ships, on 
entering the harbour of Greenock, was visited by a party 
of gentlemen interested in total abstinence, to ascertain 
how the plan answered. They were received by the captain 
of the DalmcUiaj of Boston, with the greatest cordiality 
and politeness. He stated that for the last three years no 
spirituous liquors had been used on board, and that, from 
his own experience, he was persuaded that they were quite 
unnecessary either for himself or his men. He had never, 
since he had been in command of the vessel, a period of 
twelve years, had a crew better behaved, or better able to • 
discharge the duties incumbent on them. In stormy wea- 
ther it was his custom to deal out hot cofEee to the men, 
instead of ardent spirits ; and he had found it to answer 
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all the purposes of the latter beverage, without its disad- 
vantages. As a further proof of the progress of tempe- 
rance in America, he mentioned that in the building of his 
ship sixty men had been employed, and he was not aware 
J;hat one glass of spirituous liquors had been consumed on 
the occasion. The mate, a relative of one of the owners, 
stated, that the same company had twenty-five vessels, all 
sailing on temperance principles; and that no difficulty 
was ever found in obtaining men to engage, with the ex- 
press understanding that no spirits would be allowed on 
board. Indeed, so general was the practice of sailing ves- 
sels on temperance principles, and so manifest were the 
advantages connected with it, as to leave no doubt on his 
mind that it would ultimately become universal. 

It is recorded of the brig Canada, commanded by Cap- 
iain Robert Hardie, that in circumnavigating the globe, 
she ran 63,560 miles in 586 days, crossing almost all 
habitable latitudes. She had sixteen hands on board, who 
never during the whole time used any intoxicating drink, 
and who all returned home without a day's sickness. The 
results of total abstinence on board whaling ships are also 
remarkable. By an abstract of the whaling clearances 
from New Bedford, Massachusetts, for one year, it appears 
that the proportion of temperance ships was sixty-four out 
of ninety.five. According to a list annexed, there were 
at that time, 168 temperance ships out of 186, in the 
whaling business, anck eighteen out of twenty in the mer- 
chant service, belonging to that district. 

All hands on board the Hamburgh brig Julia, a South 
Sea whaler, commanded by Captain Penhallow, shipped 
under the condition, that whosoever should be seen intox- 
icated, whether on board or on shore, should lose his 
wages. No spirit rations were served out; but instead, 
cofEee twice, and tea once each day. In cold weather, 
the crew received at night, ginger-tea, prepared for every 
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watch. As the result of this judicious arrangement, the 
captain testified that he had never seen a stronger and 
healthier crew belonging to any vessel of her size since he 
first went to sea. It is also stated with reference to the 
brig Cflohej on her return from a voyage in the Pacific 
ocean, that she sailed most successfully on the total absti- 
nence principle. She had a crew of ten persons on board, 
and was absent nearly eighteen months. Although during 
the voyage she was in nearly all the climates of the world, 
she had not one person on the sick list ; and brought aU 
the crew back orderly and obedient. All these advantages. 
Captain Moore, her excellent commander, attributed, in a 
great measure, to the absence of spirituous liquors. There 
was not one drop used in all that time ; indeed, there was 
none on board the vessel. 

It is worthy of notice, in this connection, that lower 
rates of insurance are frequently taken on temperance 
ships, than upon those in which the usual allowance of 
spirits is continued; it being well known, that a large 
proportion of losses at sea, are due to the intemperance of 
officers and men. That the moral condition of sailors is 
more likely to be raised, by the universal extension of the 
abstinence system among them, than by any other single 
measure of improvement, is unhesitatingly declared by all 
who have had experience of the superior conduct of the 
Bailors on board the temperance ships. After numerous 
opportunities of observation, and considerable experience 
of the habits and manners of sea-faring men, we are 
thoroughly convinced that it would be very much to the 
advantage of ship-owners, nnder-writers, commanders, and 
passengers, as well as to the sailors themselves, if intoxi- 
cating Hquors were excluded from every ship leaving our 
ports, and if every merchant vessel were to be henceforth 
manned, provisioned, and sailed, on the principle of total 
abstinence from every thing that can intoxicate. 
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Testimonies of Nayal Officers. 

Strange as it may appear to some, total abstinence has 
found its way, and proved beneficial, not only to our 
whalers and merchant-men, but also on board H. M. ships 
of war. Indeed, if fairly tried, it will prove its adaptation, 
as already intimated, to all kinds of people, and climates, 
and circumstances. The cause is comparatively young in 
the Boyal navy, but it is believed that there are already 
not fewer than 5,000 pledged teetotalers on board British 
inen-of-war, to say nothing of the vast numbers belonging 
to the navy of the United States and other countries ; and 
we have the most satisfactory evidence that the system 
has answered well, so far as it has been tried. 

Commander Perry, of the United States navy, on relin- 
quishing the command of his ship, states : — " During her 
recent cruise she has visited nine European kingdoms, 
besides Greece and Egypt, has anchored in, and communi- 
cated with, forty different ports, sailed 28,000 miles, and 
been 345 days at sea. No officer or man during the cruise 
appeared before a court-martial, either as prisoner or as 
witness, and a considerable portion of the crew discon- 
tinued the use of ardent spirits, — a circumstance which 
was believed to have contributed largely to their general 
good conduct." 

The late Mr. Mimpriss, the author of " A Harmony of 
the Gospels," and other works, states, that when he was 
purser on board a British convict ship, on one occasion 
they took out to Botany Bay nearly 300 convicts in one 
vessel. These convicts were allowed no other beverage 
than water, whilst the crew had their regular allowance 
of grog. On landing at Sydney all the. convicts were in 
perfect health, and no serious case of illness nor any death 
had occurred among them during the entire voyage, which 
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occupied nearly seven months. It was Tery different, 
however, with the crew. Some had died on the passage, 
and, on landing, several of the remaiiider were reported 
sick. This marked contrast between the condition of those 
who were in the habit of constantly making nse of intoxi- 
cating liquor, and those who entirely abstained, made a 
deep impression npon the minds of the officers, in favour 
of abstinence, and the opinion was confidently expressed, 
that it would be greatly to the advantage, of the service, 
if the use of strong drink were entirely discontinued on 
board ship. 

The most remarkable instance of total abstinence in the 
Boyal navy, that ever came under the personal notice of 
the writer, was on board H. M. S. lUtbstriouSy when laying 
at anchor in the harbour of Bermuda. On the 23rd of 
April, 1844, I was requested to go on board this vessel to 
hold a religious service with a few pious men, who desired 
the visit of a Christian minister, according to their usual 
custom when the ship was in port. The Illustrious was at 
that time the * flag-ship " of the North American squad- 
ron ; and on being conveyed alongside, I stepped on board 
and asked for the admiral. He was not in the ship ; but 
the officer in command, on learning the object of my visit, 
received me most politely, and afEorded every facility for 
intercourse with the men. The meeting was held in the 
boatswain's store-room at the very bottom of the ship, by 
the light of a lantern, ^and consisted of a class of eighteen 
pious, earnest sailors, who related their experience and 
engaged in prayer, in a manner which left an impression 
upon my mind never to be effaced. At the close of the 
service, E. G. Madgwick, the leader of the class, and the 
president of the " Sailors' Total Abstinence Society on 
board H. M. S. Illustrious^^* handed me a copy of the rules 
aud regulations of the institution. This document, neatly 
printed, with a form of the pledge which the members 
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were required to sign, and a list of officers and committee 
for its management, is now before me. In its composition 
and style, as well as in its provisions and requirements, it 
is quite a curiosity of its kind, and shows what may be 
done in the cause of religion and temperance, even on 
board a man-of-war, with the blessing of God upon perse- 
vering effort. 

Having finished my work, I was 'kindly conveyed on 
shore in one of .the boats in charge of an intelligent yonng 
officer, who bore the most honourable testimony to the 
moral and religious character of the men I had visited, 
who were all consistent Christians and staunch teetotalers. 
He said he sometimes attended their religious services and 
temperance meetings, and was invariably interested by 
what he heard. He also testified to their punctuality and 
attention to duty, declaring that the teetotalers on board 
the Illustrious were noted for their steadiness and upright 
deportment, and could always be relied on in every time 
of emergency. 

Testimonies of Military Men. 

If stimulating drinks could be proved to be necessary 
anywhere, or under any circumstances, it would be in the 
case of the soldier exposed to incessant toil and hardship, 
especially when on service in foreign lands and in trying 
climates. But it is satisfactory tq know, that the total 
abstinence principle has stood the test of this ordeal. Let 
us notice what a few military men have said on the sub- 
ject, — men who have had the moral courage to be singular 
in their proceedings, and in the honest statement of their 
experience and observations. 

The officer in command of the 84th Regt. of infantry, 
stationed a few years ago in India, reports, that on one 
occasion they marched by wings from Madras to Secrm- 
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derabad, a distance of between 400 and 500 miles. They 
were forty-seven days on the road, and the men were, 
during this period at least, practical teetotalers. Previous 
to leaving Madras, subscriptions were made among the 
men, and a coffee establishment was organized. Every 
morning when the tents were struck, a pint of hot cofEee 
and a biscuit were ready for each man, instead of the 
daily morning dram, which soldiers on the march in India 
almost invariably take. Half way on the day's march the 
regiment halted, and another pint of cofFee was ready for 
any man who wished it. The regimental canteen was 
opened only at ten and twelve o'clock for a short time ; 
but the men did not frequent it, and very little strong 
drink was consumed. The commanding officer employed 
the most judicious precautions to prevent the men from 
obtaining arrack in the villages on the route; and his 
exertions were effectually seconded by the zealous co-ope- 
ration of the other officers, and by the admirable conduct 
of the majority of the men, who were fully convinced of 
the noxious influence of ardent spirits during exercise in 
the sun. 

The results of this experiment of the abstinence system 
while on the march are thus reported : — " During the 
whole march the regiment had not a single prisoner for 
drunkenness. Although the road is proverbial for cholera 
and dysentery, and passes through several marshy and 
unhealthy districts, the men were free from sickness, to an 
extent almost unprecedented in our marches in India; 
they had no cholera and no fever, and lost only two men 
from dysentery, both of whom were old chronic cases taken 
out of the hospital at Madras. With these exceptions there 
was scarcely a serious case during the whole march. The 
officers were surprised to find that the men marched better, 
with less fatigue, and with fewer stragglers, than they had 
ever known before ; and it was noticed by every one that 
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the men were unusually" cheerful and contented. There 
could not be a more convincing proof that the stimulant 
of spirits is quite unnecessary in the tropics, even during 
great bodily exertion and fatigue." 

Hence it is not surprising that military officers of expe- 
rience and observation, should caution their men above all 
things to be on their guard against the drink. When re- 
viewing the troops at Calcutta, on the 11th of May, 1849, 
Sir Charles Napier is reported as having addressed the 
men in a very earnest and characteristic manner on this 
subject. Among other pointed and impressive things, he 
said : — " Let me give you a bit of advice, — that is, don't 
drink. I know that young men do not think much about 
advice from old men. They put their tongues in their 
cheek, and think they know a good deal better than the 
old cove who is giving them advice. But let me tell you, 
that you are come to a country, where, if you drink, you 
are dead men. If you be sober and steady, you will get on 
well. But if you drink you are done for. You will be 
either invalided or die. I knew two regiments in this 
country, — one drank, the other did not drink. The one 
that did not drink is one of the finest regiments, and has 
got on as well as any regiment in existence. The one that 
did drink has been aU but destroyed. For any regiment 
for which I have any respect, and there is none of the 
British regiments whom I do not respect, I should always 
try and persuade them to keep from drinking. I know 
there are some who will drink, say what you will; but 
such men will soon be in hospital, and very few who go in, 
in this country, ever come out again.'* 

Sir Bobert Sale was equally earnest and emphatic in his 
condemnation of strong drink, and in his recommendation 
of abstinence, after touching experience in trying circum- 
stances. In an official despatch, dated Jellalabad, April 
16th, 1842, he wrote : — " From the time that the brigade 
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threw itself into Jellalabad, the native troops have been on 
half, and the followers on quarter rations ; and for man j 
weeks they have been able to obtain little or nothing in the 
bazaars, to eke out this scanty provision. I will not men- 
tion as a privation, the European troops having been from 
the same period without their allowance of spirits, because 
I verily believe this circumstance and constant employment 
have contributed to keep them in the highest health, and 
the most remarkable state of discipline." This testimony 
of the heroic general is corroborated by the statement of a 
private, who wrote as follows in reference to the same try- 
ing period : — " From the 12th of November to the 18th of 
April, our men had no liquor; they worked six hours a 
day for a long time, and almost every day, besides digging 
trenches, building walls, &c., add to this, being on duty 
six or seven i^ights out of eight with short rations. With 
all this hardship we were very healthy, and not a single 
non-commissioned officer was reduced during the time, or 
a man tried by a court-martial. These facts were so strik- 
ing, that officers and men acknowledged we were much 
better off without the ration of spirits, than we possibly 
could have been with them," 

General Jackson, being asked if soldiers needed ardent 
spirits, replied that he had observed, in arduous duty and 
severe cold, that those performed the one and endured the 
other the best, who drank only water. And Captain J. H. 
Davis says : — "I know from experience in all climates, that 
those soldiers were most effective who never tasted spirits." 
Sergeant Whittaker of H. M. 10th regiment of foot, states 
that " there were upwards of 300 teetotalers in the regi- 
ment ; and after a march of 900 miles, the teetotalers were 
capable of more exertion, and of enduring more bodily 
fatigue, without the aid of any stimulating drink, than the 
other men who made use of it." 

Many more similar testimonies might have been given ; 

K 
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but it may be sufficient to say, that for many years past, 
whilst labouring to promote their spiritual welfare, the 
writer has witnessed the beneficial effects of total absti- 
nence among British soldiers ; and he has often heard both 
in private and public, the most emphatic declarations of 
both officers and men in its favour. It is a significant fact, 
that Total Abstinence societies have already been estab- 
lished in sixty regiments, numbering about 8,000 pledged 
abstainers, being at the rate of one in seventeen throughout 
the British army. The beneficial effects of the system were 
strikingly exemplified at Dartmoor and Cannock Chase, 
during the Autumn Manoeuvres of 1873, when a Tempe- 
rance tent, and tea and coffee canteens, were provided by 
the National Temperance League, under the able superin- 
tendence of the philanthropic Miss Robinson of Guildford. 
These were largely patronized by the men ; and there can 
be no doubt that, with proper encouragement and consi- 
deration on the part of officers and employers, soldiers and 
sailors will be as sober, steady, and industrious, as any 
class of men in the British empire. 

Testimonies of Working Men. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said of the adaptation 
of total abstinence to all kinds of climates, persons, and 
occupations, there are some who still seem to doubt if the 
system will answer for the more arduous departments of 
agricultural and mechanical labour. Happily we are in a 
position to say and to prove that, where it has been fairly 
tried, it has never failed. Erroneous views of the nature 
and influence of strong drink had so long prevailed, that 
many hard-working men, on fleeing from the danger to 
which they were exposed, and taking refuge in total absti- 
nence as the only means of safety, did so with some mis- 
givings as to whether they would be able to endure fatigue 
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so well without as with it. But when the experiment was 
made, the result was clearly in favour of total abstinence, 
as will appear from the following instances, selected as 
specimens. 

Thirty-four men belonging to Leeds, who had been tee- 
totalers for difEerent periods ranging from one to ten years, 
some time ago appended their names to a document which 
read as follows: — "We, the undersigned, have practised 
the principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating liquor 
for several years; and, having been during that period 
engaged in very laborious occupations, voluntarily testify, 
that we are able to perform our toil with greater ease 
and satisfaction to ourselves, and we believe more to the 
satisfaction of our employers also, than when we drank 
moderately of these liquors. Our general health and 
circumstances have also been very much improved." Of 
these men, twelve belonged to the class whose occupations 
are regarded as peculiarly trying: seven of them were 
furnace men at foundries or gas-works, two were sawyers, 
one a whitesmith, one a glass-blower, and the last a rail- 
way night-guard. 

At a public temperance meeting held at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, which was addressed chiefly by working-men, some 
noble testimonies were given in favour of total abstinence. 
Mark Littlefair, a bottle-maker, said his trade was a very 
trying one. Bottle making was hot work ; and he had seen 
many men, who were in the habit of drinking, run away 
from it, whilst he and others, who were abstainers, kept at 
their posts until their work was finished. All his family 
were remarkably healthy, in consequence of being tee- 
totalers, and during ten years he had not paid two pounds 
fop doctor's bills. Thomas Dixon, a carrier, stated tjiat 
during the last severe snow-storm, he left Newcastle with 
his wagon, and within two miles of his home, he stuck fast in 
the snow. He had his horses to take out, and to put them 
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into a stable ; and then to return and make his cargo safe, 
and afterwards to walk all the way through the snow. 
This he did with the utmost ease, which he attributed en- 
tirely to his abstaining from strong drink. He believed if 
he had taken any drink he never could have walked home 
that night, for he would have been smothered in the snow. 
J. F. Pickup, a painter, said he had formerly been a mode- 
rate drinker for some time. He must say, as a teetotaler 
he enjoyed much better health, and was a better -workman 
than when he used intoxicating drinks. He had formerly 
attended the theatre for upwards of six years ; and it was 
there he had acquired the habit of tippling. But now, 
through the influence of teetotalism, he had been led to 
forsake his evil habits, and had become a member of a 
Christian church. Several other working-men spoke at 
this meeting with equal confidence in the system, after 
trying it for some time; and a number of recruits were 
attracted to the standard of total abstinence by the tes- 
timony of those who had experienced its benefits. 

At another public meeting a happy-looking workman 
stepped forward and made the following sensible Httle 
speech, which we think worthy of permanent record:— 
"Well my friends, what I am going to tell you is a sad but 
true story, and I hope it will be a warning to you. I have 
been a great drunkard ; but now I am what they call a 
teetotaler : I have been one about two years, and was never 
better in health in my life. When I first signed the pledge 
my mates told me I should soon be 'knocked up,' that I 
could not possibly do my work without drink, and that I 
should soon be dead. But friends, if I had kept on drink- 
ing, I believe I should have been knocked up before now; 
but here I am, as you see, not dead, but, thank God, as 
hearty and strong as any of my mates. The other day I 
was at my work, and I saw two fellows coming to me. I 
had not seen them for a long time, though I had drunk 
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many a gallon with them in times gone by. Just before 

they got up to me, I heard one say to the other, * Here's 

old Jack, he will pay for a quart for ns.' But, thinks I, 

*he won't.' So they came and asked, 'Jack, will yon pay 

for a qnart for ns ? * I said, * No, I have done paying for 

quarts and pints. If you want anything to drink you had 

better go to the pump, as I do ! I get my drink from it 5 

and there you will get it pture, and goody and cheap. If you 

want anything to eat, mates, I will pay for some for you ; 

but I shall never pay for any more drink. I have paid for 

too much already. I am a total abstainer now.' When I 

had told them this, one chap sneaked ofE to the public-house, 

and the other asked me, * Are you any better for being a 

teetotaler?' *Yes, I am better,' I replied. Then I put 

my hand in my pocket, brought out my purse, and showed 

him five sovereigns, and I asked him if that was not better ; 

and I said I had saved them through giving up drink ; and 

I told him to go home and mind his work, and take care 

of his wife and family, and to take care of his money. So 

when I had said this he dropped his head as if he had been 

shot, and walked off home. 

"And you, my friends, who are here, take my advice, — 
Give up drink, and take care of your money. I have got 
the sovereigns in my pocket now. Shall I show you the 
colour of them ? Look, here they are ! My wife likes the 
colour of them, and so do I : but, if I hadn't given up the 
drink, the publican would have had them all in his till 
before now. But now, I can put them in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and have both interest and government 
security. It will be no bad thing to have a savings bank 
book against a 'rainy day,' and when work is slack. Yes, 
since I gave up drink, by God's mercy, I trust I have got 
a new heart, a good wife, and a happy family. Thank God 
for these blessings." Here the speaker's voice faltered 
under his grateful emotions ; and, replacing the sovereigns 
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in His pocket, lie quietly resumed his seat, whilst the au- 
dience, which consisted chiefly of working-men, gave him 
a hearty cheer for his noble testimony. 

Since the practice of total abstinence began to prevail 
.more extensively among working-men of different profes- 
sions, numerous testimonies have been given in its favour 
at public meetings and in private conversations, and it 
would be easy to fill many pages with statements grounded, 
upon experience, which no opponent would be able to con- 
trovert. From a large number which we have collected, 
we select two or three as additional illustrations. 

Henry Hentall, a postman, having exercised his vocation 
for six years upon the total abstinence principle, gave his 
testimony strongly in its favour. He was in the habit of 
walking on an average thirty miles a day, or 210 miles a 
week. In addition to these feats of walking he frequently 
employed his spare time in gardening, and occasionaUy 
acted as waiter at dinner and other parties, or attended 
temperance meetings, when the ordinary duties of the day 
were finished. He assured his friends that he went through 
all this exercise in health and comfort since he adopted 
the total abstinence principle. 

Mr. Warren, a mason, had been a teetotaler more than 
ten years. He had sometimes to carry burdens of more 
than two hundredweight on his shoulder to the top of a 
high building, and to perform other hard labour ; but he 
found that he could perform all his work more to his own 
satisfaction and that of his employers, without the aid of 
strong drink than with it. He had formerly suffered much 
from intemperance. Drink had brought some of his com- 
panions to a premature grave, and others it had placed in 
the workhouse. 

Mr. Rowe, a smith, said, that after nine years' experience, 
he could testify to the excellency of teetotalism. In addi- 
tion to his hard labour as a blacksmith, he had worked 
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mnch in the harvest field. While he used strong drink 
he never worked with comfort ; bnt since he had become 
an abstainer, he worked with comparative ease to himself, 
and gave satisfaction to his employers. 

Mr. J. Oliver, a sawyer, related the circumstances under 
which he had become an abstainer, and stated that he had 
performed more arduons labours since that time than those 
who took intoxicating drinks. He, moreover, expressed 
his belief that he should be benefited by teetotaUsm both 
for this world and for that which is to come. 

Mr. Burge, a hatter, nearly sixty years of age, said he 
could work better, and speak better, as a teetotaler, than 
he could when he used intoxicating drinks. 

Another respectable and intelligent working-man made 
a speech upon the financial advantages of total abstinence, 
going to show, how money saved from the publican's til], 
and carefully invested, will rapidly accumulate, and may 
be employed for good and useful purposes. He closed his 
address by saying : — " I am so glad that I signed the pledge 
when I did, as I have thus been enabled to build and live 
in my own house, without owing any one anything, whilst 
my former fellow- workman Jones has spent all his money 
in drink, and is now houseless and friendless." 

But the most remarkable and amusing testimony that I 
ever heard in favour of total abstinence, was that given by 
a poor Negro at a temperance meeting in the West Indies. 
ELaving declared that he and his brother teetotalers could 
do their work in the cane-field and in the boiling-house 
better without the drink than with it, he concluded his 
address by relating how he was led to relinquish his former 
habit of rum-drinking. He stated in broken English, but 
with great earnestness, that when the first temperance 
meeting was held, both he and his wife were convinced of 
the evils of drinking, and the advantages of teetotalism; 
and that on their way home they argued the point, whether 
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it wonld be best to begin abstaining at once, or to finisli 
drinking what they had in the honse first. His wife was 
of the opinion that it wonld be best to begin at once, and 
throw away the small quantity of mm they had in store ; 
bnt he thonght it was a pity to waste some good stnfE he 
had in a black bottle in the cnpboard, and proposed to 
drink that off first. At length his wife gained the victory ; 
and in strains of tme native eloquence, he described how 
he went into the house, took down the bottle, carried it to 
the door, pulled out the cork, emptied the contents on the 
grass, and replaced the bottle upon the shelf with the 
mouth downwards, never to be used again. " And now," 
said the speaker, "if you come to my house, I can let you 
see de bottle up on de shelf, wrong end up, — I beg your 
pardon Mr. Chairman, it was de wrong end up before, when 
de rum was in it. It is right end up now, and it sail nehber 
be turned back again, no, nehber ! for we nebber want for 
drink rum any more, for him bite like serpent." 

Testimonies of Employees. 

Before the matter was fully investigated, and the nature 
and constituent elements of intoxicating drinks ascertained 
by chemical analysis and otherwise, the idea generally pre- 
vailed, that their moderate use would impart strength and 
vigour to the human frame, for the performance of certain 
kinds of arduous labour. Hence employers, in some kinds 
of business, dealt out to their men daily a certain quantity 
of ardent spirits or malt liquor, with the kind but mistaken 
notion, that such an indulgence was necessary under the 
circumstances, and that the result would be to their advan- 
tage in the quantity or quality of the work performed, by 
the aid of these stimulants. But when, in some places, 
farmers, manufacturers, and master tradesmen became 
better informed, through the influence of the Temperance 
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movement, various experiments were tried, wbifch resulted 
entirely in favoar of total abstinence. On a careful exam- 
ination it v^as discovered that the excitement produced by 
alcoholic liquor was temporary in its duration, and that it 
did not in any way impart nutriment or strength to the 
system. As the horse may be urged on by the application 
of whip and spur, to an amount of speed and a measure of 
labour truly astonishing ; so may the British workman be 
prompted by intoxicating drinks, to persevering effort and 
deeds of daring almost incredible. But everybody knows 
that the whip and spur give no strength to the noble ani- 
mal to whom they are applied ; but rather produce a degree 
of weakness and exhaustion painful to witness ; so, in some 
instances at least, men have awoke to the fact, that alco- 
holic drink imparts no real strength to the human consti- 
tution; but rather results in a degree of flatulency and 
collapse, proportioned to the previous measure of excite- 
ment, and which loudly calls for a renewal of the destruc- 
tive stimulant. 

The correctness of this view, as to the entire usdesmesa 
and deceptive character of intoxicating drinks, was put to 
the test a few years ago, in a manner which admits of no 
mistake, by an English contractor for the construction of 
bridges and other public works in Scotland. On returning 
southward, he brought with him a number of Highland 
labourers, whom he employed, with some other navvies, in 
the arduous work of excavating a canal. Several disputes 
occurred between these comparative foreigners and the 
English labourers, and many jeers passed relative to the 
homely fare of the Scots, which consisted chiefly of oat- 
meal pottage and bread and milk, without any stimulating 
drink of any kind, as they wished to save most of their 
earnings to take home with them on their return to the 
north. To settle these bickerings, a match was made and 
wagers laid, that twelve Highlanders could not excavate a 
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certain nninber of cubic yards of earth in the same time as 
the same number of Englishmen. Everything being pre- 
pared, a table was laid out with an ample supply of meat 
and ale for the one party, whilst the others had no prepar- 
ation for refreshment beyond their usual fare of oatmeal 
pottage and bread and milk, and an occasional draught of 
pure water. After a hard day's labour, the point in dispute 
was settled In favour of the Highlanders ; and while the 
Englishmen were totally exhausted by their exertions, the 
Scots, full of spirits and glee at their success, commenced 
their national dance in token of victory ; their employer 
declaring that they had fairly won the prize, and that total 
abstinence had the advantage over alcoholic stimulants. 

Another experiment that extended over several weeks, 
was tried by Mr. Josiah Hunt, a well-known agriculturist 
in Gloucestershire. It was a contest between seven men 
who were total abstainers, and an equal number, who were 
in the habit of drinking cider and beer. They were en- 
gaged chiefly in mowing grass, and Mr. Hunt testifies that 
the result was entirely in favour of the abstainers. He 
says: — "They were not picked men, but taken as they 
came. Three of them had only signed the pledge the 
previous year. The whole of the work done by these 
teetotalers was, without exception, performed more to my 
satisfaction than was ever the case before. During the 
progress of it, they gave abundant proof that they were 
capable of as much work as any seven men in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also of as much as they themselves had been 
equal to whilst taking intoxicating drink." 

A respectable farmer in Bedfordshire writes : — " Being 
anxious to give the teetotal system a fair trial, in competi- 
tion with the custom of drinking strong drink, in order to 
enable men to do hard work in the harvest field ; I acted 
upon the plan of having half of my men teetotalers, and 
half of them ale drinkers, during two successive harvests ; 
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and I am so satisfied of tbe superiority of the teetotal sjs- 
tem, that I have, this harvest, had the whole of mj men 
teetotalers, and not any intoxicating liquor of any sort, nor 
anything stronger than tea and coffee, was drunk by any 
person on my farm. The teetotalers who have harvested 
with me these last four harvests were different men, and 
not the same each harvest. This shows that it is not two 
or three particular men who have been able to go through 
the labour of the harvest without ale, but in each of the 
four harvests men of different strength and constitution 
have performed their labour, according to their own ac- 
count, with more comfort to themselves, than they had 
done at harvests before, when they had drank ale." 

Mrs. Crane, of Berwick, also conducted her farm strictly 
on teetotal principles ; and, after considerable experience, 
she declared that she had much more comfort with her 
servants; that much time and trouble in brewing and 
drawing beer was economized, and that a considerable 
saving in money was effected, although she gave her ser- 
vants higher wages and fed them well. Her plan was to 
give her men oatmeal tea to drink in harvest time. The 
tea was made by pouring boiling water on oatmeal over 
night and letting it stand. In the morning the water was 
poured off, and sweetened or not, at pleasure, with a little 
treacle. This made an agreeable and wholesome beverage. 
She says, the harvest work was performed with the great- 
est cheerfulness by the men, who gave her every satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Crane also testifies to the advantages of total 
abstinence in another and a higher respect. Whilst for- 
merly, family worship had to be superseded during harvest 
time, in consequence of the difficulty of mustering the ser- 
vants in an orderly manner for the purpose ; since the 
adoption of the new system, prayer and praise have been 
regularly offered every night, and the harvest men, who 
belonged to different denominations, have united in sing- 
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portant, however, that clear views should prevail upon this 
point : we therefore respectfully, but earnestly request our 
readers carefully to weigh and consider what we have to 
say in reference to it. Jgi the first place we remark, that 
in our earnest advocacy of the Temperance reformation, we 
never Assert that the system for which we plead is enjoined 
by name and in express terms in the sacred Scriptures, as 
are repentance, faith, holiness, and many other important 
Christian doctrines. But surely this is not necessary to 
prove, that in principle, practice, and aim, it is in perfect 
harmony with, and approved by the sacred Oracles ; or else 
what should we have to' say for a large amount of the 
agency employed by the Christian Church for the conver- 
sion of the world, and the benefit of our fellow-men ? 

There is no mention made in the Scriptures, nor any 
directions given for the organization of Bible societies, 
Tract societies, Sunday schools, and many other benevolent 
and philanthropic institutions : yet few persons would ven- 
ture to pronounce them unscriptural, or not in harmony 
with the teachings and requirements of the Word of God. 
Although not expressly named in the sacred volume, these 
grand schemes of Christian enterprise are based upon great 
principles, and general injunctions propounded there, that 
invest them with a dignity and importance which none will 
presume to deny. So with total abstinence, the central 
truth of the great Temperance movement, which, although 
not verbally taught and enjoined in Scripture, any more 
than the institutions we have mentioned, is like them, 
founded upon those great principles, doctrines, and decla- 
rations of the sacred Records, which warrants our unwa- 
vering assertion that it is in perfect harmony with the 
Word of God. This will more clearly appear if we care- 
fully examine what the Bible does teach in reference to 
this important subject. 
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Intempebance condemned in the Sgbiptubes. 

Drunkenness and intemperance, in every form, are dis- 
tinctly and emphatically condemned in the Bible; and the 
most faithful warnings are given against the sins to which 
they lead, and with which they are so frequently connected. 
When he would set forth the appalling efEects of strong 
drink to deter the giddy youth from tampering with an 
element so destructive in its influence, and when he would 
caution the thoughtless wanderer against entering upon 
the downward path to ruin, Solomon says : — " Who hath 
woe ? who hath sorrow ? who hath contention ? who hath 
babblings ? who hath wounds without cause ? who hath 
redness of eyes ? They that tarry long at the wine, and 
that go to seek mixed wine.'* (Prov. xxiii, 29.) " The 
drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty." (Prov. 
xxiii, 21.) The prophet Isaiah is equally emphatic and 
severe in his denunciations against the sin of intemperance. 
He says : — " Woe to them that rise up early in the morn- 
ing, that they may follow strong drink ; that continue until 
night, till wine inflame them ! " (Isaiah v, 11.) " Woe to 
them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle strong drink!" (Isaiah v, 22.) "Woe to the 
drunkards of Ephraim! They also have erred through 
wine, and through strong drink are out of the way. The 
priest and the prophets have erred through strong drink, 
and are swallowed up of wine; they err in' vision, they 
stumble in judgment." (Isaiah xxviii, 7.) The other 
prophets follow in the same strain : — "Awake ye drunk- 
ards, and weep ; and howl all ye drinkers of wine, I will 
turn your feasts into mourning, and all vour songs into 
lamentations." (Joel i, 5. Amos viii, 10.) But we need 
not multiply passages of Scripture on a subject which is so 
plain and palpable. It may be sufficient to advert to the 
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solemn fact, that drunkenness is classed by the apostle 
with the vilest abominations, and represented as excluding 
men from the kingdom of heaven. "Know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven ? 
Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor effeminate, nor 
drunkards, * * * shall inherit the kingdom of Grod." 
(I Cor., vi, 9.) 

With equal earnestness the sacred writers caution and 
admonish the unwary, to guard against the temptations to 
which they are exposed, and to beware of the dangers by 
which they are surrounded in this sinful world. Some of 
these admonitions have direct and pointed reference to 
intemperance as such, and others relate to sin in general, 
which if indulged in, would certainly lead to this great 
transgression. When specially cautioning the young, Solo- 
mon says : — " Look not on the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth its colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
At the last it bitetli like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder." (Prov. xxiii, 31, 32.) " Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise,'* (Prov. xx, 1.) "My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not." (Prov. i, 10.) Nor are we guiltless if 
we put temptation in the way of others, and are the means 
of their falling into the snare. The warning of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk is very emphatic, and it could scarcely 
have been more pointed had he lived in our day. " Woe 
to him that giveth his neighbour drink, and putteth the 
bottle to him, and maketh him drunk also.'* (Hab. ii, 15.) 

In addition to these and many other faithful warnings 
and remonstrances with reference to intemperance and the 
temptations leading to it, which might have been quoted, 
the Holy Scriptures abound with cautions and admonitions^ 
which have an immediate or indirect bearing on the sub- 
ject. In the simple prayer which our Saviour taught His 
disciples, and which we have been accustomed to repeat 
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from our infancy, there is embodied that remarkable peti- 
tion, " Lead na not into temptation.** This clearly implies 
that we are carefully to shun everything which might be 
the means of leading ns astray from the path of rectitude, 
whilst at the same time we pray to God for divine help, 
and trust in Him for grace and strength to enable us to 
do that which is right. In various parts of Scripture we 
are taught thu& to combine fervent prayer with persevering 
effort, to secure our present and eternal safety. As Jesus 
said to the disciples, on a memorable occasion, so He says 
to us, in view of the dangers to which we are exposed, 
" Watch and pray lest ye enter into temptation.*' 

On the same principle of keeping at the greatest possible 
distance from danger, and of abstaining from all evils, 
however small and apparently insignificant in themselves, 
which might possibly lead to greater, and ultimately to 
sin and ruin, we are exhorted in Scripture to avoid euil 
compcmyj and everything which would deteriorate our mo- 
ral character, and expose us to the enemy of our souls. 
The apostle Paul says : — "Abhor that which is evil ; cleave 
to that which is good.'* " Abstain from all appearance of 
evil.*' (Romans xii, 9.) And, when warning us against 
the contaminating influence of wicked associates, he says, 
"Come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and I will 
receive you, and be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty." (II Cor., 
vi, 17, 18.) And Solomon says, when adverting to the 
danger of trifling with temptation : — " Can a man take fire 
in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned ? *' (Proverbs 
vi, 27.) " Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life." (Proverbs iv, 23.) In pursuing a 
course which we believe to be in perfect harmony with 
these solemn injunctions, and with the general tenour of 
the sacred Oracles, we recommend total abstinence from 
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all intoxicating drink. We urge this as the most e£Eectiial 
safeguard against the evils of intemperance, and as the 
most likelj means of discouraging, by the influence of 
example, the drinking habits of our countrymen, which 
are leading thousands to ruin. 

Abstinence never censuebd, but commended. 

Nor is total abstinence anywhere censv/red or prohibited in 
Bcrvptv/re. As already observed, intemperance in all its 
varied asp#bs and manifestations is distinctly and em- 
phatically condemned : so is extravagance in dress, pride, 
ambition, covetousness, and every other form of sin; but 
from the beginning to the end of the Bible, there is not a 
word to be found condemnatory of, or even disparaging to, 
total abstinence. 

On the contrary, total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drink is highly commended in Scripture; and, in several 
instances it is distinctly held up to our view as the "more 
excellent way.'* All the Nazarites, under the law, were 
total abstainers ; and, although the origin and prime object 
of the sect are involved in considerable mystery, it is quite 
clear that this feature in their character was highly ap- 
proved by the Almighty. Samson, the strongest man that 
ever lived, belonged to this sect ; and, from chUdhood, he 
never tasted either wine or strong drink. It is, moreover, 
recorded to the honour of his mother before him, that she 
also was an abstainer. John the Baptist was also a Naza« 
rite, and it was said of him by the angel, previous to hifl 
birth : — " He shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and 
shall drink neither wine nor strong drink ; and he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost.'' (Luke i, 15.) The BechabUes 
were also constant abstainers; and their conduct in this 
respect is represented as having been pleasing to Almighty 
God, who declared that they should never want a man to 
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stand before Him. The sons of Aaron, the priest, were 
required to abstain from the use of wine and strong drink, 
daring the whole period of their ministrations at the altar. 
"And the Lord spake onto Aaron, saying, — Do not drink 
wine or strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee when 
ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die ; 
it shall be a statute for ever throughout your generations." 
(Lev. X, 9.) The fact that total abstinence is compatible 
with health and comfort, and that it is referred to in terms 
of commendation in Scripture, appears further, from the 
account given of the travels of the children of Israel in the 
wilderness. They were 600,000 in number, and spent forty 
years without any settled dwelling-place, during which pe- 
riod, so far as we can learn, water was their only beverage. 
And Daniel and his companions at the court of Babylon, 
totally abstained from the use of wine and strong drink ; 
and yet it was said of them that they were fairer, stronger, 
and better in health than the wine-drinkers with whom 
they were associated. Timothy was a practical abstainer, 
till Paul urged him to take a little wine, medicinally, " for 
his stomach's sake and his often infirmities." These in- 
stances of favourable allusion to total abstinence in the 
Scriptures might be greatly multiplied, and in no case is 
the principle condemned or the practice prohibited. 

All this is said of total abstinence in a general way, 
without reference to any particular danger arising from 
the habitual use of intoxicating drinks by all classes of 
society. When we look at the subject as presented to our 
view in the light of the social customs of our age and coun- 
try, and when we ask ourselves as professing Christians, 
with our Bibles in our hands, what can be done to stem the 
torrent of intemperance and ungodliness, which threatens 
to overwhelm us in utter ruin as a nation, it assumes a 
more serious aspect. We are then reminded of great 
and important principles enunciated in Scripture for our 
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guidance, the application of which can never be more ap- 
propriate than in the present case, and which cannot be 
disregarded without bringing guilt and condemnation on 
our sonls. 

Duty of Self-denial. 

One of these is the Christian duty of self -denial. Free 
and unrestrained indulgence in things lawful and innocent 
in themselves may, tinder certain circumstances, become of 
doubtful propriety, if not absolutely sinful. Hence, the 
profession of religion sometimes requires us to relinquisli 
former habits, and to make certain sacrifices, for the sake 
of Christian consistency and the comimon good ; and it was 
no doubt with this view that Jesus said to his disciples,— 
"If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me.'* When the thing in ques- 
tion is manifestly the instrument of much evil, — yea, of sin, 
sorrow, sufEering, and death, as in the case of intoxicating 
liquor, the duty of self-denial and total abstinence becomes 
in our view the more binding and obligatory. If I believe 
and am solemnly convinced of the fact, that the drinking 
habits so prevalent in this country, have a tendency to en- 
courage intemperance, which is such a curse to our nation, 
and such a hindrance to the cause of God, and if I have 
reason to fear that my example, if I partake of intoxicating 
drink ever so moderately, may tend to encourage others, 
who are perhaps, less firm in their purpose to avoid excess, 
to indulge in the same habit to their danger and ruin; will 
it not be wisdom on my part, — yea, is it not my imperative 
duty, to abstain from it altogether, seeing it is not really 
necessary for health, and is merely a matter of luxury and 
self-indulgence ? If we mistake not, such a course is in 
perfect harmony with Scripture teaching generally, and 
especially with the example of Christ and the declarations 
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of the apostle Paul, who says explicitly, — " It is good nei- 
ther to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
thy brother stombleth, or is offended, or is made weak." 
(Bom. xiv, 21.) 

Christian Expsdienot. 

Nearly related to this duty of self-denial, is the doctrine 
of ChrisHcm expediency^ which we hold to be another great 
principle laid down for our guidance in the Scriptures of 
truth. We can conceive of personal indulgences, which in 
themselves, apart from their associations and consequences, 
would be harmless and innocent enough, which, in other 
conditions and under other circumstances would be of very 
doubtful propriety, if not entirely wrong. Hence, in a case 
very similar to the one before us, the apostle Paul said : — 
" All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expe- 
dient : all things are lawful for me, but aU things edify 
not. Let no man seek his own, but every man another's 
good." (I Cor., X, 23.) Much has been said by the op- 
ponents of total abstinence on the question of ^' Christian 
liberty," and it has been maintained that, unless it could 
be proved that the moderate use of alcoholic liquors is 
absolutely sinful, every Christian has a right to use his 
liberty, and practise the- indulgence. Whilst we admit 
the correctness of this reasoning under certain conditions 
and circumstances, and only claim that when these are 
changed, the whole case may be altered ; perhaps it will 
be conceded, on the other hand, that St. Paul understood 
the subject of "Christian liberty," in doubtful matters 
affecting the welfare of others, as well as any man who 
has ever written or spoken. In our humble judgment, by 
his example and utterances he has entirely fettled the 
question of Scripture teaching on the subject. He knew 
how to value and use his liberty, and he was always ready 
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to defend it, when it was threatened or assailed by unrea- 
Bonable men ; and yet he frankly tells ns that, for the sake 
of others, he conscientionslj refrained from doing some 
things which he had a right to do, as already noticed. 
And, as if he had foreseen how this doctrine would be 
perverted for selfish purposes, he gives this solemn warn- 
ing to objectors : — " Take heed lest this liberty of yours," — 
abont which you boast and talk so loudly, — '* Take heed 
lest this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to the 
weak." Thus it clearly appears that the apostle supposes 
a case might arise, in which it would be his duty^ for the 
sake of others, volimtarily to abridge his liberty in the use 
of some meats and drinks, which otherwise he might have 
partaken of innocently. He also suggests, in the course of 
the argument, as an evil, the ^^ being brought under the 
power" of what is lawful in itself. Commenting on this 
passage, Dr. Clarke says : — " A man is brought under the 
power of anything which he cannot give up. He is the 
slave of that thing, whatsoever it be, which he cannot re- 
linquish ; and then to him it is sin." 

The argument grounded on expediency and Christian 
liberty, as set forth in Scripture, is thus clearly in favour 
of those who are not brought into a state of bondage to 
any evil or doubtful habit ; but who boldly take up their 
cross and deny themselves for the benefit of others. In the 
exercise of the dangerous and mistaken theory of Christian 
liberty, as held by the objectors to total abstinence from 
all intoxicating drinks, we have known many sincere and 
good men, both ministers and church members, who have 
by almost imperceptible degrees, fallen from grace, and 
ultimately made shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 
Whereas, if they had adopted the principle for which we 
plead, an^ shunned the deadly foe entirely, they would 
have saved themselves, and been made a blessing to others. 
And it is to be feared that some, who have been mercifnllj 
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preserved from drinking to excess, and by their superior 
power of will and self-control, have practised what they 
regard as moderation, have nevertheless, by their example 
of indulgence emboldened others to drink, who, lacking 
their power to stop at a given point, have gone on and on 
to certain ruin. It was, no donbt, this view of the subject, 
that induced the great and good John Wesley to say, when 
warning the moderate drinker against the use of wine : — 
" Throw it away for thy brother's sake, lest thou embolden 
him to drink also. Why should thy strength occasion thy 
weak brother to perish for whom Christ died.'* This clear 
and distinct utterance of the founder of Methodism on the 
Christian duty of denying ourselves, and even, sacrificing 
our personal liberty in matters not essential, for the good 
of others, is in perfect harmony with Scripture teaching, 
where we are reminded that " no man liveth to himself," 
that we are " not to look every one on hijsi own things only, 
but on the things of others ; " and where we are solemnly 
admonished " not to put a stumbling-block or an occasion 
of falling in our brother's way." Of all the stumbling- 
blocks which have impeded the way to heaven, it is be- 
Heved that alcoholic liquor has been the most fatal, and 
we fear it has proved the downfall and ruin of tens of 
thousands. 

This was very beautifully illustrated by the Rev. G. W. 
Giver, B.A., in an excellent speech at the public Temperance 
meeting, held in connection with the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the month of Au- 
gfust, 1873. Having effectually demolished the foolish 
argument of some opponents, who maintain that it is better 
to show strength of mind by strict adherence to temperate 
drinking than by abstinence, he said, — " There was a rapid 
river rushing past the school-house play-ground ; the lads 
had been warned often enough that the stream was a dan- 
gerous one. They had been told, moreover, that many 
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who had attempted to bathe in that stream had been swept 
away. There was a strong; sturdy, muscular youth, how- 
ever, that would go and plunge in, and breast that current 
and overcome it ; but whilst there was one who could do it, 
there were hundreds, who, in making the attempt, would 
certainly perish. Which would be the better part for that 
strong-made lad to act, — ^to keep away from that which 
may prove fatal to others, if they ventured to imitate his 
example ; or to go, in the pride of his own strength, and 
say, — * I can stand it and will do it, and I will go ? ' He 
plunges in; others follow, tempted by his example, and 
are swept away. ^ Oh,' the strong lad says, as he regains 
the shore, while the rest perish in the waves, * they shonld 
have followed my example altogether, I breasted the cur- 
rent and conquered it, and here I am.' Yes, they followed 
your example by plunging into the stream, and by swim- 
ming to the utmost of their power. They were weaker 
lads than you, and they have perished while you have just 
escaped. You had better not have been the means of en- 
ticing them on to ruin." 

The application of this is very easy. Ho^^ often have 
we seen professing Christians, — men who, in consequence 
of their position in society, were looked up to by others, 
indulging in the habit of drinking alcoholic liquors in mo- 
deration, as they considered, forgetting the solemn fact, 
that others were imitating their example in drinking the 
deceptive fluid, who, from difference of constitution and 
circumstances, failed to stop short at a certain point, Hke 
their more steady exemplars, and were hurried on to ruin. 
On calm reflection, who would like to be the incidental, or 
even the innocent or unintentional cause of injury to his 
fellow-men ? The way to avoid it in this the most common 
of all the dangers that surround us, is, if not for our own 
sake, yet for the sake of others, conscientiously and habit- 
ually to abstain from using everything that can intoxicate. 
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The Law op Love. 

Li calling to mind the great principles of Scripture 
teacbing wliicli bear npon this subject, we must not forget 
the tmiversal law of love. The first great commandment 
is, — " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. And the 
second is like unto it, — Thou shall love thy neighbour as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.*' (Matt, xxii, 37.) We are, moreover, 
taught by Christ to do unto others as we would they should 
do unto us, in similar circumstances. Again^ he says : — 
" Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in hea- 
ven.*' (Matt. V, 16.) This gospel law of love imperatively 
requires of us, as the disciples of Christ, that we should 
not only carefully abstain from everything which would 
be likely to injure our foUow-men in their persons, pro- 
perty, or reputation ; but that we should do everything in 
our power to promote their present and eternal welfare. 
Many pages might be filled with quotations from Scripture, 
all tending in the same direction, and harmonizing with 
the teaching of the apostle when he says, — " We then that 
are strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves. Let every one of us please his 
neighbour to his good for edification; for evjen Christ 
pleased not Himself.*' (Rom. xv, 1-3.) The Temperance 
reformation is based upon these great principles of mutual 
forbearance, sympathy, help, and genuine Christian kind- 
ness ; and every disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus should 
he its friend and patron, and exemplify in his daily walk 
and conversation, the beauty of holiness, by denying him- 
self the use of even lawful indulgences, if he can thereby 
help to keep others in the path of safety. 
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Globifting God. 

And then there is, nnderljing and pervading the whole 
system of onr divine Christianity, the positive requirement 
expressed or implied, that its avowed adherents should, in 
all they think, or speak, or do, have a reference to the 
honoiMT and glory of Ood, as well as to the good of their 
fellow-men. That this was the grand design of our crea- 
tion, preservation and redemptioix, is assumed in almost 
every page of Scripture ; and in some pointed passages, 
there appears to be almost a direct reference to habits and 
practices similar to those now under review. The apostle 
Paul declares explicitly : — "Ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a price ; therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God's." (I Cor., vi, 20.) 
And again, "Whether therefore ye eat, or dnnk, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God." (1 Cor. x., 31.) 
If alcoholic liquor be indeed and of a truth what we tbink 
we have proved it to be, — ^an article unfit for human food ; 
always unnecessary to persons in health; often injurious; 
in numerous instances a source of temptation, sin, and 
sorrow, and expensive in its indulgence ; it becomes a seri- 
ous question, whether Christian people can habitually use 
it as a common beverage without incurring guilt, and ex- 
posing themselves to the displeasure of the Almighty. We 
can easily imagine persons innocently indulging in the use 
of wine and beer to a limited extent, for a length of time, 
under the mistaken notion that these drinks really do them 
good : but when by reading, study, and enquiry, they he- 
come better informed, the case is entirely altered ; and we 
have known many instances in which the acquisition of 
clearer light, has led to the total abandonment of all these 
things, and to a renewed consecration of body and soul to 
the service of God, with the most happy results. 
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There is one method of promoting the Iglory of God and 
the welfare of man clearly set hef ore us in Scriptnre, and 
enforced with an emphasis which claims special attention ; 
namely, the propagation of the Oospd throughou^t the tvorld. 
When bronght to a saving knowledge of the tmth our- 
selves, we should henceforth devote our best energies, our 
time, our talents, our influence, our all, to promote the ex- 
tension of the cause and kingdom of Christ among men. 
Before his ascension into heaven, Jesus said to His disci- 
ples, and He still says the same in effect to us, — " Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture." (Mark xvi, 15.) The support and extension of the 
work of God at home and abroad, with all its kindred oo- 
jects of Christian charity, will make large claims upon our 
benevolence ; but, by care and economy, and, if needs be, 
a spirit of self-sacriflce, we must hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to respond with a free heart and a liberal hand to 
the calls of the great Head of the Church. The duty of 
Christian liberality is strictly enjoined upon all professors 
of religion, in the sacred Scriptures, and it is enforced by 
the example and admonitions of Christ and his apostles. 
The grandest exemplification of genuine and disinterested 
benevolence that the world ever beheld, was that of the 
Eedeemer himseK. For the salvation of our lost and ruined 
race. He gave the best gift that heaven contained. He 
gave Himself, — His body, His soul, His life's blood upon 
the cross. Hence, the apostle says, — " Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was rich, y^ for 
your sakes He became poor, that ye, through His poverty, 
might be rich." (II Cor. viii, 9.) And as He acted so He 
taught. Long after He had passed away to His reward in 
heaven. His disciples were admonished to " remember the 
words of the" Lord Jesus, how He said it was more blessed 
to give than to receive.** " Freely ye have received, freely 
give." " The Lord loveth a cheerful giver." That was a 
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noble testimony whicli the apostle bore, in reference to tlie 
ohnrches of Macedonia : — *' How that, in a great trial of 
affliction, the abundance of their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality. For to their 
power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their power, they 
were willing of themselves; praying us with much entreaty 
that we would receive the gift, and take upon us the fel- 
lowship of the ministering to the saints. And this they 
did, not as we hoped, but first gave their ownselves to the 
Lord, and unto us by the will of God." (11 Cor. viii, 2-5.) 

We have adverted to this subject for the purpose of 
bringing before our readers, and pressing upon their at- 
tention, the serious enquiry, — Do not the prevalent drink- 
ing habits of our countrymen seriously interfere with the 
important duty of Christian benevolence P Let any one 
who has hitherto regarded wine, beer, and other stimula- 
ting drinks as necessary articles of household consumption 
or as innocent luxuries, sit down and calculate the amount 
spent upon them in the course of the year. And, having 
arrived at a fair and honest conclusion, let him compare 
this item of expenditure with his givings to the cause of 
God, and say, in his conscience, whether this sum might 
not have been better expended on objects of Christian 
charity, and in helping to disseminate the Gospel through- 
out the world. And if the reader be a professing Christian, 
let him say, in his heart, whether his personal and domestic 
indulgence in these things, according to the fashionable 
usages of society, has not at times diminished his means of 
doing good, and rendered his offerings for the support of 
the work of Qtod and the relief of human misery, less than 
they otherwise would have been. 

We dwell upon this aspect of the question the more ur- 
gently, because there is a danger of shutting it out from 
the view, and of regarding anything spent on alcoholic 
liquor, to be used in strict moderation at home or abroad. 
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as a mere trifle, and not worthy of a moment's considera- 
tion. We Lave often heard it alleged by our friends, in 
reply to kindly remonstrances, that the sum they spent for 
drink was so small that it was of no account whatever ; but 
when induced to think for a moment, and to calculate the 
aggregate amount of this so-called trifling expenditure per 
day, per week, per month, and for the year, they have 
been astounded at the result ; and, in more than one in- 
stance, our friendly reasoning has led to a solemn resolve 
to abstain entirely, and, henceforth to turn the amount so 
wasted into a new and better channel, for the promotion 
of the glory of God and the welfare of man. 

Pebsonal Besponsibilitt. 

Nor should we lose sight of the explicit teachings of 
sacred Scripture on the subject of personal responsibUUyj 
in reference to the talents committed to our care by the 
Giver of all good, as it bears upon the question before us. 
It is not competent for a man to say he has a right to do 
what he ^pleases with his own — his time, his influence, his 
health, his property, or any other gift his bountiful Creator 
has conferred upon him. There is a sense, in which these 
things are not so much gifts as loanSf an account of which 
will one day be required by the great Judge of heaven and 
earth. This accountability to God for the use or abuse of 
the blessings which He imparts, is beautifully and impres- 
sively set forth by the Bedeemer himself in the parable of 
the talents. (Matt, xxv, 14 — 30.) As the master in the 
parable expected each servant to improve the talents com- 
mitted to his care, that he might give a satisfactory account 
of the result to his lord at his coming, so each of us will 
have to give an account of the manner in which we have 
improved oi* abused the blessings conferred upon us by a 
kind and beneficent Providence. Among these, personal 
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property, or money, whether possessed in large or smaller 
measnre, holds a prominent place ; and, when the Master 
comes and says, " Give an acconnt of thy stewardship, for 
thou mayest be no longer steward,*' who would like to be 
in the position of that man who, with downcast look, will 
be constrained to confess that he has spent a considerable 
portion of the means confided to him in mere luznries ; in 
personal gratification, by the use of stimulating drinks, in 
themselves of no benefit whatever, but which were in all 
respects, injurious in their influence ? To deny ourselves 
such indulgences as these to which we refer, with a view 
to economize our means for high and holy purposes, ap- 
pears to be in perfect harmony with the scriptural doctrine 
of Christian benevolence, and cannot fail to be acceptable 
in the sight of Otod, This important principle of our di- 
vine Christianity was beautifully exemplified in the abste- 
mious and self-denying habitfi of the great and good Jolm 
Wesley, who said, — " I save all I can, that I may give all 
I can." 

The Miracle at the Marriage Feast. 

In opposition to our plea that total abstinence from all 
intoxicating drinks harmonizes with the principles and the 
teachings of Holy Scripture, it has sometimes been objec- 
ted that Christ, in the exercise of His miraculous power, 
turned water into wine, and thereby sanctioned its use in 
moderation. In reply to this we readily admit the fact of 
the miracle, which is matter of Scripture history, but we 
demur to the conclusion which is too hastily drawn from 
it, by those who are anxious for an apology for their long- 
continued and cherished habits. However objectors may 
be disposed to sneer at the ground we take, we maintain 
that it never has been proved, and never can be proved, 
that the wine created and used by our blessed Saviour was 
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an intoxicating beverage ; or that it was in an j way analo- 
gous in its natnre to the vile fermented compounds sold, 
and nsed in our day nnder the name of wines. From 
what we know of the holy and benevolent character of the 
Redeemer, we cannot for a moment think that He wonld 
create a liquid, and by His example sanction its use, con- 
taining the poisonous, exciting, and injurious element we 
know as alcohol, which enters so largely into the composi- 
tion of modem wines and other intoxicating liquors. We 
must therefore look for some other explanation of the first 
miracle which Jesus wrought at the marriage festival in 
Cana of Galilee, wTien He "began to show forth his glory,*' 
and not allow the hasty and unwarrantable conclusion of 
our opponents, that by this act of His almighty power, 
Christ turned water into wine, such as is now in common 
use in this country, — a conclusion in our opinion implying 
a serious reflection upon His character and work. 

Thb Wine question calmly considered. 

We are thus led to a consideration of what has been 
called the " Wine Question,'* in its scriptural relation to 
total abstinence. Our discussion of this subject must be 
concise, as our space is limited : but we may briefly indi- 
cate the views we have been led to adopt after careful 
study and enquiry; and then leave the reader to verify 
our statements, or otherwise, by a reference to the sacred 
Oracles, to which we confidently appeal for ample illustra- 
tions of our theory. Nor has our view been shaken,- but 
rather confirmed by a residence in wine-growing countries, 
and opportunities of observing the process of gathering 
the grapes at the time of vintage, expressing the juice, 
refining, and preparing the famous liquid for the market, 
according to the practice of modem times. 

In order to obtain a clear view of the scriptural bearing 
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of tlie question, we must observe that wine is spoken of in 
Holy Writ under two different aspects, so entirely distinct 
from each other, that we are naturally and in^vitably led 
to the conclusion that in ancient times there were two hinds 
of wine in common or occasional use among the people. 
One was the simple juiee of the grape, unfermented, and 
consequently free from alcohol, and destitute of intoxica- 
ting and injurious properties ; but the other was fermented 
wine, and therefore alcoholic, and possessed the power to 
excite, inflame, and intoxicate those who freely indulged 
in its use. This simple fact, which is proved by the con- 
current testimony of Grecian and Roman history, maj 
serve as a key to the meaning of many passages of Scrip- 
ture which would otherwise be dark and mysterious, if not 
inexplicable. In the law and the prophets wine is some- 
times spoken of in terms of the highest cxmvniefndation^ and 
the name is used as *a symbol of f ruitf ulness and blessing : 
then we are to understand the simple and nutritious juice 
of the grape, either fresh from the vine, or as preserved 
for future use, by boiling down or otherwise, without fer- 
mentation. Again, it is alluded to in the language of 
warning and condemnation^ and it becomes the emblem of 
the Divine wrath, and of misery and woe : in all such in^ 
stances^ we are to understand fermented and intoxicating 
wine ; the effects of which, when freely imbibed, have been 
so deplorable in every age of the world. The same remark 
will apply to the " strong drink " mentioned in Scripture, 
which appears to have been an intoxicating compound, 
similar to some of the alcoholic preparations of the present 
day, although perhaps not quite so injurious to the health 
and constitution. 

If we would thoroughly understand the scriptural im- 
port of the terms wine, vine, vintage, and their correlatives, 
in their bearing on the present question, we must pay 
especial attention to them, and compare Scripture with 
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Scripture. The original word, often translated wine, fre- 
quently means the fruit of the vine generally, in its solid 
form, as grapes, raisins, &c. In this form it was, and is 
still used in eastern countries, as wholesome and nutritious 
food. Hence wine is frequently enumerated among the 
choicest blessings of Providence, and as one of the best 
earthly gifts which God was wont to bestow on His fa- 
voured people. " Gk)d give- thee of the dew of heaven, 
and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine." 
"With com and wine I have sustained thee." (Q«n. zzvii. 
28—37.) "He will bless the fruit of thy womb, and 
the fruit of thy land, thy com, and thy wine, and thine 
oil, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep, in 
the land which he sware unto thy fathers to give thee." 
(Deut. vii, 13.) Similar allusions are made to the fruit of 
the vine in scores of passages of Scripture, which might 
be cited, where the idea is that of using the grapes in their 
solid form at certain seasons, as nutritious food, according 
to the custom which still prevails in the east, rather than 
thsit of drinking the juice. After careful investigation, 
the Rev. Eli Smith, writing from Syria, says : — " Wine is 
not the most important, but rather the less so, of all the 
objects for which the vine is cultivated. The vineyards of 
Bhamdun cover an unbroken space about ten miles long 
by half a mile wide. During the season of grapes, which 
lasts about three months, they form the principal food of 
the inhabitants. Besides what is thus consumed, the vil- 
lage makes about 180,000 pounds of raisins, one-third of 
which is for home consumption, and 24,000 pounds of dibs 
(grape molasses), all of which is for home use. The wine 
made is an item of no consideration, which amounts only 
to a few gallons." The Eiev. S. Robinson, a Missionary in 
Damascus, also says: — "From August to December bread 
and grapes are substantially the food of the people," and 
"that grapes are dried in large quantities, to be used as an 

M 
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article of food, for several months after the grape season/' 
And we are informed on reliable authority, that when 
wine is made in the lands of the Bible at the present day, 
it is nsed chiefly in an nnfermented and iinintoxicating 
state, and is totally diGEerent, in its nature and properties, 
to the article sold and used in this country under the same 
name. It is only when prepared for exportation that wine 
becomes that stimulating and exciting beverage with which 
we are acquainted in these regions. The references to this 
simple, innocent kind of wine in the sacred Scriptures are 
very numerous. Indeed, the juice of the grape was often 
pressed out into the cup in the presence of those who 
were to drink it. This is evident from the language of 
Pharaoh's butler when relating his dream to Joseph. He, 
speaking of the vine, says: — "And the clusters thereof 
brought forth ripe grapes : and Pharaoh's cup was in mj 
hand : and I took the grapes and pressed them into Pha- 
raoh's hand." And when this kind of wine or juice of the 
grape was preserved for future use, it was boiled down, or 
sealed up in air-tight jars, but neven allowed to ferment 
and generate alcohol. This we believe to have been the 
description of wine which Christ created by his miracu- 
lous power at the marriage feast in Cana of Ghdilee, and 
which is spoken of in the sacred Records in terms of 
commendation, as "making glad the heart of man," &g. 
No true Christian, however scrupulous, could object to 
make use, occasionally, of such wine as this, if it were to 
be had in his country ; and we think that the wine used in 
the celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
should be as nearly of this kind as it is possible to obtain 
it in our climate. In the meantime the most fastidious 
abstainers should never make sacramental wine a cause of 
discord, nor ought anyone to absent himself from the table 
of the Lord, on account of the character of the wine which 
may be used in the sacred ordinance, seeing that the least 
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drop is a sufficient emblem of that which is thereby set 
forth. 

There was another kind of wine, however, mann^- 
tured in ancient times, which was highly intoxicating and 
injurious. So far as we know, this appears to have been 
produced by the process of fermentation, and the occa- 
sional addition of spices or drugs to give it flavour, 
strength, and pungency. This, like most of the wines in 
common use in Great Britain and Ireland, was alcoholic, 
and more or less intoxicating ; and it is often referred to 
in the sacred volume in the language of warning and 
admonition. So appalling are the effects of this exciting 
and maddening liquid, that it is used as a symbol of the 
Divine wrath and indignation. "Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel unto me ; take the wine cup of this fury at 
my hand, and cause all the nations, to whom I send thee, 
to drink it. And they shall drink and be moved, and be 
mad, because of the sword that I will send among them." 
(Jeremiah xxv, 15, 16.) The same allusion occurs in 
many other passages which need not here be quoted. It 
is in reference to this kind of wine that the wise man 
says, — " At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder." 

This theory of two hinds of wine mentioned in Scripture, 
the one flery and intoxicating, and therefore condemned, 
and the other innocent and innoxious, and therefore com- 
mended, is calculated, in our humble opinion, to reconcile 
every apparent discrepancy, in relation to this matter, 
with which we meet in the sacred Records. And if we 
mistake not, the more carefully it is studied, the more 
strongly will it commend itself to the approval of every 
candid and unprejudiced mind. Nor do we doubt that 
the result will be a deeper conviction of the truth and 
excellency of the principle of total abstinence from all that 
can intoxicate. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Tempebancb and the Christian Church. 

Nature and design of the Christian Church— Temperance and the Gospel hanno- 
nious — ^The greatest hindrance to success — ^Appeal to ministers and membera- 
Glance at the doings of the enemy — ^Espouse the good cause — Oi^anize and 
labour in its interests — Congregational Temperance Societies — Bands of Hope— 
What has already been done — Church of England — ^Wesleyan Methodists— Meth- 
odist New Connexion— Primitive Methodists— Bible Christiana — Congiegathm- 
alists — ^Baptists — Presbyterians — Society of Friends — ^Boman Catholics. 

JHEBE are certain reform-movements whicli may, 
with great propriety and with perfect safety, be 
left to the management of such of our fellow citi- 
zens as they most immediately concern ; inasmuch as they 
are most likely to work them out with zeal and energy to 
their legitimate results. We allude to organizations of a 
purely political, sanatory, social, or mercantile character, 
such as the Anti- Slavery Society, the Anti-Corn Law 
League,' local institutions for the promotion of health, and 
other associations that might be named, which have for 
their object the removal of glaring abuses, and the promo- 
tion of the public good. But, if we mistake not, the 
Temperance reformation comes under an entirely different 
category. As we have already endeavoured to show, this 
movement is highly moral in its character, and has an 
immediate bearing, not only upon the physical and social 
well-being of our countrymen, but also upon their spiritual 
and eternal interests, and that in the highest degree. This 
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being the case, we maintain that, from its character and 
aim, the cause of Temperance has a powerful claim upon 
the Christian Church, in all its branches, — upon the sym- 
pathy and efforts of its ministers, officers, and members, — 
and that all who profess to be the followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus should come forward and unite as one 
man in a work, which is so intimately connected with the 
advancement of His eause and kingdom among men. 

It is matter of deep regret, that, up to the present time, 
the Church of Christ, in its corporate capacity, in this 
country, has not taken that decided and prominent pa^rfc 
in the Temperance reformation which she ought to have 
done. The power of prejudice, long-established customs, 
and the fashionable usages of society have hitherto kept 
many truly excellent persons, both ministers and members, 
from embarking in this movement, and from giving to it 
the weight of their influence and example, and the benefit 
of their labours. And what has been the result? The 
cause, in many places, has been left almost entirely in the 
hands of men who were but ill-qualified, either by nature 
or grace, for its successful advocacy. And when converted 
drunkards, — men but just rescued from the power of the 
destroyer, have stood up to advocate the total abstinence 
principle, which had been made such a blessing to them, a 
'* hue-and-cry " has been raised against them, because, in 
the first flush of their new-bom zeal, they manifested a 
lack of prudence and discretion in the manner in which 
they commended the good cause to the notice of their 
fellow-men. That the cause of temperance has been fre- 
quently damaged by the imprudence of its avowed friends 
and advocates, we have no wish to deny, for it is a fact 
over which we have often mourned, and we have sincerely 
wished it were otherwise. But, who is to blame for this 
and other inconsistencies which have at times marked the 
history of the movement? Those who have done their 
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best under the circumstances to warn others of the danger 
and misery from which they had happily been rescned ; or 
those who, with superior ability, looked carelessly on, 
without putting a finger to the noble enterprise P 

We may mourn over the ignorance, inconsistency, ex- 
travagance, and even the irreligion which have sometimes 
characterized the Temperance movement ; but, if we our- 
selves have meanwhile stood aloof from it, let us not be too 
severe in our condemnation of men who were thus left 
alone to bear the burden of a work, which was too weighty 
ior their frail intellectual and moral powers. Let us rather 
take shame to ourselves for our want of courage and self- 
denial, in hesitating to espouse a cause, so intimately con- 
nected with the glory of God and the salvation of men. 
If the ministers, office-bearers, and members of tne 
Christian Church, in their individual and corporate capa- 
city, had from the beginning embarked in the Temperance 
movement, with an earnestness and zeal commensurate 
with the momentous interests at stake, the enterprise 
would have exhibited an aspect to-day, very different to 
that which we now behold. The wisest course for those 
to adopt, who have hitherto opposed or regarded with 
indifference and jealousy the cause of total abstinence is, 
henceforth -to cease their hostility, give the subject a care- 
ful and prayerful examination, and with becoming peni- 
tence for the past, and at once "come up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty." 

And, disguise the fact as we may, this will have to be 
done. All who are called by the name of Christ will have 
to enlist in the sacred cause, and rally round the Tempe- 
rance banner, or the object of the movement will never be 
fully realized. A holy enterprise can never be left with 
safety in doubtful hands. If the Temperance reformation 
be the cause of God, in the same sense that Christian 
Missions, and the circulation of the Scriptures, and other 
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benevolent nndeiiakings, are His, which we verily believe, 
then we humbly submit that it is the duty of the Church 
of Christ to espouse it earnestly and heartily, and to work 
it out to its grand and glorious issue. With a view to a 
dear apprehension of this aspect of the question, we would 
respectfully call attention to some of the reasons which 
may be assigned for the ground that we take, in maintain- 
ing, that the Temperance reformation has strong claims 
upon the Christian Church as such, and to the advantages 
which would result from a cordial and zealous espousal of 
the cause by ministers, officers, and members of every 
Christian fellowship. 

Nature and Dbsion of thb Chbistun Church. 

In this connection it is very desirable that we should 
have clear views as to what is intended by the phrase 
" Christian Church," and the grand object for which it has 
been established on earth by its great and living Head. A 
Church of Christ has been described as *' a congregation of 
faithful men, in which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the Sacraments duly administered according to Christ's 
ordinance." It may be called Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Independent, Baptist, Methodist, or by any other name, 
but the essence of the organization is not altered thereby. 
When we speak of the Christian Church universal, we 
mean the aggregate of separate societies, churches, and 
congregations of every name, sect, and party, in every 
land, who worship God in spirit and in truth, believe the 
cardinal doctrines of holy Scripture, and acknowledge 
Christ as their Lord and Head. According to the beau- 
tiful figure often employed in the sacred Eecords, the 
Church of Christ is a spiritual "kingdom," which is 
destined to be universal, and over which Jesus reigns as 
"King of kings and Lord of lords." 
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The grand object of this sacred institution is the imi- 
yersal spread of scriptural holiness; the extirpation of 
error, superstition, idolatry, and sin in every form, and the 
promulgation of '*the glorious Oospel of the hlessed 
God " among all nations, and peoples, and kindred, and 
tongues. This being the case, every organization with 
similar objects and aims, or designed to remove the 
hindrances out of the way of the onward march of Divine 
truth, may be fairly regarded as auxiliaries to the Christian 
Church, and as having strong claims upon its co-operation 
and support. Hence our plea on behalf of the Tempe- 
rance reformation, as a movement which, in virtue of its 
objects, aims, and tendency, has a right to expect the 
approval and patronage of the Church of Christ. This 
will more clearly appear by a brief notice of a few im- 
portant points, in which the Christian Church and 
Temperance societies are perfectly harmonious, and almost 
identical, in their purposes and aims. We shall thus see 
how the success of one depends upon that of the other; 
and how they might be mutually helpful to each other, by 
a thorough unity and hearty co-operation on the part of 
all professing Christians. 

We have stated as briefly as possible that, in our view, 
the prime object of the Christian Church in its organiza- 
tion and action, is the diffusion of pure and undefiled 
religion in all lands, and the building up of a spiritual 
temple to the honour and glory of Grod. And the means 
by which this can alone be effectually accomplished is, the 
plain, pointed, and faithful preaching of the glorious 
Gospel of Christ, in connection with the ordinary agencies 
available for promoting general religious instruction, ex- 
hortation, admonition, and warning, with a view to bring 
home the truth of God to the hearts and consciences of 
sinners, that it may produce its legitimate results in the 
salvation of precious souls. This is clearly set forth or 
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implied in the commission which the great Head of the 
Church gave to the messengers of His mercy, when he 
sent them forth to evangelize the nations. He said, — 
'' Gro je into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature." The subjugation of all nations to the authority 
of the Redeemer, and the winning of precious seals to 
Christ, are the grand objects aimed at by every faithful 
labourer in the Lord's vineyard. This work of the 
Christian Church cannot be successfully prosecuted, with- 
out due regard being paid to the obstacles which stand in 
the way of the progress of the Gospel, and the hindrances 
which prevent the truth of Gt)d, when faithfully pro. 
claimed by the servants of the Lord, from producing its 
legitimate efEects upon the hearts and lives of men. 

The Gbeatest Hindrance to Success. 

And here we may with propriety ask the question, — 
What are the principal hindrances which stand in the way 
of the successful prosecution of the work of the Church, 
and the consequent spread of true religion in this and 
other lands ? We are well aware of the natural depravity 
of the human heart, the power of temptation, the preva- 
lence of pride, self-will, the love of the world, and many 
other sins which tend to blind the understanding, harden 
the heart, and unfit the soul for those gracious influences 
which might issue in its salvation ; but, if we mistake not, 
there is one impediment to the progress of the Gospel and 
the salvation of souls, which stands out more prominently 
than any other. In almost every case of open persecution 
and violence against the servants of God, indulgence in 
strong drink has played a prominent part. This was 
evident in the case of a murderous attack recently made 
upon a devoted Wesleyan minister in Ireland, for no other 
olEence than faithfully preaching the Gospel, and warning 
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ainners to flee from the wrath to come. The prevalence of 
intemperance, and the common fashionahle drinking habits 
of our countrymen, which unhappily minister thereto, we 
regard, moreoyer, as one of the greatest hindrances to 
spiritual prosperity with which the Christian Church has 
to contend at the present day. We believe this to be so, 
because the insinuating and deceptive evil is conducive to 
so many others, and presents itself to our view as the 
master-piece of Satan's devices for impeding and injtiring 
the work of God. Ample proofs of the truth of this 
statement have been already given, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to enlarge upon the subject. But in louking 
at the question before us in its relation to the work and 
prosperity of the Christian Church, the necessity of some- 
thing more being done to remove the hindrances ont of 
the way, and to clear the ground for hopeful cultivation, 
presses itself upon the mind with irresistible force. To 
this branch of our enquiry we invite the careful and 
prayerful attention of our readers, that they may be pre- 
pared to act intelligently, conscientiously, and energetic- 
ally, as a sense of duty may dictate. 

It is presumed that no one will deny that at the present 
time there is in every branch of the Christian Church a 
lamentable lack of spiritual life, and that, considering 
the amount of agency employed for the diffusion of the 
Gospel and the evangelization of the masses, the results 
have hitherto come far short of what might have been 
expected. With all charity and kindliness of feeling 
towards those who differ from us, we would ask with one 
of old, — " Is there not a cause ?" Under the solenm con- 
viction that our national drinking customs, and the gen- 
eral prevalence of intemperance, have not only inflicted 
serious injury upon society at large, but that they have 
retarded the progress of true religion, and in some places 
almost neutralized the well-meant efforts of Christian 
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ministers and people to promote a reyiyal of the work of 
Ood ; in some localities the Temperance reformation has 
been inangnrated, nnder hopeful circumstances, and in 
proportion as it has prospered, it has proved helpful to the 
interests of true religion, and has been a cause of joj and 
gratitude to the faithful people of God. It is matter of 
deep regret, however, that, up to the present time, the 
Church of Christ has never espoused the cause of Tempe- 
rance to the extent and in the manner which it ought to 
have done, and which it must do if it would realize the 
full benefit of the movement. It is with a view to awaken 
a greater interest in this question, and to secure if possible 
more hearty, united, and vigorous Church action in its 
&vour, that we would now respectfully but most earnestly 
appeal to every true disciple of Christ, of whatever name 
or fellowship, to cast in his lot with us in this movement, 
and " come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty." 

Appeal to Ministebs and Membebs. 

We appeal to Christian ministers, elders, deacons, lead- 
ers, local-preachers, sabbath school teachers, and private 
members of our churches. We ask you in a spirit of kind- 
ness and Christian love, impartially to consider the impor- 
tant subject now xmder review, and carefully to weigh the 
momentous issues which it involves, in its bearing upon 
the interests of the work of God with which you are so 
closely identified. Do not hastily dismiss the question of 
the Temperance reformation from your minds, with the 
idea that you have already heard and read enough about 
it ; and that you therefore require no further information 
on the subject. Do not turn away from it with disgust, 
because it has been ^'wounded in the house of its friends." 
and suffered damage at the hands of ignorant, rash, and 
indiscreet advocates. Do not attempt to shelter yourselves 
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from apprehended blame or censure, for tlie neutral or 
apathetic attitude which you have assumed towards this 
subject, by the plea of "moderation," "Christian liberty," 
or the fact that you have only acted as thousands of other 
good men have done. But rather let each profesdng 
Christian ask himself, — ELave I taken the part in this 
movement that I ought to have done ? Have I acted as 
the Saviour himself would have acted, had He been on 
earth now and witnessed the scenes of misery and wretch- 
edness resulting from strong drink, which present them- 
selves to view on every hand P What is my present duty 
in this matter, in view of the solemn responsibility which 
devolves upon me, as a member of the Church of Christ ? 
Lord ! what wilt thou have me to do ? "Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth." 

If it should please the great Head of the Church to speak 
to the reader's heart and conscience by one of the weakest 
and unworthiest of His servants, and make this feeble 
effort in the cause of Christian temperance in any way sub- 
servient to ELis honour and glory, sincere and everlasting 
praise shall be ascribed to Him. Nor should we regard 
any labour or sacrifice too great, if the salvation of precious 
souls and the interests of the Redeemer's kingdom could 
be thereby promoted. If it be asked what action we 
would recommend to the Church of Christ collectively, 
and to its ministers, officers, and members individually, in 
regard to the important matter in question, we frankly re- 
ply, that there are several points worthy of serious atten- 
tion. To some of these we would now ask the reader's 
calm and prayerful attention. Should any of our utter- 
ances appear in the light of " hard sayings," we can only 
declare our earnest desire to be guided by the apostle's 
sentiment, "speaking the truth in love." 

In the first place, we would say to those whom we now 
more especially address, glance once more at the doings of the 
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enemy y whose triumphant march we seek to oppose. Think 
of the number of licensed houses for the sale of strong 
drink in every city, town, village, and hamlet of the king- 
dom, which are in fact so many sources of temptation to 
aUnre simple souls within the grasp of the destroyer. Gall 
to mind the tens of thousands of pounds which are thus 
swallowed up every month by the drink shops, instead of 
being spent on the necessaries and the comforts of life, to 
make the mechanic's home attractive and happy. Think 
of the misery, crime, disease, and wretchedness, caused, by 
intemperance ; and of the ragged children, broken-hearted 
wives, and scenes of desolation witnessed in many homes 
where the head of the family has unhappily come under 
the powerful spell of the drink demon. Nor should the 
damage done by the love of strong drink to the cause of 
Christ in all its dep&i'tments, secular and spiritual, home 
and foreign, be forgotten. The delusive, fascinating, and 
destructive alcohol has, perhaps, ruined more souls than 
anything else that could be named. It has caused the 
downfall of Christian ministers, who were once eminent 
for piety and zeal in the service of their Divine Master ; 
and it has been the means of stumbling and of expulsion 
from the Church, of thousands of members who once ran 
well, and bid fair for the kingdom of heaven. Nor did 
these unhappy victims of intemperance become such all at 
once. It was in most instances by slow degrees, that they 
became entangled in the meshes of the enemy. They were 
onoe moderate drinkers like many professing Christians at 
the present time, and intended to maintain a respectable 
position among their f ellow-men ; but, yielding to the in- 
fluence of temptation, they were led on step by step to cer- 
tain ruin. In view of these facts, and of many more of a 
similar kind which might be advanced, we ask the reader 
to say whether , as a minister of the Gospel, an office- 
bearer in the Church, or as a professing Christian, he can 
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conscientioTisly and comfortably stand identified, or have 
anything to do with, a system so degrading and so minons 
in its consequences. 

For their own sake and for the sake of others, as well as 
in the interests of true religion, and the advancement of 
the Redeemer's kingdom among men, we wonld earnestly 
exhort all who are in any way identified with the Church 
of Christ, who have not yet done so, to adopt the total ab- 
stinence principhy and to give in their personal adhesion to 
the Temperance reformation. To such we would respect- 
fiilly say, — If you do not see and feel this decisive step to 
be necessary for your individual safety and comfort, you 
will not dispute the fact, that it would be of unspeakable 
advantage, to the cause of Christ, which is dear to your 
hearts, or that it would prove a power for good, by enabling 
you to prosecute more successfully the work of God in 
which you are engaged. 

The influence of personal example is great in the case of 
all who profess to be the disciples of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, and it is enhanced in proportion to the position oc- 
cupied by them in the Church of Christ, which He has 
purchased with his own blood. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance for ministers and ofBce-bearers to stand 
forth prominently on the Lord's side, against sin and error 
of every kind, and especially is it desirable that they should 
enter their solemn protest against the fashionable drinldng 
customs of the present age, which are such a fruitful source 
of misery and ruin to tens of thousands. Even supposing 
this should involve a trifling sacriflce in giving up the use 
of that, which, under certain conditions, would have been 
an innocent and harmless luxury, we would respectfully 
ask, — Is this too much to do, in the present state of society, 
for the suppression of a gigantic evil, and for the promo- 
tion of the cause of Him, who has done and suffered so 
much for you ? Oh ! dear brethren, think of Him who 
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was meek and lowly in heart and life, and who, for the 
benefit of others, ^'pleased not himself," but ^'endured the 
cross, and despised the shame," that He might redeem a 
lost and mined world from sin, and guilt, and death, and 
hell. For His sake, and for the sake of immortal souls, 
for whom He shed his most precious blood, take up your 
cross, deny yourselves, and resolve, in the strength of Di- 
vine grace, that, from henceforth and for ever, you will 
neither touch, taste, buy, nor sell, nor have anything to do 
with intoxicating drink in any form, and then, whatever 
destruction it may work in the earth, you will have the 
comfortable reflection that you have neither lot nor part in 
the matter. We can assure you from our own experience, 
that in the practice of the total abstinence principle, you 
would realize a measure of health, comfort, and blessing, 
both to body and soul, far beyond your most sanguine ex- 
pectations, to say nothing of the power for good which 
would flow from your personal example, and the increased 
pecuniary means which would be thereby placed at your 
disposal for charitable purposes. 

But we recommend to all connected with the Church of 
Christ, not only conscientious personal abstinence from 
alcoholic liquor, but combinedy vigorous^ and harmonious ac-^ 
tion for the promotion of the Temperance reformation, as 
the most likely means to remove hindrances out of the way 
of the progress of the Gospel, and to help forward the 
work of the Lord. We are aware of the objections often 
made to joining general Temperance societies as at present 
constituted, both by ministers and people. It has been 
urged that some of these organizations are framed and con<* 
ducted on an ti« Christian principles, that others ignore 
prayer eJid religious obligation in their meetings, and that 
many of them are so constituted, as to involve the indis- 
criminate association of unbelievers with Christians ; and, 
in fact, of characters of every description, so long as they 
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abstain from the use of intozicatmg drink. Some of these 
objections may possibly apply to individual Temperance 
societies ; bnt we cannot admit that they aU come mider 
the same condemnation. However this may be, the nnited 
action which we have to recommend to Christian churches, 
in the interest of the Temperance reformation, is of a 
character that cannot possibly expose it to objections such 
as those to which we have aUnded. If all ministers, office- 
bearers, and members of Christian chnrches, conld he in- 
duced to adopt and practice the principle of total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks, the way would be prepared 
for united action of a truly religious and denominational 
character. And this is what we recommend, as the most 
likely plan to prove permanently successful in advancing 
the interests of the cause for which we plead. 

CONGBEOATIONAL TemPEBANGB SOGISTIXS. 

With a view to obviate the objections and difficulties al- 
luded to, let the ministers and members of every Chnstian 
church in the United Kingdom and the British Colonies, 
organize a/nd conduct their own Temperance Societies in con- 
nection with their respective congregations and places of wor^ 
ship. This arrangement would have many advantages. 
In the meetings held for the discussion of topics relating 
to total abstinence, and for giving information as to the 
progress of the movement, the pastor of the church would 
take his appropriate place as president, and see that all 
the proceedings were in strict accordance with Christian 
propriety. Prayer and praise would be offered at every 
temperance gathering, and the religious element would be 
prominent in all the exercises. The meetings as a matter 
of course, would consist largely of professing Christians, 
and when unhappy drunkards or others were gathered in 
from the outside world, and induced to sign the total 
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abstinence pledge, they would be taugbt the necessity and 
importance of personal religion, and dependence on Divine 
aid, as the best guarantees of fidelity to the solemn obliga- 
tion. Converts to the total abstinence principle, moreover, 
would be induced to attend a place of worship, and prayer- 
ful endeavours would be made to bring them under those 
gracious influences which, by the blessing of God, might 
issue in their personal salvation. With Temperance socie- 
ties thus organized and religiously conducted by ministers, 
officers, and members, in connection with every Christian 
sanctuary of every denomination in the land, we might 
hope to hear of fewer failures and backslidings on the 
part of our converts to total abstinence, than in times past. 
If the Temperance reformation be worth anything, it is 
worthy of being taken in hand earnestly and perseveringly 
by Christian ministers and their people, as an essential 
part of Church work ; and, inasmuch as it might be con- 
ducted in their own way, on their own premises, and in 
connection with their respective establishments, all occa- 
sion of complaint would be entirely removed. 

Bands of Hope. 

On the principle that " prevention is better than cure," 
we would earnestly recommend the establishment of a Band 
of Hope in connection with every Sunday school at home and 
abroad. The organization of Juvenile Temperance socie- 
ties, called Bands of Hope, was a grand idea, and in many 
places much good has already resulted from them. In 
these institutions children and young people are taught 
the pernicious nature of alcoholic liquors; and, by the 
early inculcation of sound temperance principles, they are 
trained to dread, hate, and shun the drink-demon, and to 
flee from it as they would do from the face of a serpent. 
When they are conducted on truly Christian principles, a 
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large amount of religious knowledge is, moveover, im- 
parted to the youthful members, in the various exercises 
in which they engage. These exercises consist, not merely 
in singing and prayer at the commencement and close of 
their weekly or monthly meetings, but also in recitations 
and short addresses, in which intelligent boys and girls 
are encouraged to take a prominent part. 

But, excellent and useful as Bands of Hope have, in 
many instances, already proved, we believe they are capa- 
ble of great improvement, and of being vastly increased in 
number, so as to meet the requirements of the rising gene- 
ration, and prepare the way for the universal triumph of 
the Temperance cause. When Bands of Hope have been 
organized on general principles to meet the requirements 
of a village or district, objections have sometimes been 
made to the method in which they were conducted, and to 
the indiscriminate mixture of children of all creeds, class- 
es, and habits, in their public meetings, and many anxious 
parents have hesitated to send their sons and daughters on 
these grounds, notwithstanding their cordial approval of 
the objects of the institution. The plan which we recom- 
mend of denominational organization and effort to promote 
the interests of the Temperance reformation, would entire- 
ly obviate all such objections, and be the means of extend- 
ing the influence of total abstinence to localities and fami- 
lies which it has never yet reached. If every place of 
worship, and every Sunday school in the British Empire, 
had its own Band of Hope, organized and conducted on 
truly religious principles, in conformity with the views of 
the church to which it belonged, Christian parents might 
allow their children to become members, without any mis- 
givings as to the character of the instruction they would 
receive, or the company with which they would be brought 
into contact, inasmuch as everything would be done under 
the direct supervision of their own ministers and teachers. 
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But this implies that all Christian ministers, teachers, 
and members, cordially adopt the total abstinence principle, 
and that they make the advancement of the Temperance 
canse an essential part of their Church and school work. 
And why not ? If intemperance be the monster evil which 
almost everyone acknowledges it to be ; if it is, more than 
anything else, the great barrier in the way of the progress 
of the Gospel, and the cause of the temporal and eternal 
ruin of myriads of precious immortal souls ; and if total 
abstinence be the only safe and effectual remedy for the 
dire disease over which we mourn, is it too much to ask 
Christian ministers and Christian people, to deny them- 
selves in such a little matter, as the use of spirits, wine, 
and beer, for the accomplishment of so great a good ? If 
we have espoused the cause of Christ, and made the inter- 
ests of His kingdom, and the salvation of souls, the grand 
object of our pursuit, how can we, by our example or our 
influence, give countenance to the fashionable drinking 
habits of our age and country, which so seriously mar and 
hinder the work in which we are engaged, and which so 
largely contribute to the sin and misery which everywhere 
abound ? Let us at once and for ever wash our hands of 
everything which has a tendency to countenance or encour- 
age, directly or indirectly, the crying evil to which we 
allude, and let us come forward, boldly and promptly, to 
fight against the common foe of God and man. And cer- 
tainly there is no enemy so subtle, so potent, and so 
thoroughly subversive of human happiness, and of those 
gracious influences which are calculated to bless our race, 
as intoxicating drink. Like the vampire bat in the wilds 
of South America, which soothes and fans its victims to 
deeper slumber with its wings, whilst it draws the life 
blood from their veins, so strong drink, in any form, de- 
ceives, fascinates, and allures its votaries to destruction. 

The plan of denominational Temperance societies and 
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Bands of Hope, in connection with every Christian sanc- 
tuary and every Sabbath school in the empire, which we 
recommend, is the most likely measure to work well, and 
to subserve the interests of true religion, and not in any 
way minister to sectarian exclusiveness, or interfere with 
genuine catholicity of feeling between the members of 
different churches. The Temperance enterprise might be 
worked by any body of religionists in their own way, the 
same as institutions for the religious instruction of the 
young, Missions to the heathen, or any other philanthropic 
undertaking, without any feelings of prejudice or jealousy 
towards others who might have adopted different modes of 
action. On the contrary, as ministers and people of differ- 
ent communities are wont to meet together occasionally at 
Bible Society and Missionary anniversaries, and as teachers 
and scholars of different Sanday schools do on great gala 
days ; so might the members of the respective Temperance 
societies and Bands of Hope of different denominations in 
any town, village, or district, assemble together annually, 
or at more frequent intervals, for innocent and appropriate 
festivities. Thus would the independent course of action 
for which we plead, combined with occasional fraternal in- 
tercourse, be the means of drawing more closely the bonds 
of union which connect different Christian churches, whilst 
at the same time every cause of misunderstanding would 
be avoided, and a common platform prepared, on which 
the friends of temperance of every shade of religious and 
political opinion, might meet at fitting opportunities, and 
greet each other as fellow- workers in the same blessed en- 
terprise. 

At former periods of the history of the Temperance 
movement, we have had occasion to mourn over the fact 
that so little interest was taken in it by the Christian 
Church as such, and that, in some instances, both ministers 
and professing Christians g»VB it "the cold shoulder." 
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And this, perhaps, is not to be wondered at, when we re- 
member how common it was for rude and Tmcaltivated 
temperance advocates to condemn, without ceremony, all 
who did not see "eye to eye" with them, on the subject 
of total abstinence, and how they embraced every oppor- 
tunity of giving a side thrust at Christian people, and at 
ministers of the Gospel especially, on making the discov- 
ery tbat they had not signed the pledge. But all this we 
trust has passed away, and a pleasing change has taken 
place in the temper and spirit with which the Temperance 
reformation is conducted. Advocates of the good cause 
have generally learned to plead for temperance temperately^ 
and good Christian people who have not yet come up to 
the mark of total abstinence, are imbued with moi'e chari- 
table feelings than formerly. 

Nor are signs wanting of marked improvement in the 
attitude and spirit of different branches of the Christian 
Church in this country, towards the Temperance move- 
ment, such as are calculated to excite feelings of gratitude 
and hope in the hearts of all true lovers of the enterprise. 
The action taken in this matter by some of the leading re- 
ligious bodies in the land, especially during the past year 
or two, is worthy of a passing notice, as it affords ground 
of special encouragement in the future. 

Church op England. 

In the Church of England the Temperance reformation 
now commands a measure of attention, such as was never 
witnessed before. Whatever others may do, a large num- 
ber of Episcopal clergymen and influential laymen appear 
determined to work the movement on the principles of 
their denomination, for which the parochial system affords 
many facilities. A few years ago a " Church of England 
Temperance Society " was established, on the total absti- 
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nence principle; and when introduced into parishes, the 
ministers of which had practically adopted that prin- 
ciple, it worked well, and was made a blessing to many. 
But when the means of counteracting the prevailing in- 
temperq;nce of the land came to be discussed in Convoca- •. 
tion and other high places ; an opinion was expressed by 
influential dignitaries, that more good might be done by 
relaxing the requirements of the institution, and extending 
its platform, so as to embrace in its membership, persons 
who were not pledged to total abstinence, but who engaged 
to adhere to strict moderation in the use of intoxicating 
drink. The Society therefore, was reorganized accordingly, 
and has recently extended its operations to many localities 
where it was unknown before. How this modification will 
ultimately work remains to be seen. With our views of 
the absolute necessity of the total abstinence principle, for 
the success of the Temperance enterprise, we confess that 
we have our fears on the subject, although we are willing 
to hope for the best. In the meantime, we can but rejoice 
over the revived and quickened interest in the Temperance 
movement, which of late years we have witnessed among 
both ministers and members of the Established Church, 
and we have pleasure in bearing our testimony to the 
excellent character of the Church of England Temperance 
Chronicle, in the pages of which, the operations of the 
society are ably reported from month to month. 

Wesletan Methodists. 

The Wesleyan Methodists are also now taking a more 
prominent part in the Temperance reformation than for- 
merly. There never was a greater enemy to strong drink 
than John Wesley ; and, from the unwavering testimony 
that he bore against the intemperance which prevailed in 
his day, he appears to have been much in advance of the 
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age in which he lived, on this qaestion. Both in his mis- 
cellaneons writings and in the rules which he prepared for 
the guidance of the members of his Societies, he warned 
them against the dangers to which they were exposed from 
the drinking customs of their fellow-countrymen ; and, by 
his example, discountenanced all sensual indulgence. It 
is related of him that, when invited to dine on one occa- 
sion with the celebrated Dr. Johnson, he tried the patience 
of the great literary genius by his abrupt departure, when 
his appointed time had expired. The hour fixed for dinner 
was two o»'clock ; but it was not ready before three ; nntil 
which time the learned friends conversed very pleasantly. 
As soon as dinner was over, and just as wine and fruit 
were brought in, Wesley rose to take leave of his host, 
stating that the two hours he had assigned for the agree- 
able interview had expired, and important engagements 
required his presence elsewhere. Thus quietly but point- 
edly did the founder of Methodism ignore, what some are 
pleased to designate ** the pleasures of the table," and give 
the weight of his noble example in favour of punctuality, 
self-denial, and devotedness to Christian labour. 

Nor was intemperance ever allowed to pass uncensured 
or nncondemned by the ofl&cial organs of the Methodist 
Connexion. We could point to many articles of sterlipg 
valae which appeared in the Magazine and other Wesleyan 
publications, in favour of Temperance, long before any 
organizations for its promotion existed in this country. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Wesleyan Methodists, as 
a body, for a long time failed to espouse the modem Tem- 
perance movement so warmly as one might have expected, 
and as we believe Mr. Wesley would have done had he been 
livihg. Both ministers and people at first seemed to look 
upon the enterprise with jealousy and suspicion. A great 
change has taken place, however, in this respect of late 
years : and now it is understood that over 600 ministers 
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have adopted tbe total abstinence principle, and are recom- 
mending it, by their example and teaching, to the people 
among whom they labour. In connection with the annual 
Conference enthusiastical Temperance meetings are inva- 
riably held, and those of late years have been dccasions 
of uncommon interest. The Conference, moreover, has 
appointed a committee further to consider the subject; 
and recommended the establishment of Bands of Hope; 
thus encouraging and strengthening the hands of abstain- 
ing ministers. 

In a recent annual address of the Conference to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Societies, the subject is referred to 
in very forcible terms as follows : — " With enlarged re- 
sources there has come increased luxury of living, and, it 
is to be feared, an increase of the giant evil, intemperance. 
To this national sin, and the means for remedying it, we 
are giving anxious attention. We need scarcely remind 
you, that from the earliest periods of our Connexional his- 
tory, Methodism has been strongly on the side of sobriety, 
and has discountenanced intemperance and the habits that 
lead to it. We are resolved, in the interests of national 
morals, to renew our vigilance in this matter, and to use 
every effort to arrest the progress of drunkenness, and to 
preserve the sober against falling into the most degrading 
form of vice." Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
these outspoken sentiments on the part of the Wesleyan 
Conference, and the earnestness, zeal, and ability, with 
which the Methodist Temperance Magazine pleads in favour 
of the doctrine of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks, are truly encouraging. 

Methodist New Connexion. 

The Methodist New Connexion has long borne a decided 
and emphatic testimony in favour of temperance. It gives 
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special attention to the Band of Hope movement, a Band 
of Hope committee being appointed by the Conference 
from year to year. Neither are the other aspects of the 
Temperance reformation forgotten by this respectable body 
of Christians. This is evident from the resolntions it has 
passed from time to time on the subject, as well as from 
the general tenonr of its annual addresses. 

In a document of this kind recently issued, we find the 
following pungent sentences: — "Intemperance, gluttony, 
and lasciviousness are fearfully prevalent in our land, 
causing a moral devastation over which angels may well 
weep. The first named vice is probably the most prevalent 
because the most insidious ; and its ruinous results in our 
homes and churches are truly appalling. What happy 
households d6es it make desolate year by year! What 
hearts does it break ! To what a dishonoured grave does 
it bring thousands of its victims! How it ravages our 
churches as well, drawing into its deadly vortex the amia- 
ble, the generous, and the most gifted of her members, 
and causing even her ministers and champions to fall from 
their high position ! How it ruins immortal souls — souls 
too, for whom Christ died, — and consigns to the doom of 
lost spirits, those who, but for its blasting power, would 
have inherited the realms of eternal bliss ! Beware, then, 
of the sin of intemperance ; beware of all the sins of the 

flesh." 

« 

Primitivi Methodists. 

The Primitive Methodists have also taken a deep and 
lively interest in the Teiuperance movement from the 
beginning of their organization ; and have exerted an in- 
fluence for good, especially among the working classes, for 
whose benefit they chiefly labour. A large majority of 
their ministers are abstainers, and the same may be said 
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of the office-bearers and members of their societies in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom. 

At Conferences recently held, nothing special has been 
done with reference to the Temperance question, with the 
exception of the revocation of a rale against secret socie- 
ties, which seemed, in the opinion of some, to condemn 
organizations which were doing a good work. The Con- 
ference, however, has on many occasions years ago, passed 
resolutions recommending both ministers and members to 
use all prudent efEorts, to promote the cause of total absti- 
nence. 

United Methodist Free Churches. 

In the United Methodist Free Churches a large propor- 
tion of the ministers are abstainers ; and among them are 
some able and eloquent advocates of the Temperance cause. 
Many of the office-bearers and members are also prominent 
workers in the same. No special deliverance on the sub- 
ject of temperance or the liquor traffic was given at the 
last annual Assembly ; bat the adhesion of the denomina- 
tion to the Temperance reformation, as declared at former 
gatherings, is unchanged and unmistakeable. It recently 
transpired, when the usual questions were put to the young 
ministers on probation, that twelve out of the fifteen who 
presented themselves for examination were pledged tee- 
totalers. In common with other sections of the Methodist 
Church at the annual gatherings of the ministers, large 
and enthusiastic Temperance meetings are held from year 
to year. 

Bible Chbistuns. 

The body of Methodists who designate themselves Bible 
Christians are also with the Temperance reformers. The 
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number of ministers in this denomination is nearly 300, 
and it is generally understood that they are all abstainers. 
A considerable number of the office-bearers, members, and 
Sunday school teachers, are also adherents of the Tempe- 
rance cause. In connection with the last Conference, a 
large and influential Temperance meeting was held, when 
some noble sentiments were advanced. A new Digest of 
the Bides and Begidations of the Bible Ghristiansy just pub- 
lished, contains" the following instructions : — " In order 
more effectually to carry out the objects of the Temperance 
movement, and more fully to secure to ourselves, as a 
Christian body, the benefits of total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors, we advise that teetotal meetings be 
occasionally held on week days, instead of the regular 
preaching services, in every place where it meets the 
approbation of the itinerant preachers and the elders' 
meeting ; and where it is not convenient for the preachers 
to attend at any other time. One of the preachers is 
requested to condact those meetings, either by preaching 
a sermon, delivering a lecture, or procuring the assistance 
of other persons. The pastor may insert such meetings 
on the plan of appointments." 

CONQEEQATIONALISTS. 

The Temperance question has also of late excited much 
interest among the Congregationalists or Independents. 
At a recent Autumnal meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, an able paper was read, 
on " The attitude of the Church towards the Temperance 
movement." The matter was then earnestly debated, and 
the following resolution was unanimously agreed to: — 
"That this meeting, deeply deploring the evils which 
afflict society, resulting from the prevalence of intempe- 
rence, especially on account of its injurious efEects upon 
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cbarcheB, is of opinion that the time has fuUj come, Tvhen 
the members of oar churches should be earnestly called 
upon more closely to identify themselves with the Tempe- 
rance movement." This evidently prepared the way for 
the cordial reception which was given to a deputation 
^ from the National Temperance League, consisting of the 
president, Mr. Samuel Bowly, Mr. W. J Barlow, and Mr. 
Michael Young, at a meeting held at Ipswich, in October, 
1873. After a friendly conference, it was resolved, forth- 
with to form a Congregational Temperance Society, for 
aggressive action, in common with other bodies, against 
the common foe. It is gratifying to be able to add that 
no time was lost in acting upon this recommendation, and 
that a new Temperance organization has been inaugurated 
to which, several hundred ministers and deacons have 
already given in their adhesion. 

Baptists. 

The Baptists have ever borne a prominent and honour- 
able part in the Temperance enterprise. Amongst the 
early pioneers of the movement a few eminent Baptist 
ministers were found, some of whom continue to this day 
in the foremost ranks of its advocates, and some have 
passed away to their rest in heaven. At the 104tth anni- 
versary meeting of the General Baptist Association, the 
following resolution was passed : — " That in view of the 
fearful amount of evil caused by the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks, and the painful desecration of the Sabbath pro- 
duced by the liquor traffic, and believing that drunkenness 
is generally increased by the immense number of public- 
houses, this Association pledges itself to bring all its 
influence to bear upon the Legislature, with a view of 
securing the entire prohibition of the traffic on the Lord's 
Day." 
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At a meeting of the '* Baptist Total Abstinence Associa- 
tion " held at the Mission honse, on Monday, the 23rd of 
April, 1877, it was reported that up to that date, there 
were 223 ministers, 263 chnrch officers, delegates, sub- 
scribers, <&c., and 110 students of colleges, enrolled as 
members. It was also stated that the Society had been 
far more active during the past twelvemonths, than in any 
previous year, and had brought its views before various 
country associations, with good effect, by means of earnest 
lectures, sermons, and addresses. 

Prksbytbrians. 

The Presbyterians in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, have also begun to move on the subject of Tem- 
perance, in a manner which promises important results in 
time to come. This is apparent from the resolutions passed 
and the records made in difEerent presbyteries, at various 
times. At the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England, held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in April, 1873, an 
overture from the Presbytery of Cumberland was read, in 
the following terms : — "It is overtured by the Presbytery 
of Cumberland to the ensuing Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in England, that they appoint a committee on 
Temperance, which shall consist of a proper representation 
from various presbyteries, and whose duty it shall be, — by 
means of lectures, sermons, and other legitimate means — 
to bring the subject of intemperance before all the congre- 
gations of the church in which it is acceptable, at regular 
intervals, and as frequently as may be found expedient 
and practicable, and to report to the next Synod." This 
overture was received, and arrangements made for carry- 
ing it into effect. 

Many of the ministers and elders belonging to the 
English Synod of the United Presbyterian church are 
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thoronghlj identified witli the Temperance movement, and 
have rendered excellent service from time to time. One of 
its presbyteries has earned for itself an honourable degree, 
bj making a bold stand against the pernicious and heathen- 
ish practice of toast-drinking, which had become common 
even at religious festivals. The following is the text of a 
resolution submitted by a committee of the Presbytery, at 
its meeting at Liverpool, which was unanimously agreed 
to : — "Having regard to the sacred character and purpose 
of the services at the settlement of a minister, this Presby- 
tery is of opinion, that drinking of toasts at dinners given 
on such occasions, is an unnecessary and inconvenient cos- 
tom ; is out of harmony with the previous services ; and 
with the spiritual and social purposes which the new 
minister has been set apart to promote. Having regard 
further, to the present wide-spread, and still spreading, 
evil of intemperance in the country, and to the fact that 
toast-drinking, however carefully practised, is still one in 
an immense network of drinking customs, by which this 
evil is kept in countenance and fostered ; this Presbytery 
resolves to discourage the practice, and respectfully and 
earnestly to recommend the congregations under its care 
to abstain from it in future, and instructs its clerk to 
print this resolution, and send copies of it as opportunities 
arise, to the sessions of congregations about to receive a 
minister." 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, at 
one of its sittings in May, 1873, when the report of the 
committee on Temperance was given in, discussed for a 
considerable time the various proposals for remedying the 
evil. It was ultimately agreed to re-appoint the com- 
mittee, with instructions to consider the subject of the 
prevalence of intemperance, and the evils arising there- 
from, with the view of suggesting to the next Assembly, 
such means as they may think most likely to meet them; 
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and recommend ministers and kirk-sessions to use tbeir 
influence for the purpose of .diminishing the temptations 
to intemperance. 

The attitude and action taken bj the Free Church of 
Scotland, and by the Presbyterians in Ireland, are in 
perfect harmony with the above ; and if the principles 
avowed are vigorously worked out by all concerned, un- 
speakable good can scarcely fail to be the result. 

Society of Friends. 

To the Society of Friends the Temperance movement is 
more indebted, perhaps, than to any other section of the 
Christian Church. For about seventeen years a Tempe- 
rance meeting was held at the London Tavern, during 
the sittings of the Friends' Yearly Meeting in the metro- 
polis; but for the last four years the meeting has been 
held, by the permission of the Yearly Meeting, in the 
Society's meeting house. The last Yearly Meeting, more- 
over, accepted the proposition of a conference held in the 
previous November, that it should in future consider the 
holding of the meeting of the " Friends' Temperance Uni- 
on," as part of the arrangements of the Yearly Meeting. .. 

The attitude of the Society of Friends towards the 
TemperaUce reformation is, moreover, clearly indicated 
by the following pointed and out-spoken sentiments upon 
the subject, gleaned from its annual epistles : — ** This 
meeting has been introduced into religious exercise, in 
view of the appalling evils entailed upon our country, 
through indulgence in intoxicating liquors. We are im- 
pressed with the conviction, that to this cause, more than 
to any other over which it is possible to exercise human 
control, must be attributed the fearful amount of sin and 
misery, of poverty and crime, which exists in our land; 
and that, at the same time, it presents the greatest ob- 
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struction exerted by any single agency, to the moral and 
religions improvement of oux conntrymen, and to the ex- 
tension of our Redeemer's kingdom on the earth. We 
rejoice in witnessing the Christian labours of many of onr 
members, in their advocacy and promotion of the cause of 
Temperance ; and we cordially desire their encouragement 
in this good work. The progress and extended benefits 
of this cause are, we believe, largely dependent upon the 
influence exerted by professing members of the Christian 
Church. We would, therefore, affectionately invite all 
oar Friends seriously to ponder the responsibility of their 
example and influence, in regard to this momentous sub- 
ject, and prayerfully to seek to know what is their in- 
dividual duty in relation to it.*' 

Roman Catholics. 

Amongst the Roman Catholics a remarkable Tempe- 
rance revival has recently taken place. The "Catholic 
Temperance League," established a short time ago, with 
Archbishop Manning at its head, is forming branches in 
in several of* the large towns in the United Kingdom. 
Whether any of the other bishops are personal abstainers 
we cannot say ; but they all profess to encourage the Total 
Abstinence movement. Many of the Catholic clergy, how- 
ever, are known to be abstainers, and are cordially working 
to promote the enterprise. The movement assumed an 
important public position in 1871, when Father Nugent, 
Catholic chaplain of the borough gaol at Liverpool, zeal- 
ously embarked in it, as Father Matthew had done several 
years before. Since then it is said that 20,000 Roman 
Catholics have taken the pledge in Liverpool and the 
neighbourhood. In London the movement commenced 
more recently ; but about 10,000 are reported as pledged 
abstainers. In Manchester the movement began later 
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stiD, and about 8,000 have been enrolled. In Cardiff, with 
a population of 10,000 Catholics of the working-classes, 
nearly all Irish, 600 are pledged abstainers, and the move- 
ment is said to be still extending. 

We know it may be said that the progress of temperance 
principles in the Christian church, as indicated by the 
resolutions passed and the action taken by the respective 
Convocations, Synods, Conferences, Assemblies and annual 
Meetings, mentioned above, is to a considerable extent, on 
pajper merely; and that there is still a large amount of 
drinking carried on among professing Christians of all 
denominations. That there is some truth in this we are 
free to admit; hence our anxiety that the noble sentiments 
adopted, and officially placed upon record by the different 
church courts should be effectually worked out, and exem- 
plified by consistent action on the part of all ministers of 
the Gospel and professing Christians in the land. The 
ultimate result almost entirely depends upon this ; and we 
would again urge the necessity and importance of making 
the Temperance cause an essential and necessary part of 
Church work. Nearly all denominations of Christians 
have verbally given in their adhesion to the principles for 
which we pleads and placed upon record their deep and 
solemn convictions of the prevalence and manifold evils 
of intemperance, and of the drinking habits which lead 
thereto, as well as of the dangers and temptations arising 
from the drink traffic. Almost all have declared their 
determination to oppose, by their example and testimony, 
the onward march of the gigantic foe which threatens to 
desolate our country. What, then, should prevent the 
organization, forthwith, of a Christian Temperance society 
in connection with every church and chapel in the land ; 
and a Band of Hope in connection with every Sabbath 
school where it has not already been done? And what 
should prevent every Christian minister, office-bearer, and 
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Sabbath school teacher, from cordially uniting and co- 
operating in the management of these institutions, the 
same as in the canning on of any other branch of Chnrch 
or school work ? The adoption of this plan would effect- 
uallj obviate every objection that we have heard made, 
to joining general Temperance organizations which lack 
responsible supervision, inasmuch as the managers of de- 
nominational Temperance societies and Bands of Hope, 
might conduct them according to their own plans, and as 
respectably and religiously as they pleased. These de- 
nominational organizations, moreover, might show their 
goodwill and kindly feeling to each other as already sta- 
ted, by meeting together occasionally in any town, village, 
or district in the kingdom, and thus show to all the world 
the possibility of each section of the Church minding its 
own business, whilst at the same time it lived on terms of 
perfect harmony and friendship with all the rest. 

The general, hearty, and cordial espousal of the Tempe- 
rance enterprise by every branch of the Christian Churcb, 
and the zealous co-operation of all ministers of the Gk>spel 
with the people of their respective congregations and 
schools, for its successfal working, they themselves adopt- 
ing the total abstinence principle, would, if we mistake 
not, be attended with such results, as would surprise and 
delight every true lover of Zion. Multitudes of people 
would not only be allured from the paths of sin and folly, 
into which the love of strong drink has led them, but thej 
would be brought under the sound of the Gk)spel, which 
might be made the power of G-od unto their salvation. 
Our children and young people would be trained up to 
hate and shun the accursed thing ; and, with the example 
as well as the instructions of their ministers and teachers 
before them, they would, by the blessing of God, be kept 
from the path of the destroyer. The " missing link ** be- 
tween the Sunday school and the Church, the loss of 
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wluch has so often and so long been deplored, would be 
fonnd ; and the " leakage," which has been such a source 
of grief and anxiety to both pastors and teachers, and 
has caused the loss of so many immortal souls, would be 
effectually remedied. The removal of this great tempta- 
tion out of the way, with all its attendant evils, would, in 
our opinion, go far to keep our children and young people 
in connection with our schools and congregations, till they 
become church-members, and take their places as pillars 
in the temple of the Lord, to ** go no more out," till trans- 
planted into that " house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens." Yea more, if this great hindrance were 
removed out of the way of the progress of the Gospel, and 
the love of strong drink banished from every church, from 
every house, and from every heart, we believe that one 
cause of God's displeasure with his professing people 
would be taken away, and that, in answer to prayer, He 
would send down showers of blessing upon His heritage, 
on a scale never before witnessed. Not only might we 
then expect the work of the Lord to prosper at home and 
abroad ; but means would be available, amply sufficient to 
send the Gospel of Christ to every nation, and people, and 
kindred, and tongue. May the happy time soon come, 
when **all shall know the Lord from the least even to the 
greatest." 

"On all the earth Thy Spirit shower ; 

The earth in righteousness renew. 
Thy kingdom come and hell's o'erpower ; 

And to Thy Sceptre all subdue." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Temperancb and the Legislature. 

Ancient Legislation — ^Ancient Laws of France — Germany and Sweden— Turkey and 
Persia— Mission Stations— Modem Legislation in Christian Countries— The 
Gothenburg System— American Legislation — Temperance in America— English 
Legislation— Results of English Legislation— The Legislation required. 

JHEBE is another aspect of the Temperance ques- 
tion which deserves the serions consideration of all 
interested in its success. It is a movement whicb 
not only concerns the Christian Church in the highest pos- 
sible degree, as we have already shown ; but it has also 
claims upon the legislature which cannot be ignored with- 
out the most appalling consequences. In view of its 
bearing upon the best interests of the nation at large, it 
demands the best attention of the statesman, the philan- 
thropist, and of every intelligent citizen in the land. 
Whatever form of civil government may prevail in any 
country, whether it be republican, monarchical, or despotic, 
its avowed object is to promote the best interests of the 
people, and to secure to them, by the impartial administra- 
tion of the laws which may be from time to time enacted, 
the full enjoyment of their lives, liberties, and properties. 
When we consider the baneful influence of intoxicating 
drink upon the bodies, souls, and circumstances of men, 
and the ruinous consequences resulting from its general 
use, we are not surprised that it should have come under 
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the cognizance of government, or that it sboold have been 
made at different periods, a subject for legislation. It 
may be interesting and instructive to take a brief survey 
of the action taken by civil governments in this matter, in 
different ages and countries ; and then to glance at what 
has been done by the legislature of our own highly fa- 
voured land, and at what remains to be done before the 
drink and drinking can be regarded as placed under the 
control which is necessary for the good government ol a 
civilized country. 

Ancient Legislation. 

We have no reason to believe that intemperance had ar- 
rived, in ancient times, at that fearful height which it has 
reached in our own age and country, yet we find the use 
of intoxicating liquors came under the cognizance of the 
laws of the different countries, at a very early period. 
Drunkenness was severely condemned under the Mosaic 
dispensation, and the priests were prohibited from making 
use of wine or strong drink, in any measure, when their 
turn came to minister at the altar. The laws of the Greeks 
were very stringent on this subject. Zaleucus, the Locrian, 
according to Athenaeus, made it death for any man to 
drink wine unmixed with water, unless prescribed by a 
physician for the benefit of his health. The laws of Draco, 
which, from their severity were said to be written in let- 
ters of blood, punished drunkenness with death. And 
Lycurgus, king of Thrace, alarmed at the intemperance 
which began to prevail among his people, commanded all 
the vines in his kingdom to be totally extirpated. About 
the year 704, a similar measure was inf orced by Ferbaldus, 
a Bulgarian prince. The Avares, whom he had conquered, 
according to their own confession, among other vices, had 
been ruined by their intemperance. Their magistrates 
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had neglected] to exercise a due authority to prevent the 
evil. On arriving at his own kingdom, Ferbaldns, as a 
certain preventative of the vice of drunkenness, issued a 
command to destroy all the vines in the country. We read 
also of a certain people among the ancient Greeks, who 
punished with double rigour any crime committed in li- 
quor ; first and principally for getting drunk, and second- 
ly for the crime committed : for, certainly, he who drowns 
his reason deliberately, as drunkards do, is much more 
guilty of what is committed for want of that reason, des- 
troyed by his own fault, than he whose reason is overcome 
by an accidental attack of passion. 

On reading the early history of Bome, we find that the 
laws of the great Republic were very severe against intem- 
perance, and everything leading to it. Valerius Maximns 
asserts that wine was forbidden to women, lest by its use 
they should fall into some extravagances. Near relations 
were permitted to salute females when they came into their 
houses, in order to smell whether they had tasted any tern- 
etum, as vrine was called at that early period. On convict- 
tion, the guilty woman received the same punishment as 
if she had committed adultery, which was nothing less 
than death. It is recorded of Ignatium. Mecenius, that he 
killed his wife, on discovering that she had been drinking 
wine, without even the formality of consulting with his 
relations. TJais was considered the extreme of severity, 
even in that barbarous age ; but the perpetrator of this cruel 
deed was pardoned by Romulus, in whose reign it occurred, 
with a view to deter others from drinking. Pliny and 
Valerius both attest this circumstance ; and they not only 
relate the particulars of the case, but they also give the 
reason why the ofFending husband was acquitted of murder. 
The Roman Censors were magistrates appointed to inspect 
the morals of the citizens, and were entrusted with power 
to expel out of the senate, or to take away a horse from 
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any man who gave himself up to sensnal pleasures, snch as 
debauchery and intemperance. Alexander ab Alexandre, 
thns refers to this power : — " The ancient Romans so mnch 
hated dmnkards, that their censors tnmed them out of the 
senate, and branded them with legal infamy, as unworthy 
to bear public honour and offices. Thej thought it scan- 
dalous that men of drunken morals, and (thereby) broken 
constitutions, and such as were noted for lewdness, should 
be admitted to any trust in the government." 

Akcibnt Laws of France. 

The laws of France, in ancient times, were also very 
dtringent with regard to intemperance. In the year 1514, 
Louis XII first allowed spirits to be manufactured in that 
kingdom on a large scale. The consequences to the nation 
were so terrible, that in twenty-two years afterwards, 
Francis, his successor, was necessitated, for the safety of 
his subjects, to enact severe laws for the suppression of 
drunkenness. Every individual on conviction was, for the 
first ofPence, condemned to undergo imprisonment, with 
bread and water for his diet ; whipping was the penalty for 
the second offence, and for the third, banishment, in addi- 
tion to the ears being cut off, as a signal mark of ignomin- 
ious punishment. The culture of the vine, indeed, became 
so common in France and so injurious to the country, at 
an early period, that it was prohibited by an edict of 
Domitian, — a restriction which could not have been rigour- 
ously enforced, as at a much later date it was repeated by 
Charles IX, one of their owi^ kings, and afterwards by 
Henry III. At a very early period it was decreed in 
France, that the evidence of drunkards should be inadmis- 
sible in courts of justice, and, in certain cases, inebriates 
were compelled to drink enormous quantities of water, as a 
punishment for their indulgence in the intoxicating cup. 
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Gesmant and Sweden. 

The laws of Germany liave been no less remarkable, at 
different times, for tbeir stern aspect towards intemper- 
ance. • The government of the principality of Waldek, a 
few years ago, gave public notice tbat no license to marry 
would, thenceforth, be granted to any individual who was 
addicted to drunkenness; or, if he had been so, he was 
required to exhibit full proofs that he was no longer a slave 
to this vice. The same government also directed that, in 
every report made by the ecclesiastical, municipal, and 
police authorities, upon petition for a license to marry, the 
report should distinctly state whether either of the parties 
desirous of entering into matrimonial connection was given 
to intemperance or otherwise. 

The laws against intoxication in Sweden are not only 
very stringent, but they are administered with great 
rigour. It is stated by Mr. Schubert in his travels, that 
whoever is seen drunk is fined, for the first offence three 
dollars ; for the second six ; for the third and fourth a still 
larger sum, and is also deprived of the privileges of voting 
at elections, and of being appointed as a representative. 
He is, moreover, exposed in the parish church on the 
following Sunday. If the same individual is found com- 
mitting the same offence a fifth time, he is shut up in a 
house of correction, and condemned to six months' hard 
labour; and if he is again guilty, he is subjected to a 
twelve-months' punishment of a similar kind. We are 
further informed that, if the offence has been committed 
in public, such as at an auction sale, or a market, or a fair, 
the fine is doubled; and if the offender has made his ap- 
pearance in a church whilst ander the influence of intoxica- 
tion, the punishment is still more severe. Whoever is 
convicted of having induced another to intoxicate himself, 
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is fined three dollars, l^hicli sum is doubled if the person 
be a minor. An ecclesiastic, who is proved guilty of this 
offence, loses his benefice ; if he be a layman occupying any 
considerable position who thus offends, his functions are 
suspended, and he is sometimes permanently dismissed from 
bis office. 

Drunkenness is never admitted as an excuse for any 
other crime in Sweden, and whoever dies when drunk is 
buried ignominously, and deprived of the prayers of the 
church. It is forbidden to g^ve, and still more explicitly 
to sell, any spirituous liquors to students, workmen, ser- 
vants, apprentices, and private soldiers. Whoever is ob- 
served drunk in the street, or making a noise in a tavern, 
is sure to be taken to prison and detained till sober, without, 
however, being exempt from fines. One half of the fines 
inflicted upon drunkards goes to the informers, who are 
generally police officers, and the other to the poor. If the 
delinquent has no money, he is kept in prison till some one 
pays for him, or until he has worked out his enlargement. 
Twice a year the ordinances relating to dmnkenness are 
read aloud from all the pulpits in Sweden, and every 
tavern-keeper is bound, under the penalty of a heavy fine, 
to have a copy of them hung up in a conspicuous place in 
the principal rooms of his house. 

TUBKET AND PeESU. 

Knowing as we do how strictly all kinds of intoxicating 
drink are prohibited to Mohammedans in the Koran, we 
are not surprised at the rigid character of Turkish civil 
laws upon the subject. According to statements made by 
the Bev. Mr. Southwell, a 'Moslem is not allowed to take a 
drop of the accursed fluid on any account, or to use it as a 
remedy, internally or externally, either for himself, his 
children, or his cattle. ' Neither must he use any vessel in 
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which wine has been kept, unless the vessel is composed of 
material which will not imbibe the liqnor, and even in that 
case it mnst be purified by washing it ten times with pure 
water. The civil polity of Mohammedan nations being 
based upon their religion, the sin of wine-drinking in 
Turkey is as much a matter for legislation as murder, and 
is equally subject to the cognizance of the judicial tribimals. 
To be convicted of drunkenness, it is enough for the offen- 
der to have taken a single drop of wine ; but, strange to 
say, if he is charged with taking any other intoxicating 
liquor, actual intoxication is required to prove a person to 
be guilty. This distinction is founded upon the &ct, that 
whilst the use of wine is expressly forbidden in the Koran, 
the prohibition of other intoxicating drinks is only implied. 
The penalty in both cases is the bastinado : eighty blows 
for a freeman and forty for a slave. 

In Persia, during Sir Robert Ker Porter's visit to that 
country in 1819 and 1820, a severe prohibition was pro- 
claimed by the reigning monarch, against the use of wine, 
who not only abstained himself from its use, but ordered 
his officers to destroy all the wine they could discover in 
any part of the kingdom. Notwithstanding this circnm- 
stance, and the peculiar strictness of the. Mohammedan 
religion with regard to intoxicating liquor, it is said that a 
late Saltan died at Constantinople of ddirium tremens, the 
result of vicious indulgence. His son and successor, on his 
accession to the throne, warned by this sad example, issued 
a proclamation against the use of wine, and caused one 
million piastres' worth of the prohibited liquid to be thrown 
into the Bosphorus, that his subjects might not be tempted 
to violate the laws of the land. 

On Mission Stations. 
Seeing the injurious effects of spirituous liquors, as in- 
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troduced by European traders to many heathen conntries, 
-where Mission stations have been established, the chiefs of 
some tribes, who have become enlightened bj the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel among them, have taken the most de- 
cided stand in this matter. To prevent their people, as far 
as possible, from falling victims to intemperance, thej have 
passed the most stringent laws and regulations, to prevent 
the importation of any more intoxicating liquor into their 
respective countries. We have a remarkable instance of 
this wise and sagacious foresight in the case of Mosesh, the 
paramount Chief of the Basutos, one of the most enlightened 
native tribes of South Africa. Mosesh had witnessed and 
deplored the desolating influence of strong drink among 
his people, and to prevent further mischief, he passed a 
stringent law on the subject, and had it inserted in the 
Albert Times^ the nearest colonial newspaper both in Susuto 
and English, and some copies printed on a separate slip for 
circulation among the people. This remarkable document, 
a copy of which lies before us, reads as follows: — "-The 
law concerning the drink of the white people. — The brandy 
of the whites was unknown to Matie and to Matlomi, and 
to the ancestors of the tribe, as far back as Monaheng. 
And Mokachane has attained to an old age, drinking only 
milk and water ; for intoxicating liquors do not become a 
judge. Drink brings on contention; it warps the judg- 
ment; it cannot uphold the nation. The brandy of the 
whites is fire. Therefore, be it known, that it is not law- 
ful to sell it among the Basutos ; and any man who brings 
it, whether he be black or white, to sell it in the tribe, 
exposes himself to its being spilled on the ground, and that 
is all. I am Mosesh, Chief of the Basutos." 

The mQst stringent laws have been passed at dilEerent 
times by the ruling powers of various semi-civilized coun- 
tries, prohibiting the introduction of intoxicating liquors ; 
but the most remarkable document which has come under 
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oar notice, is the following proclamation by the Queen of 
Madagascar, dated Aug. 1 7th, 1876. " I Banavalomanjaka, 
by the Grace of God and will of my people Queen of 
Madagascar and defender of the laws of my kingdom. 
And this is what I say to yon, my subjects: — God has 
given me this land and kingdom ; and concerning the mm, 
0, my subjects, you and I have agreed that it shall not he 
sold at Antananarivo, or in the district in which it was 
agreed it should not be sold (Imerina, the central province). 
Therefore I remind you of this again, because the ram 
does harm to your persons, spends your possessions in vain, 
harms your wives and children, makes foolish the wise, 
makes more foolish the foolish (literally gives heart to the 
foolish), and causes people not to fear the laws of the king- 
dom, and especially makes them guilty before God ; all this 
shows the ctim to be a bad thing to have at Antananarivo, 
for at night (under its influence) people go about with 
clubs to flght, and they flght each other without cause, and 
stone each other. Therefore why do you love it, 0, my 
people? But I tell you, that trade in good things, by 
which you can earn money, makes me very glad indeed, 0, 
my people. This, then, is what I say to you, 0, my peo- 
ple : — If you trade in rum, or employ people to trade in it, 
here in Antananarivo, or in the district spoken of above, 
then according to the laws which were made formerly, 1 
consider you to be guilty, because I am not ashamed to 
make laws in my kingdom which shall do you good. 
Therefore I tell you that if there are people who break my 
laws, then I must punish them. Is not this so, 0, mj 
people P — Says Ranavalomanjaka, Queen of Madagascar." 
Many other instances of prohibition of the same kind, 
have come under our notice in the Mission field, and we 
have witnessed some amusing incidents in connection with 
the enforcement of the restrictive regulations which have 
been enacted by different native rulers. After a similar 
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law to the one just mentioned bad been passed by Abram 
Christian, the Chief of the Bundle Zwaarts, a tribe of 
Hottentots in Great Namaqualand, there came a white tra- 
der over the Orange River, who was suspected of having 
brandy, among other things for barter, in his waggon. 
When questioned upon the subject, he equivocated, and 
refused to allow the natives to search the waggon. Wifch- 
ont further contention, the Chief coolly ordered his men to 
take o£E one of the trader's waggon wheels, of which he 
took possession till the brandy was delivered up as confis- 
cated property. After some delay, seeing there was no 
help for it, the unlucky trader was obliged to tumble the 
obnoxious cask out of his waggon, the head of which the 
Chief immediately ordered to be stove in, and the fiery 
liquor was spilled on the ground. The waggon wheel was 
then restored to the trader, who proceeded to expose his 
lawful wares, and the danger from the " fire water " having 
been successfully averted, he carried on a prosperous busi- 
ness with the natives of Kamaqualand. 

Modern Legislation in Christian Countries. 

When we behold the fearful desolation which strong 
drink is working in civilized countries; subverting the 
principles of morality; sapping the foundation of social 
order ; and retarding the progress of national prosperity ; 
we cannot but think that our own highly-favoured govern- 
ment might, with advantage, adopt measures to resist the 
onward march of our common foe, in the same spirit which 
has animated the half-enlightened chiefs of Africa, and 
other lands to which we have referred. Let us now take 
a glance at what has been done for the suppression of in- 
temperance, and the regulation of the drink traffic, in coun- 
tries nearer home, where the light of the Gospel has long 
been shining in rich effulgence. All nations and all classes 
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of people deplore the evil of which we complain ; hut, un- 
happily, the deceptive and fascinating influence of alcohol 
has gained such an ascendency over the minds and hodies 
of the majority of those who have come under its influence, 
that they seem to lack the will and the courage to deal with 
it as it deserves. 

The Gothbnbubg System. 
« 
In Gothenburg a singular method has been adopted, to 

reduce the number of public-houses, control the liquor 
traffic, and ameliorate the evil of intemperance. All the 
public-house licenses are held by a single " Retailing Com- 
pany, incorporated by Boyal charter. Each license repre- 
senting, as with us, the right of opening one public-house, 
the directors use, in different parts of the town, just so 
many of their licenses as they consider to be required by 
the population. In the flrst place they take care that all 
the houses in which liquor is sold are light, well ventilated 
and. roomy. In each they put a manager, on the terms 
that he is to take all his supplies of liquor of the Company, 
and to pay over to them every farthing received for drink, 
his remuneration consisting of the proflts on his sales of 
tea and coffee, malt liquors, cigars, and eatables, supple- 
mented in most cases by a flxed salary. Once a year, the 
Company's balance sheet is submitted to, and audited by, 
the municipal authorities; and thereupon, the amount of 
the net proflts for the past twelve months is paid into 
the municipal treasury, and becomes part of the general 
revenue of the town. All this is an embodiment and ear- 
nest striving after the realization of sundry deflnite con- 
clusions about the drink traffic, to which the inhabitants 
professed to have arrived several years ago. They then 
made up their minds, that though they could not, and 
would not stamp out the liquor trade, they could, and 
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miLst regulate it ; and that their way of doing it should be 
to limit the number of drink shops, to ensure the purity 
of the liquors offered for sale, and, the most important of 
all, to make it nobody's interest to stimulate the consump- 
tion. By keeping these principles steadily in view, it is 
supposed by some that the Gothenburg Company have 
been the means of diminishing, substantially and perma- 
nently, the sum total of drunkenness and crime amongst 
their fellow townsmen. 

On th^ other hand^ grave doubts are entertained as to 
the ultimate success of the scheme, its best friends con- 
fessing that 'difficulties and disappointments" had been 
met with. The year 1875, for instance, must have been a 
disheartening time to the believers in the system ; for some 
ugly and uncomfortable statistics met them at the close of 
it. The number of police convictions for drunkenness, 
which for several years after the establishment of the com- 
pany (in 1865) had steadily diminished, showed a decided 
tendency to increase again; and the cases of delirium 
tremens appeared to be much more numerous; both facts 
pointing unmistakeably to an increase of drinking in the 
town. Yes, an increase of drinking there had been, no 
doubt ; but was the system to blame for it P^ Some said it 
was, and pointed to the fact that, under the new regula- 
tions, drinking was rendered somewhat more respectable 
than formerly, better houses being provided for it, and 
a kind of semi-official sanction given to its indulgence, to 
say nothing about the fact of all the profits going into the 
municipal treasury, and thereby tending to lighten the 
burdens of the rate-payers. But our limited space forbids 
our pursuing the subject further. For additional informa- 
tion concerning this novel attempt to regulate drinking 
and the drink traffic, we must refer our readers to an 
article in a recent number of MacmiUarC s Magazine, to 
which we are indebted for these particulars. 
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American Legislation. 

As most of our readers are aware, it was in America that 
the great Temperance reformation took its rise as early as 
the year 1808, and from that period, the friends of the 
movement have laboured incessantly not only to propagate 
the principles of total abstinence, but also to induce the 
legislature to enact laws calculated to discourage and sup- 
press intemperance, and to limit and control the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks. Nor have they laboured in vain, not- 
withstanding the difficulties with which they have had to 
contend. Much has been done in several sections of the 
country which it is not easy to describe, inasmuch as the 
laws relating to this and other subjects vary in different 
states, each state having its own separate government. 
There is, however, one feature in American legislation on 
the subject of temperance which has been brought into 
operation in some parts of the Union, to which we may 
briefly allude, as vigorous attempts have been made to 
introduce the same principle into England. We allude to 
what is called the ** Maine Law," from the circumstance of 
its having been first adopted in the state of Maine. This 
consists of a legislative enactment which empowers the 
majority (two thirds we believe) of any parish, district, 
town, or village, to say whether or not they will have any 
public-house or other kind of liquor-shop in their midst; 
and which thus gives them the power to control the liquor 
traffic in the neighbourhood in which they reside. Much 
has been said both for and against this novel enactment, 
and it is not for us to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy. Suffice it to say, that if the granting of licenses 
to sell strong drink and to open public houses in any given 
neighbourhood prove a nuisance to a majority of the inhab- 
itants, to say nothing of the injurious effects otherwise 
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exercised by them, it only seems reasonable that the said 
inhabitants should have a voice in the matter. Where the 
"Maine Law" has been fairly tried, it has been reported on 
good authority, to have been productive of the most bene- 
ficial results, notwithstanding the efforts which have been 
made by wicked and designing men to evade its force. 

Many minor regulations have been adopted by different 
states with a view to check the progress of intemperance, 
and prominent among the rest is the law which brings 
home to the seller of the drink, under certain conditions, 
the consequences of crimes committed by drunkards, im- 
mediately after leaving the places where they have been 
supplied with the maddening liquid. Since this enactment 
has been brought into operation, we are informed, the 
publicans have had to exercise more care than formerly in 
supplying drink to those who are already in a state of 
intoxication, lest they should subject themselves to serious 
consequences. 

In some pajits of the United States the liquor law pro- 
vides that a Wte or a mother may sue a dealer for serving 
her husband or child with intoxicants. For many years 
this law was a dead letter in most places ; but, in 1873, it 
was revived and put in force, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of a band of American ladies who organized a 
formidable crusade against the liquor traffic in several small 
towns and villages. This strange movement commenced 
in Ohio, and has already resulted in the closing of hun- 
dreds of taverns, drinking saloons, and grog shops. The 
men supported the crusade by their contributions and pre- 
sence in the back ground, while the womfen waged an 
uncompromising war against the deadly foe. Their plan 
was to organize in parties of fifty or a hundred, spend a 
short time in devotional exercises in the nearest cliurclt, 
and then march in a body, singing as they went to the 
drink-shop, which was the special object of their attack 
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On entering the bar-room they asked for an interview with 
the publican, offered him the pledge to sign, and demanded 
a f nil surrender of his traffic, and the closing of his estab- 
lishment. If he complied with their demand and tamed 
out his barrels and bottles into the street, they engaged to 
compensate him for his loss from funds which they provided 
for the purpose, and to do their best to put him in the way 
of getting a more reputable living. If he. held out they 
commenced a prayer meeting in the bar-room, or in the 
front of his house, and continued the siege, one party reliev- 
ing another, till they obtained the victory. We make no 
comment upon this novel mode of conducting the Temper- 
ance enterprise, much less do we recommend it for imitation 
in this country. We merely mention it to show oxir readers 
how the ladies of the United States have, under circum- 
stances of extreme emergency taken the law into their own 
hands, with a view to stamp out a tremendous evil. 

Tempebance m Amebica. 

Whether it is owing to legislative enactments in favour 
of temperance, to the spread of total abstinence principles, 
or to the circumstance that the cause has been espoused 
by the Christian Church generally, it is an undoubted 
fact, that the Temperance enterprise has advanced more 
rapidly in America than in Europe. Several years ago the 
present writer spent a month in the United States, and he 
was much struck with the prevalence of practical total 
abstinence among all classes of professing Christians. It 
would be easy to multiply facts illustrative of'this which 
came under our personal observation ; but we would rather 
cite the testimony of others who have visited that country 
more recently, simply premising that the said testimony 
entirely harmonizes with our own experience. 

The Rev. H. S. Brown an eminent Presbyterian Minister 
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spent three months in America in 1873, and in a pamphlet 
which be published on the subject he says, in reference. to 
the middle class of society in the United States : — " Usually 
it is plainly the rule of the house neither to use intoxicating 
liquors nor to offer them to guests ; it is taken for granted 
that the guests are abstainers. I think in the New England 
States many, if not most ladies and gentlemen, would be 
considerably shocked, and you would sink very much in 
their esteem if they supposed you were ever guilty of taking 
a teaspoonful of ardent spirits, or even a drink, however 
moderate, of the smallest of small beer. You may see 
several hundreds of people dining together at an hotelj and 
I should judge that the proportion of those who have any- 
thing stronger than iced water or tea, is not more than five 
per cent. I observed that the bar is seldom a very promi- 
nent object ; in many instances it is in the basement of the 
building, down among*the cellars ; it has to be sought for, 
though certainly there is no difl&culty in discovering it. 
The bar is served by men ; I in no instance saw a woman 
at such a post. Sometimes the business of the bar seemed 
very slack, in other instances a considerable number were 
standing at the counter ; but no one sits down ; each has 
his drink, gulps it in less than a minute, and is off at once 
about his business." 

Adverting to what came under his notice when travelling 
in the United States the same writer says : — " On board 
the steamers there is a bar, but I was surprised to see how 
little it was patronized, hot as the weather was. At any 
rate there was not a symptom of intemperance to be seen, 
and on one occasion we had more. than 1,000 passengers 
on board. When travelling by rail, at the refreshment 
rooms it is a rare thing to see anyone drinking wine, beer, 
or spirits ; indeed I think that at many refreshment rooms 
such things are not to be had. I travelled much in the 
cities and was sometimes out late at night, and I saw only 

P 2 
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one man drank bnt never a woman. To snm np, I was 
nearly three months in America; I travelled north as far as 
Montreal, sonth as far as Richmond, east as far as St. John's, 
New Brunswick, west as far as Salt Lake city. I visited 
many of the chief centres of population ; I stayed sometimes 
with friends and sometimes at hotels; I went about the 
streets day and night ; I witnessed several scenes of stirring 
political excitement ; I saw thousands of people out on their 
holiday excursions ; and I only met with five men but not 
with one woman in a state of intoxication, and hardly a 
score of people whose dress and appearance indicated in- 
temperate habits. If an American who has equal oppor- 
tunities of seeing our people in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, can bear similar testimony, I shall be most 
thankful to hear it, but I greatly fear such is more than I 
can expect.'' 

English Legislation. 

The Parliament of England has at different times enacted 
laws in reference to drunkenness and the drink traffic ; hut 
they have not always tended to annihilate or suppress 
intemperance. In former times, however, very stringent 
regulations were promulgated. As early as the year 1606 
it was found necessary to constitute drunkenness a crime 
offensive to society. The grounds stated for the enactment 
were, that — ** the loathsome and odious sin of drunkenness 
had of late grown into common use within the realm ; being 
the root and foundation of many other enormous sins, as 
bloodshed, stabbing, murder, swearing, fornication, adul- 
tery, and such like ; to the great dishonour of God and our 
nation ; the overthrow of many good arts and mannal 
trades ; the disabling of divers workmen, and the general 
impoverishment of many good subjects ; abusively wasting 
the good creatures of God.'* Notwithstanding the penalties 
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involved, this act of the legislature appears to have been of 
little or no advantage, for seventeen years afterwards 
(1623) it was found necessary so far to amend it, as to put 
it within the power of a justice of the peace to convict for 
drunkenness, upon the oath of. only one witness, or upon 
his own personal observation. 

In the time of the Commonwealth, the magistrates of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne punished drunkards, by making them 
carry a tub, which they called "the drunkard's cloak;" a 
hole was made in the bottom, which was turned upwards, 
to permit the head of the delinquent to pass through, and 
two smaller ones were perforated in the sides for the hands. 
This he was obliged to carry in the open streets, so long as 
the magistrate chose, exposed to the contempt and ridicule 
of the people. A statute law of the Isle of Man was passed 
in 1610, and is yet in force, which enacts that "as often as 
any man or woman shall be found drunk, hereafter, the 
party so offending if not of ability to pay a fine, shall for 
the first time be punished in the stocks, and the second 
time be tied to the whipping-post, and the third time be 
whipped thereat." 

By the laws of England enacted and substantially still in 
force, if any person shall be convicted of drunkenness before 
a magistrate, he must forfeit five shillings for the first 
offence, or sit six hours in the stocks ; and for the second 
offence, he must either enter into a bond, with two securi- 
ties in £10 each, to be of good behaviour, or be committed 
to prison. More recent enactments may have modified 
somewhat these penalties for intemperance, punishment in 
the stocks being now almost unknown; but money fines 
are common enough, and seem to make little impression 
upon multitudes of offenders who are every week brought 
before the police magistrates. Sundry other punishments 
have been devised and inflicted in various localities, at 
different times, with a view to check the propensity, which 
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has so long prevailed in this countrj, to indulge in the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquor ; but tbey seem to liave 
signally failed to diminish the number of drunkards in the 
land. 

Nor have the enactments of the British legislature for 
the regulation of the liquor traffic been attended with better 
results. If we except the measures recently adopted, which 
confer upon magistrates increased powers with regard to 
the granting of licenses, and the limitations of the hours 
public-houses may be kept open, almost all modem legisla- 
tion, with reference to drink and drinking, has tended to 
increase rather than to diminish the crying evil of intem- 
perance. This remark will apply especially to the " Beer- 
house Act of 1830 ; to " an Act for regulating the sale of 
beer and other liquors on the Lord*s-day," passed on the 
14th of August, 1848 ; and to other subsequent enactments, 
affording facilities for increasing the number of beer-shops, 
and permitting grocers and others to sell wine and spirits 
by the bottle, along with their other commodities of a less 
injurious character. 

Results of English Lkqislation. 

And what has been the result of the too indulgent 
measures adopted by our government, with reference to 
drinking and the liquor traffic, combined with other influ- 
ences at work ? There has, undoubtedly, been a most 
appalling increase of intemperance, and consequently of 
poverty, disease, lunacy, and crime, and of sin and misery 
throughout the length and breadth of the land alarming to 
contemplate ; and that at the very time when the country 
has enjoyed a measure of commercial prosperity almost 
unparalled in the history of our nation. This is not mere 
surmise. It is matter of fact capable of proof, and we call 
the reader's attention to a brief statement of the case, based 
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upon statistics of nndoubted authority, wliicli have recentlj 
been made public. 

It is a patent but lamentable fact that, with all the 
advantages of the commercial prosperity to which we have 
referred, and of ample employment at high wages, during 
the past twelve or fourteen years pauperism has increased 
in England more rapidly than the population. In 1860 
the number of paupers on the relief books of our Unions 
was 1,010,158; in 1872, they numbered 1,170,618, being 
an increase of 16 per cent, whereas our population in the 
same period had only increased 10 per cent. In 1860, we 
paid for poor rates and police rates &c. £9,269,807, whereas 
in 1872 we paid £14,112,269, being an increase of 62 per 
cent. 

During the period to which we have referred, there has 
been a proportionate increase in the number of cases of 
mental derangement requiring medical treatment; and 
there can be no doubt but a large majority of them were 
traceable, directly or indirectly, to the free use of intoxica- 
ting drinks. In 1860, the number of lunatics admitted 
into public asylums was 38,058, whereas in 1872 they had 
risen to 60,296, being an increase of 65 per cent. 

The increase of crime of late years is equally remarkable. 
In 1860 the number of convictions before magistrates, for 
crimes of all kinds, was 266,803 ; in 1872 they amounted 
to 423,581, being an increase of 66 per cent. 

During the past twelve or fourteen years, the religious, 
educational, social, and moral efforts put forth for the wel- 
fare of the people, have been wholly unparalleled in the 
history of our country ; and yet the social evils which 
degrade our highly favoured land have grown upon us in 
a manner to fill the hearts of all good men with dismay, 
and lead us to feel that we are making little or no headway 
against the vices and evils of our day. 

We cannot account for this lamentable state of things 
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without the humiliating admission, that it may be traced, 
in a large measure to the prevalence of intemperance, fos- 
tered bj our fashionable drinking customs, and encouraged 
by the legislative enactments of our professedly Christian 
government. Whilst as a nation we have been promoting 
the freedom of trade, and developing our commercial re- 
sources, we have also been developing a system which 
encircles the people with temptations, and appropriates 
many of the blessings of trade and commerce to the degrad- 
ation, impoverishment, and ruin of our people. This will 
clearly appear by a brief retrospective view of the course 
which the events alluded to have taken of late years. 

In 1830 our legislature passed the Beer-house Act. The 
result was that the consumption of malt in England and 
Wales rose from 26,900,902 bushels in 1830, to 36,078,856 
bushels in 1835, whilst the consumption of spirits increased 
in the same proportion. In 1860 the legislature again 
stepped in, and increased the facilities of the liquor traffic, 
by passing the Wine Licensing Bill, and in 1862 the sale 
of single bottles by the wholesale trade to private houses 
was licensed ; provision was also made for special licenses 
for fairs, races, exhibitions, balls, &c., all of which measures 
tended in the same direction to increase the amount of 
drinking among the people. 

It is not surprising that with these facilities and en- 
couragements, emanating from our indulgent but mistaken 
government, the liquor traffic should henceforth have very 
largely and rapidly expanded in every part of the United 
Kingdom. As a natural consequence we find that in 1870 
there were 186,096 persons engaged in selling intoxicating 
liquors, or 1 to about every 35 houses. The public-houses, 
gin palaces, and other kinds of liquor shops, became so 
numerous that, according to a careful calculation, if placed 
side by side they would form a street upwards of 700 miles 
long. 
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The expenditure involved was no less appalling. In 
1860 the money spent upon intoxicating drinks in the 
United Kingdom was £86,897,693 ; in 1876 it amounted 
to £140,601,490, being an increase of more than 50 per 
cent. To manufacture this intoxicating liquor there were 
80,000,000 bushels of grain destroyed, which if ground at 
the mill and baked into bread, would have made 1,200,000 
41b loaves, and supplied 190 such loaves a year to every 
family in the kingdom. 

It is estimated that the mischiefs resulting from liquor 
traffic, in the gigantic proportions it has assumed, inclu- 
ding the cost of crime, pauperism, disease, and the loss of 
life, property, and time,^through drinking, equal if they do 
not exceed the amount paid for the drink. This makes the 
annual loss of the country, through drink, amount to the 
enormous sum of £300,000,000, as stated elsewhere. In 
three years this amount, if saved, would pay off our Na- 
tional debt. Or if devoted to moral and religious objects, 
it would soon supply the whole world with Missionaries, 
Bibles, churches, schools, and all the necessary means of 
religious instruction. 

The only effectual remedy for this state of things, and 
for intemperance in general, with all its attendant evils, 
must be sought in the dissemination everywhere of the 
principle and practice of total abstinence. And this can 
only be brought about, with the blessing of Grod, by the 
diffusion of light, and the power of moral suasion. Our 
highly favoured nation can never be made temperate, any 
more than it can be made religious, by acts of parliament. 
But, whilst we freely admit this, and readily acknowledge 
that the Temperance reformation must rely mainly upon 
the influence of Christian truth for its success, we main- 
tain that we have a right to solicit and to expect the co- 
operation and aid of our professedly Christian government 
in the prosecution of our noble enterprise. Yea, as free- 
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bom British subjects we have a right to demand for the 
drink traffic, the interference of the powers that be,— in- 
asmuch as it is a public nuisance, involves the annual 
destruction of immense quantities of human food, entails 
a large outlay, at the public expense, for the support of 
police, prisons, workhouses, penitentiaries, and asylums, 
and inflicts on the population at largo, a serious deteriora- 
tion in their moral, mental, and physical character. It 
seems altogether unreasonable, that a system fraught with 
so many evils, and so evidently damaging to our personal, 
domestic, and national interests, should be legalized by a 
Christian government. We are aware of the apology that 
has sometimes been made for our national drinking habits, 
and for the drink traffic, as at present carried on, by the 
plea of liberty, &c., and we know that a certain ecclesias- 
tical dignitary has ventured to express the sentiment, that 
he " would rather see England free and intemperate, than 
enslaved and sober.** All this kind of talk we regard as 
being based upon false principles. That is a strange kind 
of freedom, which warrants a man with impunity to inflict 
upon himself, his family, his neighbour, and the community 
at large, an injury and a nuisance. We conceive that 
an individual, a family, a church, or a government may 
become pledged to a course of temperance and general good 
conduct, without any sacrifice of civil or religious liberty. 

The Legislatioi^ Required. 

In view of the alarming prevalence of intemperance in 
this country, and of the appalling evils which follow in its 
train, threatening not only our prosperity, honour, and 
respectability, but our very existance as a nation, it appears 
absolutely necessary for the government to interpose its 
authority in some way, to prevent our total wreck as a 
people. It has often been said that men cannot be made 
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sober, any more than thej can be made religious, bj acts 
of parliament. This we freely admit; bat at the same 
time we maintain that in too many instances acts of parlia- 
ment have contributed to make men drunkards, and that 
it is high time that the question should be carefully reviewed 
in all its bearings by the ruling powers, in order to avert 
the threatened danger. 

In what way, and to what extent, the legislature ought 
to interfere for the suppression of intemperance and for the 
promotion of the system for which we plead, it is difficult 
to say ; but we have a general impression that the plan of 
granting licenses should be still further modified, with a 
idew to diminish the number of public-houses, which are 
such a source of temptation to the working classes; that 
the hours during which they are open on week-days should 
be still further limited ; and that they should be entirely 
closed during the whole period of the Sabbath. Nor should 
we have any objection to the introduction of the principle 
of self-defence, self-government, and the local control of 
the liquor traffic which is sought by the far-famed " Per- 
missive Bill.*' Our only fear is, with reference to the 
measure alluded to, and which has already absorbed so 
much money, time, and energy, that it aims at more than 
it can reasonably expect to realize, till a large amount of 
preparatory work has been done in the way of educating 
public sentiment on the Temperance question. Till more 
enlightened views prevail generally on the practicability 
and advantages of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks, we cannot expect the British Parliament to pass 
such a sweeping measure as the Permissive Billa sks for ; 
nor could we hope, if by any happy turn of affairs such a 
measure were passed, that it would be generally adopted 
by the countiy whilst such a love of strong drink is so 
prevalent among all classes of society, or that if adopted it 
would be better observed here than in the United States 
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where the experiment has been made, and- where the law 
is said to be largely evaded, by the determination of the 
people to have the drink. 

As all extremes and imprudent haste in pushing forward 
legislative action are of doubtful propriety, the friends and 
patrons of the " Permissive Bill " would do well to enquire 
whether their plans and modes of operation are the wisest 
and the best calculated to secure the object at which they 
aim, and whether the goal for which they are striving 
would not be more certainly and sooner reached by seeking, 
in the first place, to get measures passed by parliament in 
favour of temperance which would be more likely to prevail 
and which are nevertheless of great importance. We 
allude to such measures as those we have referred to, — ^the 
abrogation of the law which permits grocers and others to 
sell wine and spirits ; the reduction of the number of public- 
houses; the further limitation of the hours during which 
they are open; and to the closing of them entirely on the 
Lord's day. If these and similar objects were first attained, 
the way might be gradually prepared for the general adop- 
tion of the principle of the "Permissive Bill,'* and other 
measures still more stringent. Indeed, if alcoholic liquors 
are what we believe them to be, we see no reason why they 
should not be placed entirely in the custody of the druggist 
and apothecary, and guarded with as much care and jeal- 
ousy as other medicines of a poisonous quality, to be sup- 
plied by weight or measure as physicians may prescribe, 
for it is doubtful whether arsenic or strychnine destroys 
half as many lives annually as does alcohol. 

It is a pleasing fact that id July, 1877, the Lancet puh- 
lished a protest signed by 920 physicians, surgeons, and 
general medical practitioners against the continuance of 
grocers' spirit licenses. " This trade," it states, " is wholly 
removed from police supervision, and is directly incentive 
to 'secret drinking' — ^a practice more. injurious to the health 
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and moral and social prosperity of the community than the 
ordinary trade in intoxicating liquors, as carried on by the 
licensed victuallers. We protest against the continuance 
of these licenses on grounds moral and medical, and urge 
its consideration by a select committee of the House of 
Peers, now investigating the subject of intemperance and 
the measures expedient to reduce the evils of excess. The 
abolition of these special licenses we hold to be the first 
and perhaps the most practical step within the province of 
legislation." The Lancet very strongly supports the protest. 

With a view to promote legislative action in favour of 
the Temperance movement, as efFectively and as rapidly as 
circumstances will admit, let the friends of the enterprise 
take care how they exercise their franchise at public elec- 
tions, when new members are to be sent to parliament. 
Let them respectfully, but frankly, question the candidates 
as to their views and intentions with regard to public 
measures bearing on the Temperance question, and vote 
only for the friends of total abstinence ; and, when members 
are returned, let abstainers use their utmost influence with 
their representatives, from time to time, to induce them to 
take the right side when matters of great importance are 
being discussed and decided upon in the House of Commons. 
And let teetotalers everywhere be united in their views and 
action on political questions bearing on the subject in which 
they feel so" deeply interested, that there may be no strife 
or division in their councils. This is the more necessary 
because of the close combination and determined action of 
the brewers, publicans, and licensed victuallers, to get men 
into parliament who will defend and support the accursed 
liquor- traffic, and to see that what they call their " vested 
interests " shall not suffer by legislative action in favour of 
temperance. 

That will be a happy day that shall witness the entire 
banishment of strong drink, and the liquor traffic as now 
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condacted, from every city, town, and village in the British 
empire, and when gentlemen shall be returned as members 
of parliament, who entertain clear views of the evils of 
intemperance, and who, by their example, influence, and 
votes, in the House of Commons, will conscientiously 
promote the cause of total abstinence from all kinds of 
intoxicating liquors. Then will numerous temptations be 
removed out of the way of the simple, and those who wish 
to do well would be protected and encouraged by laws and 
regulations worthy of a Christian nation. Then also will 
politicians, philantropists, and Christian ministers and peo- 
ple be found uniting their influence and efforts to promote 
the best interests of their fellow-men. The evils of intem- 
perance are so numerous and so appalling, and the self- 
interested partisans and supporters of the drink traffic are 
so determined and powerful, that it will require the com- 
bined and persevering efforts of total abstainers of every 
shade of political and religious .opinion, to vanquish the 
gigantic foe. But if every friend of the Temperance move- 
ment comes forward boldly and does his duty manfully, we 
have no fear as to the result. The noble cause for which 
we plead will ultimately triumph, and our beloved country 
will be rescued from the danger and ruin to which she is 
exposed. Let those who have hitherto been "halting 
between two opinions " decide at once in favour of truth 
and righteousness, and come up to the " help of the Lord 
against the mighty." 

'* Courage ! though the danger deepens, 

Shout the song the higher ! 
He, who all his saints enwalleth, 

As with hosts of fire ; 
He shall thy sure rampart be : 
Hark ! e'en now the Master calleth, 

OaUethstiU for thee." 




CHAPTER IX. 

Miscellaneous Facts and Incidents. 

Evils of Intemperance undiminished — The Remedy but partially applied — Cyrus 
the Great— Wrecks and Bescues— Wreck of the '* Schiller"— The fatal Glasfr— 
A frightful Picture — ^Women and Wine— A Struggle for Freedom — Fruits of 
Victory. 

jANY pages might be filled with facts and incidents 
of thrilling interest which have come under our 
notice, in reference to the sin and folly of intem- 
perance, and the wisdom and advantages of total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks; but we can onlj find room 
for a few which appear most directly to the point, and best 
calculated to illustrate and confirm the principles, doc- 
trines, and arguments already placed before the reader. 
We can scarcely walk the streets by night or by day, on 
the Sabbath or during the week, without witnessing the 
most affecting scenes, and being painfully impressed with 
the appalling doings of strong drink. The publicans are 
everywhere plying their unhallowed vocation with a zeal 
and earnestness worthy of a better cause, and with unmis- 
takable evidences of success^ notwithstanding the fact that 
in some localities one public house has been provided for 
every twenty-five dwellings. The youth of our population 
are seen falling before the insidious temptations of the fell 
destroyer ; whilst multitudes of all classes are seduced^from 
the path of virtue, entangled in the meshes of sin, and 
deluded by the fascinating influence of our drinking cus- 
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toms. Those numerous and powerful ranks of confinned 
inebriates, which thousands of our moderate drinkers are 
hastening to join, are "led captive by the devil at his 
will," and in their various positions in social life they are, 
by diversified means, doing his deadly work. The mourn- 
ful results of these lamentable doings are such as have 
been briefly sketched in some of the preceding pages of 
this book, under the striking heads of accidents, disasters, 
crime, poverty, degradation, insanity, disease, and death, 
witli all their attendant circumstances of misery and woe, 
and the columns of our daily and weekly newspapers show 
no improvement in the fearful state of things. 

Nor has the remedy, notwithstanding its undoubted 
efficiency and power, been applied with anything like the 
earnestness and persistency that the emergency requires. 
We rejoice in the increased impulse which has been given 
to the Temperance reformation in many places of late 
years, and in the accession of strength and numbers which 
the cause of total abstinence has received from some quar- 
ters ; but we lament to find such vast numbers of Christian 
ministers and people still keeping aloof from the enterprise. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at, that comparatively few 
come forward to join the ranks of abstainers, notwithstan- 
ding the number of powerful and impressive lectures and 
speeches which are delivered from time to time on the 
subject. Nor need it be matter of surprise, that so many 
of those who do come forward to sign the pledge, ultimate- 
ly break it and fall away again, overcome by the tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed, seeing they are not 
supported by the example and influence of professing 
Christians, as we think they should be. It will be matter 
for gratitude should any of the miscellaneous incidents 
recorded in this chapter, carry conviction to the minds of 
those who have not hitherto yielded to the force of the 
arguments and appeals which have been brought to bear 
upon them. 
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Gtbus the Great. 

We find some remarkable instances of the doings of 
strong drink, and the advantages of abstinence, recorded 
in ancient history. It is related of Cyrus the Great, that 
when quite a youth, he paid a visit to his grandfather 
Astyages, king of Media, and was struck with the evidences 
of luxury and intemperance which he beheld on every hand, 
as compared with the simple style of living to which he 
had been accustomed in his native Persia. When invited 
to a splendid banquet, and pressed to partake of the various 
dainties set before him, the young prince smiled, and said 
he would rather dine on plain bread and meat, as he was 
wont to do in his own country. The king laughed heartily, 
and gave orders that his grandson should have his wish in 
this respect. He was equally averse to take wine,' and 
when pressed to do so, he humourously begged to be ex- 
cused, saying he was afraid it was poisoned ! When ques- 
tioned by Astyages as to his reason for thinking so, young 
Cyrus replied :-^" The wine must have been poisoned at 
the last banquet, on the occasion of your birth- day, from 
the effects which it produced upon you and your friends. 
It made you all crazy. The things which you do not allow 
us boys to do, you did yourselves ; for you were very rude 
and noisy. You all bawled together, so that nobody could 
hear or understand what any other person said. Presently 
you commenced to sing in a very ludicrous manner ; and 
when a singer ended his song, you applauded him and 
declared that he had sung admirably, though nobody had 
been paying the slightest attention. You went on to tell 
stories, too, each one of his own accord, without succeeding 
in making anyone listen to him. Finally you got up and 
began to dance, but it was out of all rule and measure ; you 
could not even stand erect and steady. Next you all seemed 

Q 
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to forget who and what you were. The gnests paid no 
regard to you as the king, but treated you in a very fa- 
miliar and disrespectful manner, and you treated them in 
the same way. So I thought the wine that produced these ■ 
effects must be poisoned." Of course Cyrus did not seri- 
ously mean that he thought the wine had been actually 
poisoned; for although only twelve years of age, he was 
old enough to understand its nature and effects. He in- 
tended his reply as a playful satire upon the intemperate 
habits of his grandfather and his courtiers. They were 
highly amused at his observations, and it is hoped a good 
effect was produced on all who heard him. Cyrus was 
equally temperate in his manhood.- He lived to become 
master of Media, to take the splendid city of Babylon, to 
permit the captive Jews to return to their own land ; and, 
retiring to Persia, he died at the ripe age of seventy, in 
the year 529 before the Christian era. 

Weecks and Ebscubs. 

The wrecks which have been occasioned by the drink, in 
more senses than one, are fearful to contemplate ; and the 
rescues which have been affected by total abstinence, as an 
instrument in the hands of Gt)d, are deserving of grateful 
remembrance. Never shall I forget two incidents which 
occurred in my own experience, in the course of my labours 
in the Mission field, a brief account of which may serve to 
illustrate the' aspect of the question now under review. In 
one instance my life and that of others was placed in jeo- 
pardy by the intemperance and recklessness of a ship's crew, 
and in the other I was rescued from the most imminent 
peril by a party of seamen, who proved to be consistent 
abstainers from all intoxicating drinks. 

My first shipwreck occurred as follows. On Tuesday, the 
30th of January, 1838, I and my wife and a party of 
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Missionaries, having occasion to go from St. Vincent to 
Trinidad, in the West Indies, to attend the annual District 
Meeting, we embarked on board the schooner Haidee^ 
then lying in Galliaqna harbour. Everything being ready 
for sea and all the passengers on board, we weighed anchor, 
never more comfortable in our arrangements, or more 
happy in prospect of the future. We had not proceeded 
many hundred yards, however, and had scarcely cleared 
the point of land at the entrance of the harbour, when our 
noble little vessel struck upon a coral reef, and was dashed 
to pieces in less than an hour. There was no storm or foul 
wind to account for such an occurrence, and it was difficult 
to imagine what had caused the disaster, until it was dis- 
covered that the sailors had been indulging in a " parting 
glass " with their friends on shore, and were totally unfit 
for duty. As the wreck occurred in the day time, and in 
sight of the shore and the shipping in the harbour, assis- 
tance was promptly rendered; and although there was 
much sacrifice and damage of property, no lives were lost ; 
for which we were thankful. 

On the following day we hired another vessel in which 
to prosecute our voyage, and made haste to prepare for our 
second embarkation. Having collected such articles of our 
scattered luggage as had been saved from the wreck, we 
got it on board, and in the evening weighed anchor, and 
put to sea once more, sailing close past the wreck of the 
previous day. The weather was favourable, and all went 
well for a while, our troubles having apparently passed 
over for the present. About midnight, however, all the 
rest of the passengers being sea-sick in the cabin below, I, 
whilst pacing the deck, made the discovery that our captain 
and crew, who were strangers to us, were all more or less 
in a state of intoxication, having apparently brought the 
drink with them on board. To make the matter worse, 
we were sailing along to the leeward of a number of rocky 

<j2 
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little islets known as the " Grenadines," where the naviga- 
tion is extremely precarious. Soon afterwards I heard the 
rambling sonnd of breakers on onr " larboard bow," and 
feeling convinced that we were keeping too near the land, I 
took upon myself the responsibility, in the absence of the 
captain, of giving directions, and called ont to the steers- 
man, to "put the helm hard down," a command which he 
instantly obeyed, and onr little vessel veered off, and just 
cleared the rocks, which were now visible above the foam- 
ing waters. We thus providentially escaped from the 
danger of a second shipwreck through the drink, which, 
had it occurred in the night-time, among those rocky islets, 
far from human aid, might have proved fatal to all on 
board. When the captain and his men had slept off the 
fumes of the drink early next morning, they returned to 
their duty, and on the following day we happily reached 
our destination in safety. 

My second shipwreck was different in many respects, 
and left upon the mind a grateful impression of the beauty 
and excellency of total abstinence. I was sailing in an 
open boat in the Gulf of Paria, which separates the island 
of Trinidad from the continent of South America, on my 
return from a Missionary voyage along the coast, on the 
6th of August, 1846. I had with me two native boat-men, 
and we were scudding along under easy sail, without any 
apprehension of danger, the wind being fair and the weather 
moderately fine, when we observed the sudden gathering 
of a storm in the east. , Presently the rain poured down in 
torrents, the thunder roared, and the lightning flashed 
with fearful vividness; and in a moment, when we little 
expected such a catastrophe, the electric fluid struck the 
vessel and shivered her to pieces instantly. One of the 
men fell dead at my feet, whilst the other was paralyzed ; 
and, almost before we had time to think what was best to 
be done, our frail bark sank beneath the waves, submerging 
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us in the mighty deep as she went down. On rising to the 
surface of the water, I and the surviving boat-man, by a 
strenuous effort, succeeded in swimming to the wrecked 
boat, which we saw floating at a distance, with its keel 
upwards. On this we mounted, and as often as we were 
washed off by the waves we swam to it again, and clung to 
it for dear life. At length the storm abated somewhat, and 
we were enabled to maintain our position on the wreck 
with comparative ease, and to scan the horizon in hope of 
seeing some passing ship which might possibly come to our 
rescue. When almost all hope was gone, as the mist 
cleared away, we saw with indescribable feelings of grati- 
tude and joy, a small sloop at a considerable distance, 
apparently approaching us. At length she sent off a boat 
with two men to our assistance, and we were taken from 
the wreck in a state of great exhaustion. We had not been 
long on board the vessel, when it transpired that the sloop 
Atalanta was manned by a crew of total abstainers, and 
that there was <not a drop of intoxicating liquor on board. 
To this may be attributed, under God, our remarkable 
deliverance ; for had it been otherwise, the sailors, accord- 
ing to their usual custom, might have taken an extra glass 
of grog after the storm, and, with their vision bedimmed 
by the drink, they might have passed without seeing in the 
distance, the shipwrecked Missionary and his sable com- 
panion struggling with the waves. 

Wbeck of the "Schiller." 

The following touching record is found in the Boston 
Congregaiionalist of August, 1875 : — " About six months 
ago, 300 souls were lost by the wreck of the Schiller in the 
English channel. Judge Nathan Crosby, of Lowell, who 
lost a daughter and grand-daughter by this disaster, in a 
letter to the Ohhe writes thus : — " The judgment of the 
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court of enquiry is, that the entire neglect of the precau- 
tions laid down for navigators when approaching ScUlj 
was the cause of this terrible calamity. The disgraceful 
truth is, there had been a social spree on board the ill- 
fated ship that afternoon and evening, which is sufficient 
to account for all the neglect, confusion, the suffering and 
loss of life of that dreadful hour." Mr. Stem, of New 
York, a saved passenger, said to the Herald correspon- 
dent : — "Many of the crew and passengers were intoxica- 
ted, one of the officers having celebrated his birthday that 
evening. One of the Schiller's officers informed the 
correspondent of the London Standard^ that many persons 
on board were drunk when she struck, and that several 
firemen and steerage passengers lay helpless, until they 
-were swept away by the waves." 

If all the shipwrecks which have been occasioned, direct- 
ly or indirectly, by indulgence in strong drink, were col- 
lected into one volume, they would form a curious and 
startling record of the doings of the arch enemy on board 
ships ; for it is believed that one half of the casualties, 
which are fairly attributable to this cause, never come to 
light. And if to this long and appalling list, were added 
an account of the fires, fatal quarrels, murders, suicides, 
and other disasters, which might be traced to a similar 
origin at sea, they would be sufficient to deter anyone from 
embarking in a ship, where intoxicating drink is allowed 
such fatal latitude. But we need not go to sea to witness 
the wreck and ruin caused by the drink demon. Innumer- 
able disasters are occurring every day in consequence of 
the drink traffic, and moral wrecks and ruin strew our 
pathway wherever we go. As the legitimate results of our 
drinking customs, we see wrecked hopes and prospects, 
ruined houses and families, broken-hearted wives, mothers, 
and sisters ; and misery, desolation, and death, in all their 
horrid forms stalking abroad in open day. The question 
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naturally arises, can nothing be done to stem the torrent of 
evil which is desolating the land, or to diminish or annihi- 
late this mournful state of things ? 

The Fatal Glass. 

As a touching illustration of the truth of our reiterated 
statements, as to the fatal influence of strong drink, and of 
the fact that one glass, thoughtlessly offered, sometimes 
leads to ruin, we select the following incident, as given by 
an elderly gentleman at a Temperance meetings held a few 
years since in the island of Guernsey : — " Some time ago I 
had occasion to make a voyage in a sailing-vessel from this 
coast to the coast of France. I was accompanied by my 
two daughters. In the expectation that they would be 
troubled by sea-sickness, we had provided ourselves with a 
bottle of the best cognac brandy, to be used as a quieting 
medicine in the event of illness. Prior to our retirement 
for the night we each took a small glass ; and as the captain 
of the vessel, a Frenchman, happened to be below just then, 
he was asked to have a little. He tossed o£F the liquor 
with evident relish, smacked his lips, and, bidding us 
* adieu ' for the night, went on deck. 

"We had not rested more than a few hours, ere we were 
awakened by the trampling of feet, and a confused noise of 
voices. I hastened on deck. The night was cloudy ; the 
seaman were shouting to each other, and hurrying to and 
fro. * What is the matter?' I enquired: 'where is the 
captain ? ' Judge of my horror and regret, when I learned 
that he had been set on to drink by the glass of brandy I 
had given him, had got intoxicated, and in that shocking 
state had fallen overboard ! The boat was put out, and. the 
men rowed about in the darkness for a considerable time ; 
but alas ! all was in vain ; the poor man was gone, to be 
seen no more till ' the sea shall give up its dead.' 
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" As may be expected, sleep forsook oar eyelids for the 
rest of the night. The ship neared the French coast jast 
as the snn showed his face in the east. I took the ship's 
glass and began to scan the harbonr, I noticed a neat 
looking honse near the landing place, at the npper window 
of which was a female, who seemed to be alternately strain- 
ing her eyes and waving a handkerchief in the direction of 
onr vessel. I said to one of the crew. * Some female in 
that honse with the white front seems to be looking ont for 
the ship.' The rongh French sailor drew the back of his 
hand over his glistening eyes, all wet with tears, and said, 
in a tone of tremnlons emotion, * Ah ! God help her ! that's 
the captain's wife. Monsieur ! " It is not surprising that 
the speaker resolved henceforth to shun in every form the 
deceptive liquor. 

A Dbbadful Piotueb. 

In the course of an ezceUent Temperance sermon deliv- 
ered in St. Paul's Cathedral, on the 19th of November, 
1876, by the Rev. Canon Wilberforce, Rector of St. Mary's, 
Southampton, he drew the following picture of what was 
constantly passing under his own observation: — "If I could 
only take you by the hand, and lead you down a dozen 
streets in the populous parish committed to my care, I am 
convinced, if you have any love within you, that you would 
hesitate no longer to throw yourself into this movement. 
I would show you the pinched faces and the bare feet of 
little children, which would haunt you when you were 
once more around the fireside of your own happily temperate 
home. I would show you an aged father, in the grey 
evening of his life, when all nature within him is craving 
for rest> and peace, and quiet, simply mourning out his 
days for the drunkenness of a son, who is bringing down 
his white hairs with sorrow to the grave. I would show 
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you a young wife upon her knees, pleading witli Almighty 
God, with trembling lips and broken heart, for the conver- 
sion of an intemperate husband. Only two years ago that 
young man began, in all the brightness of his youth, a 
married state ; and now he is, as one has said, a slave to a 
demon whom he worships instead of God, — ^whom he loves 
instead of his wife and children, — and who in turn will 
give him nigbts of misery and days of despair, and leave 
him at last to die on the gibbet or in the madhouse. 

"Or I would take you where, a few months back, there 
lived, and there worked and prayed, a Christian wife and 
mother ; and I would ask you to bear with me while I tell 
you of her story, which is known now to the angels of 
heaven. The hard hand of want sometimes dulled the fire 
on the hearth, for the father of the family was away be- 
yond the sea ; but the anxious struggle of her daily life was 
sweetened for her by the master-secret of all spirituality. 
She loved her God, and she had learned to say, * Not my 
will but Thine be done.' She hoped on in patience for her 
husband's return, when his earnings would wipe off the 
debts which she had incurred for food and clothing for 
herself and family ; and the sad times of pinching would 
have passed away from her. Brighter and brighter I saw 
the weary face become as the time approached for her hus- 
band's return ; and at last the signal-flag proclaimed the 
welcome news of the safe arrival of the vessel in which he 
served; but on the following day a hasty summons took 
me to the house, and there I saw the wife and mother, her 
reason fled, her eye rolling in frenzy — a hopeless maniac. 
The human brute, her husband, had returned upon the 
previous day, and had staggered drunk and penniless into 
his home. Such a termination to weary months of watch- 
ing extinguished in a moment the feeble light of that over- 
taxed brain. They bore her to the County Lunatic Asylum, 
and in three days she had passed away to that home * where 
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the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 

Under this head, in Sonbner^a Magaaine^ Dr Holland 
writes as follows: — "Of the worst foes that woman has 
had to enconnter, wine stands at the head. The appetite 
for strong drink in man, has spoiled the lives of more 
women, mined more hopes of them, scattered more for- 
tunes for them, brought them more sorrow, and shame, and 
hardship, than any other evil that lives. The countiy 
numbers tens of thousands, nay hundreds of thousands of 
women who are widows to-day, and sit in hopeless weeds, 
because their husbands have been slain by strong drink. 
There are hundreds of thousands of homes scattered all 
over the land, in which women live lives of torture, going 
through all the changes of sufEering that lie between the 
extremes of fear and despair, because those whom they 
love, like wine better than they do the women they have 
sworn to love. There are women, by thousands, who 
dread to hear at the door, the step that once thrilled them 
with pleasure ; for that step has learned to reel under the 
influence of seductive poison. There are women groaning 
with pain while we write these words, from bruises and 
brutalities inflicted by husbands made mad by drink. 
There can be no exaggeration in any statement made in 
regard to this matter, because no human imagination can 
create anything worse than the truth, and no pen is capa- 
ble of pourtraying the truth. The sorrows and the horrors 
of a wife with a drunken husband, of a mother with a 
drunken son, are as near the realization of hell as can be 
reached in this world at least. The shame, the indigna- 
tion, the sorrow, the sense of disgrace for herself and her 
children ; the poverty (and not unfrequently the beggary), 
the fear and the fact of violence, the lingering, life-long 
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struggle and despair of countless women witli drnnken 
husbands, are enough to make all women curse wine, and 
engage unitedly to oppose it everywhere as the worst ene- 
my of their sex." 

A Stbugqlb fob Fbbedom. 

In the autobiography of Mr. J. B. Gough, we have a 
touching account of the manner in which he came to sign 
the total abstinence pledge, and of the fearful struggle 
which, he had, before he was emancipated from the vice of 
intemperance, by which he had so long been enslaved. It 
was on a Sabbath evening that he was wandering, half 
intoxicated, through the streets of New York, ill-clad and 
weak from long indulgence in drink ; he was little fitted to 
bear the cold of winter, which had already begun ; and he 
pondered, as well as he was able, over his miserable and 
lonely condition. While he was meditating, some one 
tapped him on the shoulder. It was an unusual occurrence, 
for of late no one had cared to speak to such a wretched 
and shabby-looking drunkard. He could scarcely believe 
his senses, when he turned and met a kind look ; it was 
the first that he had known for months, and it went straight 
to his heart. The man was an entire stranger. '^Mr. Gough, 
I believe," he said, looking earnestly at him. " My name 
is Gough," replied the poor fellow, beginning to pass on. 
" You have been drinking to-day," said the stranger, in a 
voice so kind, as to drive away the angry feelings which 
would otherwise have risen up in his heart, at being thus 
spoken to. " Yes, sir, I have," was the reply. " Why do 
you not sign the pledge P" asked the stranger. 

Gough considered for a minute, and then answered that 
signing the pledge would do nothing for him ; he had no 
hope of ever becoming a sober man; he was without a 
friend in the world ; and he fully expected to die soon, — ^he 
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cared not how soon. The stranger took him bj the hand 
and asked him how he would like to be as he once was, 
respectable and esteemed, well-clad, and sitting as he nsed 
to do in a place of worship. " 0," he replied, " I should 
like all these things first rate, but I have no expectation 
that such a thing will ever happen ; such a change cannot 
be possible." " Only sign our pledge," replied the stran- 
ger, " and I will warrant it shall be so. I will introduce 
you to good friends, who will take a pleasure in helping 
you to keep your resolution." 

"0," says Mr. Gough, when relating this incident, "how 
pleasantly fell those words of kindness and promise on my 
crushed and bruised heart. I had long been a stranger to 
feelings such as now awoke in my bosom. Hope once more 
dawned ; and I began to think, strange as it appeared, that 
such things as my friend promised me might come to pass. 
On the instant, I resolved to try at least, and said to the 
stranger: — "Well I will sign it." "When?" he asked. 
"I cannot do so to-night,'* said Gough, "for I mttst have 
some more drink presently; but I certainly will to-morrow." 
"We have a Temperance meeting to-morrow evening," 
said the stranger, "will you sign it then?" "I will, "he 
replied. " That is right," returned the stranger, grasping 
his hand, " I will be there to see you." " You shall," was 
Gough's answer, and they parted. 

As Gough went his way, he said to himself, "If it should 
be the last act of my life, I will perform my promise, and 
sign it, though I should die in the attempt ; for that man 
has placed confidence in me, and on that account I love 
him." He then went to a low dram-shop, and in half-an- 
hour's time had drank several glasses of brandy, which, with 
what he had already taken, made him very drunk. He 
staggered to his lodgings as well as he could, and threw 
himself on his bed, and lay insensible till morning. 

The first thought that came to the poor inebriate on 
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awaking, was the promise he had made the evening before ; 
and feeling as he generally did after a fit of drinking, 
wretched and desolate, he was almost sorrj for what he 
had done; his tongue was dry, his throat parched, his 
temples throbbed, as if they wonld burst, and he had a 
horrible burning feeling in his stomach which made him 
almost mad. He felt he must have some bitters or he 
would die. So he betook himself to the same tavern 
where he had already squandered so many — so many — 
dollars, and drank three or four times, till his nerves were 
a little strung ; and then went to work. All that day the 
coming event of the evening was continually before him, 
and it seemed as if the appetite which had so long reigned 
over him was more powerful than ever. He struggled 
against the craving for drink till noon, when, unable to 
bear himself any longer, he made some excuse for leaving 
the shop and went nearly a mile to get one glass more, 
to assuage his torments. 

The day wore wearily away, but he kept to his resolu- 
tion, and, when evening came, went to the meeting. He 
was dressed in an old brown surtout, closely buttoned up 
to the chin, to hide his ragged clothes underneath. When 
an opportunity offered itself, he asked leave to speak; 
which being readily granted, he stood up to tell his sad 
story. Being invited to the platform, he turned his face 
to the audience and saw the kind friend who had asked 
him to sign the pledge, and who now greeted him with a 
smile which helped him not a little, for he observed, with 
trembling, that every eye was fixed upon him. " I lifted 
my quivering hand," he says, " and then and there told 
them what rum had done for me. I related how I was 
once respectable, and happy, and had a home ; but' that 
now I was a houseless, miserable, scathed, diseased and 
blighted outcast from society. I said scarce a hope re- 
mained to me of ever becoming that which I once was. 
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bat^ h&Tmg promised to sign tbe pledge, I bad determined 
not to break my word, and wonld now affix my name to 
it." Witb difficnltj be grasped tbe pen in bis palsied 
band, and, in crooked cbaracters, subscribed bis name to 
tbe total abstinence pledge. 

He now felt tbat part of bis beavj burden was gone. 
It was not tbat be supposed tbere was any supernatural 
power in tbe pledge, wbicb could of itself keep bim from 
drink and misery ; it was tbe feeling tbat be bad taken 
one step forward, in tbe bonest desire to lead a better life. 
And besides tbis, many wbo bad witnessed bis signing, 
and beard bis affecting story, came to bim, sbook bim 
kindly by tbe band, and expressed tbeir pleasure at wbat 
be bad done. A new and a brigbter day bad begun to 
dawn upon bim ; and as be left tbe ball, agitated and 
weak, be cbuckled to bimself, ^'I bare done it, I bare done 
it." 

Tbe work was not done, bowever ; tbe hardest part re- 
mained; and tbe struggle was so fierce and awful, tbat 
tbe agony be endured was indescribable. He went to bed, 
but in vain be tried to sleep. Haying of bis own accord 
given up tbe drink, be strove all be could to resist tbe 
cravings of bis depraved appetite, but tbe endeavour for 
a time seemed insupportable. When be got up tbe next 
morning, bis brain was as though it would burst; his 
throat and stomach seemed to be on fire ; and his bands 
trembled so, tbat he could hardly raise a glass of water 
to his feverish lips. He longed, he gasped for his aocus- 
tomed stimulant, and felt he should die if he could not have 
it ; but through all he persevered ; hope mingled with his 
sufferings, and held him up in the depth of his despair. 

After breakfast he proceeded to the place where he 
worked. As he almost reeled about the shop, be fancied 
every eye was fixed upon him, and he tried his utmost to 
bide bis agitation. His sufEerings went on and increased. 
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None but those who have actually known it, can conceire 
the drunkard's torment when he is deprived of his 
alcoholic liqnor. A shivering ran down his back; then 
flashes of heat, causing every pore of the body to sting 
as if pricked by some sharp instrument ; horrible whisper- 
ings in the ear, with a panting of the whole frame for 
spirits. "One glass of brandy," cried he to himself, 
"would steady, my shaking nerves. I cannot hold my 
hand still. A young man of only twenty-five years of age, 
and I have no control over my nerves ! One glass of 
brandy would relieve this gnawing, aching, throbbing 
stomach ! But I have signed the pledge, and I must fight 
it out." 

How Gough got through the day he could not tell. 
He went to his employer and said, " I have signed the 
pledge." " I know you have," said his employer, " and I 
hope you will keep it." " You do not believe that I shall," 
said Gough, "you have no confidence in me." "None 
whatever," replied his master. The poor fellow returned 
to his work : the conflict became harder and more terrible 
than ever, and he groaned out, "I cannot fight this through, 
I shall die !" — ^just then a gentleman came into the shop 
and said, " good morning, Mr. Gough." " Good morning 
Sir," responded Gough. " I saw you sign the pledge last 
night," said the gentleman. " I was very glad to see you 
do it, and many young men followed your example. It is 
just such men as you that we want, and I hope you will be 
the means of doing a great deal of good. My office is in 
the Exchange ; come and see me. I have only a minute to 
spare, but I thought I would just call in and tell you to 
keep up a brave heart. Good bye ; God bless you. Come 
in and see me." 

" It would be impossible," says Gough, "to describe how 
this little act of kindness cheered me. Now, I was not 
altogether alone in the world; there was a hope of my 
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being rescued from the 'slougli of despond' where I had 
been so long floundering. I had something new to live for. 
The universal boundary of human sympathy included even 
my wretched self in its cheering circle. Yes — ^now I can 
fight and (he continues) I did fight, six days and six 
nights — encouraged and helped by a few words of sym- 
pathy. * Come in and see me.' I will. He said he * would 
be pleased to make my acquaintance: ' he shall. He said 
* keep up a brave heart :' by God's help, I will. And so 
encouraged I fought on, with not one hour of healthy sleep, 
not one particle of food passing my lips for six days and 
nights." 

How he got through the torments of those six days, and 
how he recovered he could not tell. A large portion of the 
time was spent alone, with no gentle hand to wipe the big 
drops from his forehead, or loving voice to cheer him in 
his solitude. But there was One who saw and knew all he 
suffered. One who has borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows, whose compassion is infinite, and who can save to 
the uttermost all who trust in Him. 

Fruits of Victory. 

In the autobiography of F. J. Gough, from which we 
have gleaned the above particulars concerning his struggle 
for freedom from the drinking habits to which he had been 
so long enslaved, it is recorded that in about a week he 
gained the victory over his vicious appetite for alcoholic 
liquor. But the contest had left him as weak as a child, 
and it was sometime before he fully recovered. Gradually, 
however, his health improved, and his spirits returned; 
once more he was enabled to crawl into the sunshine ; but 
his wan cheeks and hollow eyes, his feeble limbs and almost 
powerless hands, told plainly enough that between him 
and death there had been but a step. 
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From this time lie began regularly to attend Temperance 
meetings. On his first appearance the president noticed 
him and said : — "The young man who signed the pledge 
on Monday night is in the hall; we should be glad to 
know how he feels to-night, and how he is getting on." 
Mr. Gough immediately rose and said : — "I am getting on 
yery well, and feel a good deal better than I did a week 
ago." This he says was his second Temperance speech, 
and being naturally gifted, he soon became one of the most 
popular and effective Temperance speakers and lecturers 
that has ever stood upon a platform since the commence- 
ment of the movement. It is believed that hundreds and 
thousands, both in America and England, have not only 
been charmed by his eloquence, and moved by his affecting 
appeals, but also led to relinquish their habits of intempe- 
rance, and espouse the cause of total abstinence. And, 
what is better still, in many instances those who have 
been thus reformed, have given their hearts to God, and 
become the faithful disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Many victories of a similar kind have been gained, by 
the help of God, over the great enemy, whose power and 
dominion we deplore; and happy is the man who, being 
free himself, can aid others by his example and influence, 
in their struggles for deliverance. Were all Christian 
people to embark zealously in the Total Abstinence move- 
ment, we might soon be favoured to see England not only 
" free and sober," but also " Christian and evangelical," to 
an extent never yet witnessed. So would Missions to the 
heathen at home and abroad be strengthened and aided, 
and " all the earth would see the salvation of God." 

" Soldiers ot Christ, arise, 

And put your armour on. 
Strong in the strength which God supplies 

Through His eternal Son. 
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but not for me— We don't like the Fledge — ^Miscellaneous Objections. 

every age of the world, new measures, however 
excellent, have met with opposition when first pro- 
pounded. This has been the case with matters 
relating to art and science, as well as those connected 
with social and moral progress. When, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, the celebrated mathematician 
and astronomer, Galileo, discovered the rotation of the sun 
upon his own axis, with the general laws which govern the 
planetary system, and ventured to divulge his views to 
others, he was cited to appear before the inquisition at 
Rome, as a notorious heretic. The simple statement of his 
astronomical observations was regarded with avowed hor- 
ror, and as being extremely wicked, and he was sentenced 
to prison and other punishment, as a daring transgressor. 
Nor wa^^ it till he had made some sort of recantation of his 
supposed errors, that he was set at liberty ; and even then 
he was enjoined to do penance, one part of which was to 
repeat the seven penitential Psalms of David once a week 
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for three years! And yet the Newtonian system of as- 
tronomy, as we now hold it, was but a development of the 
sublime discoveries of Galileo, for which he was so bitterly 
persecuted. 

The inventions and improvements of modem times in 
regard to mechanical forces, as propounded by Watt, 
Stephenson, Arkwright, and others, had also to contend 
with a large amount of prejudice and opposition in their 
early stages. When locomotion by the power of steam on 
land was proved to be practicable, by the successful con- 
struction of the first engines and railways, its adaptation 
to the purposes of navigation was still doubted by the 
sceptical. And when steamboats were at length seen ply- 
ing on our largest rivers, and along our shores, it was 
pronounced absolutely impossible for them to cross the 
Atlantic. But what do we now behold ? Splendid steam- 
ships ploughing the waves of every sea, and conveying to 
the most distant climes the merchandise of our highly- 
favoured land. Similar remarks would apply to the move- 
ments which have been made at different times, in the 
direction of mercantile, social, and moral reformation. It 
was not without extreme difficulty and a lengthened strug- 
gle, that the anti-corn law league prevailed over popular 
prejudice, or that the act of emancipation was passed, 
which secured the freedom of our negro slaves. But the 
good work, in each case, was at length accomplished ; and 
now the advantages of free-trade are generally acknow- 
ledged, and civil liberty is enjoyed throughout the length 
and breadth of the British empire. 

With these facts before us, we are not surprised that the 
great Temperance reformation of modem times should 
have met with opposition from long-standing prejudices 
and self-interested parties. We have only been surprised 
occasionally, at the sources whence the opposition has 
emanated. We can understand why brewers, distillers, 
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publicans, and wine and spirit merchants, in common witli 
confirmed tipplers, should look upon a movement of this 
kind with feelings of jealousy and dislike ; but we confess 
to a feeling of astonishment, that Christian ministers and 
other professors of religion should have sometimes given it 
the " cold shoulder," to say the least, instead of hailing it 
with 307, as a friend and auxiliary to everything that is 
good. By the classes just mentioned, and others from 
whom we should have expected better things, sundry objec- 
tions have been made to the total abstinence principle ; but 
we have never yet heard one adduced, which we could not 
answer to our own satisfaction at least, and we now pro- 
ceed briefly to consider a few of the most popular that have 
come under our notice. 

Wine Commended in Scbiptube. 

Objection 1. Drinking wine and strong drink is spoken 
of with approbation in Scripture. In the law of Moses it is 
written, "Thou shalt eat before the Lord thy God, the 
tithe of thy com, of thy wins, and of thine oil, and the 
firstlings of thy herds, and of thy fiock8,...and if the way 
be too long for thee, so that thou art not able to carry it,... 
thou shalt turn it into money, and bind up the money m 
thine hand, and shalt go into the place which the Lord thy 
Ood shall choose : and shalt bestow that money for whatso- 
ever thy soul lusteth after^ for oxen, or for sheep, or for 
wivSy or for strong drink, or for whatsoever' thy soul de- 
sireth : and thou shalt eat there before the Lord thy God, 
and thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine household." (Deut. 
xiv, 23-26). In other parts of Scripture wine is spoken of 
as cheering or making glad the heart of God and man, 
Ac. (Judges ix, 13. Psalm civ, 15). 

Answeb: — We have already stated, in a previous chap- 
ter, that in our view, the real explanation of the apparent 
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discrepancy in those passages of Scripture where wine is 
spolsen of alternately with approval and condemnation, as 
a blessing and a cnrse, is to be found in the fact, that two 
kinds of wine were in common use in ancient times, the 
one simple' and innocent, and the other fermented or mixed, 
and intoxicating. In addition to what is there advanced 
on this aspect of the question, we may here remark, that it 
is admitted by the most approved and learned commen- 
tators, that the difficulty alluded to is enhanced by the 
ambiguity .of our English translation. Adverting to this 
subject the Encyclopoedia Britannica says : — " The greatest 
fault of the authorized version is, that the translation of 
the same word is often improperly varied at the expense of 
perspicuity, while on the other hand, ambiguity is some- 
times occasioned by the rendering of two original words in 
the same sentence, by only one English word, which, how- 
ever, is used in different meanings. Not only two, but 
thirteen distinct Hebrew and Greek terms are translated 
by the word wine, either with or without the adjectives 
* new,* * sweet,' * niixed,' or * strong.' If the first rule for a 
translation, as laid down by Dr. George Campbell be cor- 
rect — ^that the translation should give a complete transcript 
of the idea of the original, — the common version on this 
point must be exceedingly defective." The same remarks 
will apply to the term strong d/rink as used in several places 
in the sacred records. 

On the passage first quoted in the objection. Dr. Moses 
Stuart says :— " There are in the Scriptures but two generic 
words to designate such drinks as may be of an intoxica- 
ting nature when fermented, and which are not so before 
fermentation. In the Hebrew Scriptures the word ya-yin, 
in its broadest meaning, designates grajpe-juice or the liquid 
which the fruit of the vine yields. This may be new or old, 
sweet or sour, fermented or unfermented, intoxicating or 
unintoxicating. The simple idea of gra^pe-jmce or wne- 
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liquor is the basis and essence of the ivord, in whatever 
connection it may stand. The specific sense which we 
mnst often assign to the word, arises not from the word 
itself, but from the connection m which it sta/nds. The 
second is of the like tenour, but applies wholly to a difEer- 
ent liquor. The Hebrew name is shay^cawr^ which is 
usually translated strong drink, in the Old Testament and 
in the New. The mere English reader, of course, invaria- 
bly gets from this translation, a wrong idea of the real 
meaning of the original Hebrew. He attaches to it the 
idea which the English phrase now conveys among us, viz. 
that of strong intoxicating drink, like to our distilled li- 
quors. As to distillation^ by which alcoholic liquors are 
now principally obtained, it was utterly unknovm to the 
Hebrews, and indeed to all the world in ancient times. 
An intoxicating liquor like that which we call pwre 
alcohol^ should never be thought of by any intelligent 
reader of the Scriptures, when he meets with the expres- 
sion strong drvak. Intoxicating liquor was produced, in 
ancient times, only by putting drugs in it ; and then it had 
usually a name entirely different to the one now before us. 
It was called may-sek, (mixture^, or rmrn^sawky which is of 
the same meaning.'' 

After much more learned reasoning to the same effect, 
Dr. Stuart adds: — "I cannot admit, that God has given 
liberty to persons in health to drink alcoholic wine, without 
admitting that His word and His works are at variance 
with each other. The law against such drinking, which 
he has enstamped on our nature, stands out prominently, — 
read and assented to by all sober and thinking men. Is 
His word now at variance with this ? Without reserve, I 
am prepared to answer in the negative. The two words 
which I have thus endeavoured to define, are the only two 
in the Old Testament which are generic, and which have 
reference to the subject now in question. In the New 
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Testament, we liave merely oi-nos and sik-e'ra^ whicli 
correspond exactly to the Hebrew ya-yin and shay-catvr. 
Indeed tlie latter of the two Greek nouns is nothing more 
nor less than the Hebrew word last named, written accord- 
ing to the Chaldaizing pronunciation of the Hebrew in the 
time of Christ and His apostles. To what conclusion, then, 
does this scriptural development lead us ? . Several things 
are plain. There was a species of shay-cawr which was not 
fermented, as well as one that was fermented; and of 
course, one that was not intoxicating, as well as one that 
was. Shay-cavjr was employed as a drink-offering to God. 
(l^um. xxviii, 7; Deut. xiv, 26). YTd^stYii^ fermented shay ' 
caior? All leaven, t.e. fermentation, was excluded from 
offerings to Gx)d, (Lev. ii, 11). The great mass of the Jews 
have ever understood this prohibition as extending to /er- 
merUed wine or strong drink, as well as to bread. The word 
is essentially the same, which designates the fermentation 
of bread and that of liquors. Hence the Jews, the world 
over, with few exceptions, have kept the Passover with 
unfermented wine. Is it probable then that in the noted pas- 
sage in Deut. xiv. 26, which has so often been appealed to 
in the controversy respecting temperance, the tuine and 
strong drink (shay-catur) there mentioned were of a fermen- 
ted kind, remembering that it was to be drunk before the 
Lord:' 

Chbist tuening Water mTO Wind. 

Objection 2. It is recorded in the Gospel narrative that 
Christ turned water into wine at the marriage feast in Cana 
of Galilee. By his presence on that festive occasion, and 
by the exercise of His miraculous power, when the supply 
of wine failed, Jesus not only sanctioned joyous social 
intercourse among His followers, but also the use of wine 
on such occasions. This being the case, why should we 
hesitate to follow His example P 
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Answeb: — ^No Christian believer will for one moment 
affect to doubt the fact of Christ's first miracle in Cana of 
(Galilee, when He began to " show forth His glory." He 
will rather rejoice in the contemplation of snch a wonder- 
ful display of His divine power and Godhead. But, whilst 
we cheerfnll J admit the fact of the miracle, there is snrelj 
no occasion for nsto believe that the wine which onr holy 
and blessed Eicdeemer created, was like the pernicious, 
exciting, fascinating liquid politely called by that name in 
our age and country, or that it was intoxicating in any 
degree. Having already adverted to this subject on a 
former page, and briefly indicated our view of the proper 
method of solving the difficulty, if any should appear to be 
involved in the question, we need not enlarge much upon 
it here. We cannot, however, pass over this objection 
without a brief reference to the opinions of others who 
have written upon the subject. 

The Rev. Dr. Nott says : — " As to the wine at Cana of 
Gkdilee, if it be arrogant to assume that it was certainly 
not intoxicating, it is no less arrogant to assume that it 
certainly was intoxicating.'* 

The observations of Mr. Joseph Livesey, the father of 
the Temperance movement in Lancashire, are worthy of 
special attention. He says : — *^ But it has been objected, 
that Christ himself made wine, and that it is frequently 
spoken of in Scripture in terms of approbation. In reply 
to this I beg to ask, what kind of wine did Christ make, 
and what kind of wine do we find sanctioned in Scripture P 
Was it port, or sherry, or hock, or claret ? Was it fermen- 
ted or unfermented ? Was it intoxicating or not intoxica- 
ting ? For it ought to be distinctly understood that we 
are not warring against the term 'wine' nor against the 
good qualities which liquor bearing that name may contain. 
We do not object to the name, the colour, the flavour, or 
the cost of any kind of liquor; all we object to is the 
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cdcoholj or the intoxicating property which they may con- 
tain. 'Bread and wine' was a common refreshment in 
Jndea, and although this liquor was frequently prepared so 
as to produce drunkenness, to become * a mocker,' as in the 
case of Noah and others, yet there is every reason to believe 
that, as a table drink it would resemble in point of strength 
that which is commonly used in France and Spain. The 
mere English scholar is apt to be misled by the word 'wine' 
in our translation, and to suppose that it uniformly stands 
for a liquor like that which is used by the wine-bibbers of 
this country, which is a grand mistake." 

Paul's Becommekdation to Timotht. 

Objection 3. But the Apostle Paul advised Timothy, 
his son in the Gospel, to "drink no longer water, but a 
little wine, for his stomach's sake and his often infirmities." 
This seems to imply, not only that there was no harm in 
drinking wine, but that under certain circumstances, it is 
a duty to partake of it when it can be procured. 

Answer : — Taking all the facts of the case into account^ 
this incident appears to be rather in favour of the theoiy 
of total abstinence than otherwise. Timothy was an ear- 
nest and laborious young minister, and he was evidently 
doing his work on the total abstinence principle. His 
friend and patron, who knew by experience what hard 
work meant, being aware of Timothy's delicate constitution 
and indifferent state of health, gives him the advice in 
question, not to confine himself to a water beverage, but to 
mingle a little wine with it, thinking it would act bene- 
ficially, in a medicinal sense, on a stomach somewhat 
disordered. We are by no means surprised at this counsel 
given by the great apostle of the Gentiles, when we remem- 
ber the sweet, nutritious, invigorating, and unintoxicating 
wines in common use in eastern countries, nor should we 
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hesitate to give similar advice to any young minister, or 
other person requiring such medicine, if such wine could 
be had in this country as that alluded to by the apostle. 
But to quote this passage of Scripture as an apology for the 
every-day use of wine as a common beverage, sick or well, 
and especially such fiery, exciting, intoxicating wine as the 
trade now supplies, is fallacious in the extreme, and little 
less than an insult to sound accurate Scripture interpreta- 
tion. 

Commenting on this passage. Dr. Nott says : — "Timothy 
at the time was an invalid, and Paul was prescribing for 
him as such. The quantity of wine prescribed was smaUf 
the kind medicinal, for it was prescribed for his stomach's 
sake and his many infirmities. Though we do not know 
what all the infirmities of Timothy were, we do know that 
among them was a diseased or disordered stomach ; and 
the wine prescribed be it what it may, must, by the apostle 
be deemed good for such a stomach. Now at the time this 
prescription was given, there were in use, as we have 
seen, wines, the pure juice or blood of the grape, in the 
state in which it was expressed — also wines containing a 
diminished quantity of saccharine matter, and an increased 
quantity of alcohol, produced by converting the former 
into the latter, by continued fermentation — as well as 
wines to which drugs had been added, most of which were 
intoxicating, and some of which, as Aristotle and Pliny 
both affirm, were deleterious, and produced headaches, 
dropsy, madness, dysentery, and stomach complaints ; and 
some of which on the contrary, as the same authorities 
affirm, were wholesome and medicinal, and particularly re- 
commended for enfeebled or * diseased stomachs.' Chris- 
tian charity and consistency require us to give the apostle 
credit for recommending to his young friend, under the 
circumstances, that kind of wine which would be most.likely 
to prove beneficial in his case. And it is also obvious to 
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remark, that be the kind of wine what it might, up to the 
tinie this recommendation was given, Timothy was in 
the fullest sense a cold water drinker ; and that an apos- 
tolic recommendation was necessary to induce him to take 
even a little wine, and that medicinally; and judge ye, 
what must have been the state of society, and the convic- 
tion of duty among Christians, when such a license was 
requisite for such a purpose ?" 

We may here remark, that the system of total abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors as common beverage, for 
which we plead, does not necessarily prohibit the occa- 
sional use of wine or other stimulating drinks a-8 medicine, 
although we confess to a feeling of jealousy lest they should 
be too frequently resorted to even in this capacity, in the 
case of such wines as are supplied by the trade in our day. 
Such is the weakness of human nature, that when a liking 
has been acquired for any kind of alcoholic liquor, even 
when used medicinally, for a real or imaginary complaint, 
there is a danger of cherishing the idea of the disease for 
the sake of the agreeable, soothing, fascinating, but dan- 
gerous remedy. Nor is this apprehension of ours, as to 
the medical aspect of the question without a cause, for we 
have known cases in which stimulating liquors have been 
taken, in the first place, sincerely and honestly, for the re- 
lief of some real or fancied disease, by the recommendation 
of a. physician it may be, but by means of which, habits 
have been formed that could never afterwards be relin- 
quished, but which ultimately issued in ruin. 

We are not singular in these views, as to the danger 
which lurks behind the practice of taking wine and other 
stimulating drinks medicinally, for we £bid Dr. Mc*Cheyne 
writing as follows: — "Yet, strange to say, our modem 
wine drinkers, for their stomach^ 8 sake continue the use of 
the medicine not only three months, but for three years, and 
often three times that : and even then neither the diseaset 
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nor the fancied remedy is removed ! On the contrary, the 
medicine becomes fixed and permanent as the disease, and 
the medical dmg is incorporated with the daily diet ! Is 
there any wonder that the complaint should remain?" 
Unless we conld be snre of obtaining such wine as Paul 
recommended to Timothy, we shall do well to trust to other 
remedies for a weak and deranged stomach, rather than 
resort to snch exciting and pernicious compounds as are 
now offered for sale, and which in too many instances pro- 
duce such appalling results. Perhaps there is no case of 
indisposition in which alcoholic liquor is prescribed, but for 
which safer and simpler remedies might not be resorted to 
with the happiest effects. 

A Plea for Moderation. 

Objection 4. Temperance is good, but when you plead 
for total abstinence, you carry the matter too far. Modera- 
tion is the best plan, in drinking as in everything else. 
There is more virtue in knowing when and where to stop, 
and in the exercise of the resolution and power of will to 
do it, than in the practice of total abstinence. The apostle 
has, moreover, said, ^^ Let your moderation be known unto 
all men." Why should teetotalers represent moderate 
drinkers as worse than drunkards ? 

Answer : — ^No true friend of the Temperance reformation 
can have a word to say against moderation, when applied 
to things lawful, expedient, and useful ; but when modera- 
tion is pleaded in the use of things which are believed by 
many to be not only of doubtful utility, but actually perni- 
cious and of very dangerous tendency, we must beg to 
demur to the plea ; and we fearlessly assert that the more 
excellent way is to shun the danger altogether, and to flee 
from it as we would flee from the huce of a serpent. When 
applied to the drinking habits of our age and country, 
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which we so deeply deplore, we maintain that moderation 
is a term not applicable to the case. If the drinks in ques- 
tion are alcoholic, and donseqnently hnrtfnl to the constitu- 
tion, as we have endeavoured to prove, there can be no 
moderation in using them in any quantity. True modera- 
tion or temperance in such cases, is nothing less than total 
abstinence. Moderation, moreover, forgets the seductive 
aAd delusive nature of these drinks. Supposing their 
ingredients were harmless, which we deny, and that a 
certain measure of indulgence in their use was perfectly 
innocent, if it be true, which we believe it is, that drinking 
is of all habits the most insidious and ensnaring, ought not 
every man to abstain, even from harmless drinks, rather 
than expose himself to imminent peril. 

As intimated elsewhere, those who plead for moderation 
in the use of intoxicating liquors, have never yet been able 
to define what th^y mean by the term, or to show how 
much and how frequently a person may indulge his de- 
praved appetite, and still keep within the boundaries of 
moderation. Two thousand years ago the philosopher 
Democritus said, that if a man drank more than six glasses 
of wine he was intemperate. Another philosopher, named 
Epictetus, said, that a man who exceeded three glasses was 
a drunkard ; while others spoke of different quantities ; so 
that it seems, in more than 2,000 years the world has never 
found out what moderation enjoins. Every man being 
left to judge for himself in this matter, the result is seen 
in the fearful prevalence of intemperance among all classes 
of society. Nor is it just to charge us with denouncing 
moderate drinkers as worse than drunkards. Some indis- 
creet speaker may occasionally in his warmth have done 
this ; but the wisest and the best advocates of the Temper- 
ance reformation make use of no such language. The 
ground that we do take, in reference to the matter in ques- 
tion, is this. We maintain that men do not generally 
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become dmnkards all at once. They usually begin with 
what they call moderation, and then gradually go on from 
bad to worse, till at length they are utterly mined. Con- 
seqnently if there were no moderate drinkers there would 
be no drunkards, for it is from the ranks of the first that 
those of the latter are constantly filled up, as they are 
thinned by untimely deaths. And who will presume to 
deny this, or dare to say we are wrong in warning our 
fellow-men and especially the young, of the danger to 
which they are exposed, when they venture to take the 
first step in that downward course which has led so many 
to everlasting perdition. The fact that one moderate 
drinker in a thousand may, perhaps, narrowly escape the 
ruin to which we refer, does not alter the state of the case, 
or render our faithful warnings less necessary. 

In his history of Madagascar, the Eev. W. Ellis has put 
this matter in a somewhat ludicrous but very pointed man- 
ner before his readers. He says that the natives in crossing 
the rivers, being often killed by the crocodiles, had con- 
verted that ugly reptile into a river-god, and before 
plunging in they were in the habit of praying to it in the 
following manner : — " 0, Mr. Crocodile, I love you dearly ; 
my father loved you dearly ; and I will teach my children 
to love you dearly ; only let me swim over this time, and 
don't bite me." "Now," says Mr. Ellis, "I have often 
thought that brandy is the crocodile-god of many modera- 
tion-men, and that they ought to pray to it in the Mada- 
gascar style — *0, Mr. Brandy, I love you dearly; my 
father loved you dearly ; and I . will teach my children to 
love you dearly ; only let me drink you this time and don't 
sting me.' But for all this, brandy, if touched wiU sting, 
and sometimes its sting is most deadly." 

The B.ev. John Kirk, when preaching in Glasgow on one 
occasion, related the following anecdote illustrative of the 
pernicious influence of even moderate drinking. He said: 
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• 

" I once visited a gaol with somQ other friends ; and when 
we entered a cell where four or five criminals were con- 
fined) we observed one of them mnch more simple, and 
not so hardened in appearance as the rest. We spoke to 
him, and learned that he had been a servant with a min- 
ister whom we knew.' Spirits were regularly used in his 
house ; and this servant acquired the habit of using them 
when there. His appetite for liquor became so strong, 
that he stole to appease it, and was in prison for the 
theft, — a ruined young man. 0, what has that minister 
to answer for ! " Scores of similar incidents might be 
told, which have resulted from the examples of moderate 
drinkers. 

PuTTmG Total Abstinence in the place of the 

Gospel. 

Objection 6. In their enthusiastic zeal. Temperance ad' 
vacates freqiiently put total abstinence in the place of the 
Oospd, They are so entirely carried away with their fa- 
vourite hobby, that they think and speak of nothing else. 
According to their representations, if men will only become 
teetotalers they will be all right, whatever else they may 
be besides, or whatever else they may fail to be. 

Answer: — We do not mean to deny that some rash 
and indiscreet advocate of the Temperance cause, may, in 
an unguarded moment, have exposed himself to this objec- 
tion. But surely no considerate and charitable man would 
cast discredit upon a noble enterprise, or blame a worthy 
and honourable class of men for the folly and imprudence 
of an individual lecturer. The wisest and the best men, 
who have been engaged in labouring to promote the pro- 
gress of the Temperance reformation, take no such ground 
as that indicated in the objection. The ground that we do 
take is simply this, that intemperance is the greatest curse 
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resting upon our country, and that the fashionable drinking 
customs of the age, frequently leading as they do to the 
intemperance which we deplore, should be discountenanced 
by all Christian people, and that the most effectual way to 
do this is, in the fear of the Lord, to adopt the principle of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. 

With regard to the G-ospel, and the important truths of 
the Christian religion generally, no one can hold them in 
higher esteem that the most enlightened and intelligent 
advocates of the Temperance cause. In our view, the 
Q-ospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is the only and all-suffi- 
cient remedy for all the moral and spiritaal evils that afflict 
the human race. But the evil of intemperance is of a com- 
pound character. It is partly physical and partly moral. 
And total abstinence, when faithfully adopted and rigidly 
carried out, acts remedially in both respects. It puts an 
end to doubtful or evil habits, which often prove injurious 
to physical health and comfort, whilst at the same time it 
removes out of the way the greatest barrier to the influence 
of divine truth on the heart, and the spread of the Gk)spel 
throughout the world. Hence we invariably exhort those 
who adopt the total abstinence principle to give their 
hearths to God, and to seek for the renewing influence of 
divine grace, and the promised aid of the Almighty to en- 
able them to keep their vows and to live as consistent 
Christians. Nor has this practical view of the subject ever 
disappointed us. In all our experience we have found 
good teetotalers make the best Christians, and vice versa. 
Temperance is an efficient handmaid to religion ; and both 
for this life and for that which is to come, true religion is 
" all in alV* 

Improper Advocates Employed. 
Objection 6. Improper advocates are frequently em- 
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ployed in the service of Temperance societies, to the injury 
of the cause, howevm' good in itself. We have known men 
engaged to give lectures and make speeches at public 
meetings, whose religious principles and moral characters 
were very far from what they ought to be ; and in many 
instances, an amount of low wit and buffoonery have been 
exhibited in Temperance addresses, sufficient to disgust 
any person of moderate refinement and respectability. We 
have, moreover, known Temperance societies, the members 
of which have commenced and conducted all their pro- 
ceedings of set purpose^ without prayer, or any other re- 
cognition of God and religion. 

Answer : — Admitting the substantial truth of these 
allegations, and frankly confessing that we have sometimes 
been much pained by what we have witnessed of careless- 
ness and irreligion in connection with the advocacy of 
temperance, we are bold to ask,— who is to blame ? If 
ministers of the Gospel and other gentlemen of education, 
refinement, and avowed Christian principles, give the Tem- 
perance reformation the "cold shoulder," and disdainfully 
keep aloof from the movement, it is scarcely generous or 
fair to complain of the proceedings of those who do ear- 
nestly embark in it, even if they should sometimes act 
injudiciously. Whilst we have no sympathy with the ex- 
hibition of low vulgarity on the part of temperance advo- 
cates, or with the practice of ignoring God and religion in 
the method of conducting the enterprise, we think some 
allowance should be made for men, who, having been re- 
cently rescued from the miseries of intemperance them- 
selves, in the ardour of their new-born zeal plead the cause 
as best they can, though very imperfectly. In extenuation 
of some of the practices complained of in this objection, 
we know it is sometimes asked, — What has religion to do 
with education, politics, or temperance ? Now, we hold 
that God and religion ought to be recognised in every- 

s 
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thing ; and that all our efforts to be good ourselves, and 
to promote the civil, social, or moral improvement of our 
fellow-men, should be put forth in the name and strength 
of the Almighty, without whose blessing nothing can pros- 
per. . 

With regard to the aspects of the subject now under 
review, we may take the liberty of reminding objectors, 
that the remedy for the evil of which they complain is 
entirely in their own hands. It is quite competent for the 
friends of religion and Christian temperance in any local- 
ity, to unite, organize, and conduct their branch of the 
movement as Respectably and as religiously as they please, 
to the entire exclusion of everything low, vulgar, or objec- 
tionable. To all who feel offended at the manner in which 
in some localities the Temperance reformation is conducted, 
we would say, — never mind the little things connected 
with the movement, which have failed to win your ap- 
proval ; but look rather at the principle which is involved, 
and at the high and holy object which it seeks to accom- 
plish. Adopt the plan of total abstinence yourselves ; get 
your personal friends and neighbours to unite with you; 
and, with a view to promote the success of the enterprise, 
organize yourselves into a society, and show to all around 
how zealously, respectably, and religiously you can conduct 
it. This course would be much better than to fold your 
arms in indolence and indifference whilst thousands are 
perishing, because of the inconsistencies of which you 
complain. 

Total Abstinencb would injueb Tbadb. 

Objection 7. Total abstinence, if generally adopted, 
would injure trade, and interfere with. the commercial 
prosperity of the country. There are in the United King- 
dom not fewer than 2,680 brewers, 98,652 licensed victu- 
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allers, and 47,668 beersellers; and it would be a serious 
thing if all these were thrown out of employment, to say- 
nothing of the tens^of thousands in their service, and ej^- 
gaged in the various branches of business dependent upon 
them. 

Answer : — The fact stated in connection with this objec- 
tion is one of mournful interest, and it is impossible for a 
sincere Christian to contemplate the multitudes of people 
employed, directly and indirectly, in the accursed drink 
traflSc, without feelings of intense sorrow. At the same 
time we state most emphatically, and that without the 
slightest fear of successful contradiction, that there cannot 
be a greater fallacy than to suppose that the relinquishment 
of our drinking customs as a nation, would injure legiti- 
mate trade, or interfere in any way with the real welfare 
or commercial prosperity of the country. As we under- 
stand it, the general success of the Temperance reformation 
would have the directly opposite effect. If intemperance 
be in truth a fearful curse, and a fruitful source of poverty, 
crime, insanity, and death, as we have already proved, 
surely its removal could not fail to be a great benefit in 
every respect, to all classes of the community. 

We do not mean to say that the universal adoption of 
the total abstinence principle would injure no trade or 
profession. It might for a time affect the interest of the 
maltster, the publican, the wine and spirit merchant, the 
employes of the gin palace and the beer-shop, and others 
engaged in the liquor traffic. It might diminish the work 
of the constable, the magistrate, the doctor, the coroner, 
the undertaker, the sexton, and the grave-digger. But, if 
we mistake not, the tiiumph of the Temperance reforma- 
tion would materially promote and improve the trade of 
the butcher, the baker, the grocer, the shoemaker, the 
tailor, an/i all who are engaged in supplying food and 
clothing to our labouring population, who Would then have 

s 2 
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enlarged means of supplying themselves with tHe necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. That we are not singular in this 
opinion will appear from the testimony of those who have 
carefully studied the suhject, and who have had ample 
opportunities of observation. 

The Rev, Thomas Spencer says : — " The trading classes 
would bestir themselves in behalf of the Temperance refor- 
mation, were they able to appreciate the effects of its entire 
success. The large amount expended by the nation on 
intoxicating drinks and in police establishments, prisons, 
and asylums, as the consequence of intemperance, if diver- 
ted from these channels to those of honest trades, would 
make a surprising difference to the baker, the butcher, the 
grocer, the tailor, and the shoemaker. Merchants would 
have fewer losses, if neither drunken sailors nor ardent 
spirits were to be found on board their vessels. Masters 
would have fewer robberies if they had water-drinking 
servants. Streets would be better watched, if the police 
neither drank themselves nor connived at the irregularities 
which daily come before their eyes. Such medical men as 
have low and selfish minds might indeed complain; for 
there would be fewer diseases and a diminished practice. 
Coroners might complain; for there would be fewer sui- 
cides, and fewer violent and accidental deaths. The lower 
grade of lawyers might complain, for there would be fewer 
bankruptcies, and law-suits, fewer debtors and fewer quar- 
rels arising out of assaults, from deeds done, or words 
spoken when the parties were in liquor, or under the influ- 
ence of that irritability of the nerves which even moderate 
drinking generally causes." 

Another popular writer, when arguing that total absti- 
nence would be in favour of the farmer, says : — " There 
are several more remote, but very powerful considerations, 
which should weigh with the farming interest. The wealthy 
tippler sips wine or swallows brandy, and the home-agri* 
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cnlturist has no gain by his debauch. The doings of the' 
drunkard befriend the business of the coffin-maker and the 
grave-digger chiefly. Want of food, of warm clothing, of 
comfortable lodging, aid and abet all manner of fevers and 
epidemics. The youth of the country are more than deci- 
mated by the drinking habits which so extensively prevail, 
whilst those who survive are so impoverished by their 
intemperance, that they are unable to purchase agricultural 
produce as they would do if they shunned the strong drink. 
The total abstinence movement benefits all classes, but 
none more directly and signally than the agriculturists." 

Diminish the National Eevknue. 

Objection 8. Total abstinence would diminish the na- 
tional revenue, and interfere with the public service of the 
country. The large sum of over £20,000,000 being re- 
ceived every year by government as duty on spirits and 
wine alone, to say nothing of other items of indirect income 
from the same source, it would be a serious matter if this 
amount were sacrificed by the general adoption of teeto- 
talism. It is a question whether the government of the 
country could be carried on without that portion of the 
national revenue which is derived from the liquor traffic. 

Answer : — ^Many short-sighted political economists have 
reasoned in this way ; but there is no real foundation for the 
fears and apprehensions expressed, in the event of the 
general disuse of intoxicating liquors as common beverage 
in the United Kingdom. It does not require much mental 
penetration to see, that whilst the annihilation of intemper- 
ance might diminish the national revenue on the one hand, 
it would on the other considerably decrease the aggregate 
amount of the national expenditure. In proportion as the 
Temperance reformation advances, there will be less need 
of police force, public hospitals, union workhouses, prisons, 
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•asylums, and the like, for it has been clearly proTed that 
these have to a large extent been rendered necessary by 
the doings of strong drink. If the use of ardent spirits, 
wines, and beer, were everywhere relinquished, and the 
liquor traffic as now conducted were abolished to-morrow, 
we doubt whether the government would ultimately suffer 
to the extent of a single shilling. Yea, we have a strong 
impression that the result would be entirely in the contrary 
direction, for such an impetus would be given to other 
branches of commerce, that any temporary deficiency in the 
national revenue might soon be made up from sources 
quite unobjectionable, and in perfect harmony with sound 
Christian morality and national prosperity. 

Besides, we hold that it is not right for a nation, any 
more than it is right for an individual, to " do evil that 
good may come." It is the wisest and best policy in every 
relation of life to act i^prightly, and to trust the result to 
the wise and gracious providence of Him, whose we are 
and whom we serve. It is beautifully said by the wise 
man, '^ righteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is a reproach 
to any people" (Prov. xiv, 34.) From our point of view, 
we should regard it as a mercy if the drink curse could be 
removed from the land, at any cost, before it becomes as 
Sodom and Gomorrah, — devoted to destruction, because of 
the sins of the people. 

Many professing Christians drink. 

Objection 9. Many excellent Christians, both ministers 
and church members, indulge in the use of intoxicating 
drinks, and many office-bearers in the church are engaged 
in the liquor traffic. These things cannot, therefore, be so 
objectionable after all. 

Answer : — We admit the full force of the objection thus 
pointedly expressed, and readily confess to a large amount 
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of Bympatby with, those who feel the difficulty which it 
involves. We have ever held our theory of temperance 
temperately, and on all proper occasions we have pleaded 
for the exercise of Christian charity towards those who 
differ from us in our views and practice. But, with all 
our charity, and the kindliest feelings towards those who 
have unhappily placed themselves in the unenviable posi- 
tion to which we allude, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact, that they are the subjects of an awful delusion, or 
restrain our prayers that they may be led into clearer light, 
so as to see, at least, the injurious influence which their 
example exercises on those around them. The fact that 
some Christian ministers, as well as church members of 
intelligence and position, indulge in the use of intoxicating 
drinks, and that others deal in them, does not justify either 
the one or the other. Nor can any amount of zeal or 
benevolence on the part of those, who are the willing slaves 
of the vicious habits to which we allude, make them vir- 
tuous or commendable: However excellent the men who 
thus indulge, and truly excellent we believe many of them 
to be, we feel confident that they would be still more excel- 
lent, if they would at once and for ever shake off the evil 
practices ov6r which we mourn, and emancipate themselves 
from the thraldom of habits, which cannot fail to be inju- 
rious to both body and soul, — to the interests of this world 
and that which is to come. 

Our views on this subject have been strengthened and 
confirmed, not only by what we have seen of the evils result- 
ing from drinking, even in what is called moderation, but 
also by the testimony of those, who for years had become 
the subjects of the fatal indulgence. In the whole course 
of our experience we never met with a minister of the 
Gospel or a professing Christian who was in the habit of 
indulging, even in the moderate use of intoxicating drink, 
who could conscientiously recommend the practice to others, 
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or who really wished to see his owb children imitate his 
example. On the contrary, we have met with many who 
have expressed sincere regret that they shonld ever have 
fallen into sach habits, and who have earnestly warned and 
admonished the young to guard against the first steps, 
which may possibly lead to a cpurse of sin and folly. 
Henqe we would plainly and faithfully put it to our readers, 
whether it is not the wisest and best plan, as professing 
Christians, to avoid the vei'y appearance of evil, by denying 
ourselves, and taking up our cross, and following Christ. 
The most effectual way of doing this, in the matter now 
under consideration, is to resolve henceforth, for our own 
sake, and for the sake of example, to abstain entirely from 
all kinds of intoxicating drink as common beverage. 

I ACTUALLY. REQUIRE SOMETHING TO STRENGTHEN ME. 

Objection 10. Total abstinence is no doubt a good 
thing for those with whom it agrees ; . but I am of a weakly 
constitution, and actually require something to strengthen 
me. Besides, my occupation is of an arduous character, 
and T should never be able to get through my work without 
some stimulant. I have often wished I could be a teeto- 
taler, that by my example and influence I might be able to 
benefit others; but whenever I attempt to dispense with 
my wine or beer, I feel quite weak and uncomfortable. 

Answer: — This objection has been made conscientiously 
and sincerely by hundreds and thousands of Christians 
and by not a few ministers of the Gospel. We confess 
to a feeling of sincere respect for many by whom we 
have heard it urged ; but, we are bound to say, that in our 
opinion it is founded upon an entire delusion. No greater 
mistake was ever made, than the conclusion hastily arrived 
at by many inconsiderate persons, that there is real strength 
and nourishment in any kind of alcoholic liquors. They 
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may produce temporary excitement, but tbey cannot impart 
strength and 'gnpport. This has been clearly demonstrated 
already, and we would refer the reader to the testimonies 
given in a previous chapter, of labourers, mechanics, sol- 
diers, sailors, travellbrs, missionaries, and ministers, em- 
bodying the result of their experience, and clearly showing 
that they could undergo the most arduous toil with greater 
ease and convenience, without strong drink than with it. 

We do not deny but that, in certain c^ses of sickness, 
alcoholic liquor carefully administered, may prove bene- 
ficial, medicinally ; and the rules and regulations of most 
Temperance societies, and the tenour of the pledges adopt- 
ed, allow of its being taken in this way by their members. 
At the same time, as already intimated, we are free to con- 
fess our jealousy as to the doubtful propriety of frequently 
resorting to alcoholic stimulants, even as medicines; and 
for our own part, we would at any time, in case of necessity, 
much prefer some simple drug as a tonic or sedative, than 
the humiliating resource of imbibing the drunkard's drink. 
There is, moreover, such a seductive, fascinating influence 
connected with alcoholic stimulants, that, in the case of 
those who resort to them medicinally, there is a danger of 
acquiring a liking for them, and so cherishing a fanciful 
disease, month after month, and year after year, for the 
sake of indulging in the favourite remedy, to the unspeak- 
able injury and discomfort of both body and mind. In 
saying this we are not speaking at random, for we have 
known some painful instances of dear friends who, in cir- 
cumstances of pain, weakness, or fatigue and weariness, 
have resorted to the bottle for relief, and have in this way, 
without ever intending it, taken the first step which led to 
their ultimate ruin. 

IS^ECESSART FOR THE DRUNKARD BUT NOT FOR MB. 

Objection 11. Total abstinence may be necessary for 
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the drunkard, bat not for me. I know when I have had 
enough, and have power to control my appetite. Let those 
abstain who never know when to stop, and who cannot 
take a glass or two without going on to make beasts of - 
themselves. 

Answer : — Then you admit that total abstinence may be 
good, and even necessary for some persons. This is an 
important concession, and we may ground upon it all that 
need be said in reply. Has it never occurred to you, that 
it may ))e your duty to make a trifling sacrifice, if not for 
your own benefit, yet with a view to help your weaker 
brethren, by your example and influence, to a position of 
safety and happiness P It is not likely that drunkards will 
combine together to spread total abstinence principles 
among themselves, whilst Christian people indulge in the 
use of intoxicating liquors, even in moderation. But if all 
moderate drinkers would only practise the trifling measure 
of self-denial for which we plead, and, by their abstinence 
show the inebriate how possible and how easy it is to dis- 
pense with such indulgences, and how compatible such a 
course is with health, strength, and personal comfort, they 
might then be induced to imitate an example, which they 
are constrained to respcQt and admire. We ask you to 
abstain for the sake of others, to whom such a step is abso- 
lutely necessary, if ever they would be happy in this world 
or in that which is to come. Let any one look at the crowds 
of neglected, wretched, miserable children in London, and 
other large cities and towns, where drunken parents allow 
them to romp about in rags in the most disgraceful manner, 
and say whether such scenes do not loudly call for a help- 
ing hand to rescue them from ruin. 

Nor are we quite sure that, whilst you indulge in the use 
of alcoholic liquor, even in moderation, you are so safe 
as you seem to suppose. We have known, in the course of 
our experience. Christian people and even ministers of the 
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Q-ospel who were as confident of their power of self-control 
as yon are, and who intended to continue respectable mod- 
erate drinkers all their days ; but in an evil hour they fell, 
and great was their fall. It is related of Mr. Wesley that 
dining, on one occasion, with a respectable local preacher, 
on perceiving him to be about to prepare a little brandy 
and water, with an air of surprise, cried, — "What, my 
brother, what is that?" "It is brandy," said his host, 
"my digestion is so bad, I am always obliged to take a 
little after dinner." " How touch do you take P " said 
Wesley, **let me see." "Only about a teaspoonful." 
" Tsuly," said Wesley, " that is not much ; but one tea- 
spoonful will soon lose its effect, and then you will take 
two ; from two you will go to a full glass ; and that in like 
manner by habituating yourself to it, will lose its effect, 
and then you will take two glasses, and so on till, in the 
end, perhaps you will become a drunkard. Oh brother, 
take care what you do." Happy had it been for that man 
had he taken the timely warning of his faithful friend. 
But, alas ! he trifled with his little drops^ until he became 
a drunkard and ruined his reputation. 

Wb do not like the Pledge. 

Objection 12. But, admitting the advantages of total 
abstinence, we don't like the pledge. Is it not competent 
for an upright Christian man to live temperately, and even 
to abstain entirely from the use of all kinds of intoxicating 
drink without signing a formal pledge? Such a course 
seems to betray a want of courage and confidence, and im- 
plies a sacrifice of Christian liberty. Is it not better to 
adopt and practise the total abstinence principle without 
signing a pledge, than to sign a written obligation and 
break it as many do ? 

Answer: — There can be no doubt but it is better to 
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adopt and practise total abstinence continuously and con- 
sistently, than to sign a pledge and make a flaming profes- 
sion for a time and then violate our obligation. Nor do 
we contemn the motives and aim of those who, for reasons 
of their own, prefer practical temperance without a written 
pledge. If we could get all to see the danger and folly of 
our drinking customs and to relinquish them entirely and 
for ever, our object would be gained, and we should not he 
disposed to contend about the means which might be em- 
ployed for the accomplishment of such a desirable result. 
At the same time, when we come to look at the Temperance 
question in all its bearings, we see many advantages in*the 
pledge, especially in its relation to certain classes of our 
fellow-men. There are probably tens of thousands of total 
abstainers who have stood firm to their principles, in view 
of the solemn obligation of the pledge, who would in all 
likelihood have yielded to temptation in the hour of trial, 
had it not been for the strength and support derived, by 
the providence and grace of God, from the remembrance 
of the sacred bond. Nor can we see any valid objection to 
the pledge even for example's sake, on the part of those 
who feel that they are strong enough to maintain their 
position without such aid. But let us see what a few of 
the foremost advocates of the Temperance cause have to say 
on this subject, as we have more confidence in the opinions 
of others than our own. 

Judge Crampton thus ably combats the objection which 
some individuals urge a^inst taking the total abstinence 
pledge. 1. — " To pursue a virtuous or innocent course of 
action cannot be wrong : £uch is actually our duty. 2. — 
To resolve on following a virtuous or innocent course of 
action cannot be wrong: such is also our duty. 3. — To 
declare to others, our resolution to follow a virtuous course 
of action cannot be wrong : such a declaration may in some 
instances be inexpedient ; in others it may be useful ; but 
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whether expedient or not, it cannot be wrong. Reason 
and experience testify the vast power of example and of 
influence, in leading human beings either to vice or virtue, 
to happiness or misery ; and religion commands us to ' let 
our light so shine before men, that they may see our good 
works.* The publication therefore of good resolutions 
cannot be wrong. 4.— Ta make public our resolution to 
pursue a virtuous or innocent course of action by writing, 
as it changes neither the nature of the thing, nor the 
responsibility of the agent, can be no more wrong than to 
make or publish such resolution in any other way. Sub- 
scription in writing, which is a written declaration of 
intention, is only a more clear, deliberate, and unequivocal 
avowal of that which our consciences have already admit- 
ted to be a duty. 6. — It is every man's duty to love his 
neighbours, and to do them all the go6d he can, by honest 
means, effect. He, therefore, who resolves to pursue a 
course of action, laudable or innocent in itself, is bound to 
publish his resolution, if that publication be calculated to 
advance the interests of his fellow-creatures ; and if the 
good end can be best effected by a written publication or 
subscription, then such a written publication or subscrip- 
tion is plainly a matter of duty." 

Another writer adverting to the same subject observes : 
" Objectors to the Temperance pledge do not scruple to 
sign an agreement for their own pecuniary advantage, in 
the shape of a lease, a deed, or a bill, &c. Why, then, 
should they object tp sign an agreement for their own 
moral or physical advantage, or for the higher motives of 
benefiting eaoh other? There are no doubt many indi- 
viduals who could abstain without signing any agreement, 
and who inay, therefore, apart from any scruple, consider 
it of no importance : let such remember, however, that 
they abstain not so much for their own sake, ds for the 
sake of others, and that the signing of the pledge has 
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proved of infinite importance to the poor drunkard, and 
been the blessed means of reclaiming thousands, whose 
every previous effort to reform, without signing, had failed; 
why then should they object to encourage by their example 
that which can do them no harm, but which has been, and 
may still be, of immense benefit to a poor fallen or falling 
brother ? Let us view the matter in the generous spirit of 
the great apostle, who declared, ' to the weak became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am made all things 
to all men, that I mfght by all means save some.' Would 
that this disinterested and benevolent spirit dwelt in every 
heart ; and our appeal on behalf of the suffering victims of 
intemperance would surely be answered by discontinuing 
the custom, which constantly sows the seed from which all 
their miseries spring ! '* 

The Rev. G. Jones says :- — " There are two kinds of tee- 
totalers ; those who form an inward or expressed resolution, 
and those who sign the pledge. I do not object to the 
former, for the great point here is gained ; but, I do believe 
that there is in tbe pledge a power that nothing else can 
have. I have felt it so myself, and I know that hundreds 
and thousands besides have felt the same. A resolution 
formed in a man's heart, and left there, solitary and un- 
supported, may be frittered away, or may be made to yield 
before extraordinary circumstances ; and be it remembered, 
there is no subject on which a man is so apt to practise 
sophistries with his heart as this. But the pledge once 
taken, his name is there in black and white; and no so- 
phistries can make it other tUlin it is. When temptation 
comes it finds him with his mind made up ; if friends tempt 
him with the usual courtesies of society, they find him 
settled in his purpose; he cannot drink, and this' is an end 
of the matter. Nor can any one take offence at a pledged 
man for refusing to drink with him. One half of the dan- 
gers in the early downward course of the moderate diinker, 
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arises from the mistaken courtesies, or the well-meant 
kindness, of friends. In some classes of society the com- 
mon greeting is, * come let ns have something together, — 
-what will you take ? ' This is often said in such friendly 
tones, and is seemingly so kind, that it appears to be almost 
xudeness to decline. A maif does not like to meet such 
kindness with a refusal ; and many a person who has 
formed a strong resolation, and thinks himself secure in it,' 
thus finds it broken down at once ; and so he drinks, and 
goes on drinking, till he is a ruined man. But the pledged 
man is fortified for sach a trial. For a man to hesitate in 
such circumstances of trial as I have just noticed, is to be 
lost. But the pledged man does not hesitate ; he knows it 
is useless to do so; and so there is no hesitation about 
him ; he answers at once, and his answer takes away even 
from the most captious, all real cause of o^Eence ; ' he is a 
teetotaler,' and that is sufficient ; there is nothing more to 
be said.'' 

Miscellaneous Objections. 

Other objections may, perhaps, be urged against the total 
abstinence movement ; but, if so, we have no doubt they 
could be as easily disposed of as those we have already 
mentioned. Some of our opponents, however, presume to 
find fault with the enterprise in a general way, without 
putting their dislike to it in the form of definite objections, 
and it may be as well in this place to express our views as 
to the temper and spirit in which cavillers of every des- 
cription should be dealt with, if we would win them over 
to the side which we have conscientiously taken on this 
important question. 

Some persons oppose the Temperance reformation from 
conviction. They have no faith in principles, and do not 
approve of rules. They argue against the movement as 
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sometliing altogether nnnecessary, and they honestly be- 
lieve their arguments are i^ound. There are thousands 
who sincerely hold that the moderate use of alcoholic drink 
is right and lawful, and who look upon total abstinence as 
an unnecessary piece, of self-denial. Whilst we cannot 
endorse the views of such persons, we must respect their 
honesty. We accord to every man the sacred right of 
private * opinion, and would be sorry to sit in judgment 
en the conscientious views of the humblest individual. 
Good men have not always advocated good measures, and 
opposed bad ones. Through some error of judgment their 
hands have worked against the grand objects which their 
hearts have wished to promote. Even slavery, which 
nearly the whole world has come to regard as the " sum of 
all villainies," did not lack sincere supporters at one period 
among good men ; and among slave-owners themselves, as 
we can testify from personal observation, were often found 
men of undoubted piety and general excellence. And 
such men are to be found among the large class of mode- 
rate drinkers — men who abound in good works, and who 
stand high in the estimation of their fellows. We would 
not hastily censure and condemn such; but respectfully 
urge them to consider the part they take in this warfare ; 
to revise their views and convictions; to go again to the 
Bible and to conscience for further instructions; for the 
support they give to the traffic, though partial and quali- 
fied, does more harm than they imagine. Bad men are 
quick to fly for sanction and encouragement, in any course 
of conduct which they fear is wrong, to the example of 
moral and Christian people, and never fail to quote the 
doings of such persons in justification of their own. There 
can be no doubt but the encouragement ^iven to the drink- 
ing trade, unintentionally it may be, by professing Chris- 
tians, is one of the strongest buttresses which hold it up ; 
and if they could be induced to withdraw their patronage 
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and adopt the total abstinence principle, we believe snch a 
change would take place in the judgment and feelings o£ 
the whole nation, with reference to the liquor traffic, as 
would speedily bring about its toUl abolition. 

Another class of persons oppose the Temperance enter- 
prise from pr^udice. As we have remarked in another 
place, it is nothing new for a philanthropic movement to 
be regarded with prejudice. Almost every system or dis- 
covery of any worth that has blessed the world, has been 
at first hailed with taunts and sneers, and unmistakable 
indications of deep-rooted bigotry. This remark will apply 
to art, science, and religion. Is it then to be wondered at 
that the Temperance reformation should have been treated 
to a liberal share of prejudice at the hands of its opponents ? 
Notwithstanding our boasted enlightenment and learning 
as a nation, there are multitudes of our countrymen who 
look at the new movement through a coloured medium, 
and without fairly examining its merits, pass a hasty con- 
demnation upon it. It was a deserved rebuke that Sir 
Isaac Newton administered to Halley the mathematician, 
for the cavilling and bigoted spirit which he manifested 
towards the Christian religion. *.* Religion is a subject," 
said Sir Isaac, **on which I always hear you with pain, 
because it is a subject which I fear you have not seriously 
examined, and do not comprehend ; you despise it because 
you have not studied it ; and you will not study it because 
you despise it.'* Thousands who oppose the Temperance 
cause deserve the same rebuke. It is a notorious fact, that 
those who make the strongest objections to total abstinence, 
are those who have thought and read the least on the sub- 
ject. In many instances the magic spell of the glass is 
upon them ; their judgment is warped ; and, through dint 
of prejudice, they shut their minds against the truth and 
refuse to let in the light. 

Others again oppose the cause of Temperance from mo- 
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tives of interest. Either personally, or in their family or 
business relationships, they are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the liquor traffic. Perhaps their money is 
invested in it, or they gain a livelihood for themselves or 
their households by its profits. To such an enormous ex- 
tent has the nation, in its culpable blindness, allowed the 
various branches of the trade to grow, that hundreds and 
thousands of persons are now dependent for the necessaries 
and comforts of life upon its continuance. The statistics 
of the traffic, as given elsewhere, are perfectly alarming. 
Wherever mines or other public works are opened, and a 
row of dwellings erected, a public- house or a beer-shop is 
almost sure to make its appearance, whether the people 
have a place of worship and a school-house or not ; and the 
temple of Bacchus is seen gathering into its treasury the 
spoils of desolate homes, and diffusing pestilence and death 
on every hand. We would not be uncharitable in our 
remarks on the drink-sellers. It is not against their per- 
sonal character that our objections are levelled, but the 
nature and effects of their business. Among the publicans 
there are moral and well-meaning persons, who endeavour 
to manage their business in a most quiet and respectable 
manner. They keep what is called a " good house," and 
were, perhaps, driven to embark in the trade through 
stress of circumstances. At first their minds were shamed 
and shocked at the idea of such a calling, and even now 
they would hail any chance of stepping out of it as a plea- 
sant relief. We respectfully submit that such persons 
should not be set on a level with the reckless and low- 
minded grog-seller, who is quite at home in his soul- 
destroying avocation. Whilst we treat well-meaning but 
mistaken publicans with tenderness and sympathy, we 
should not fail to lend them a helping hand to extricate 
themselves, if possible, from the vorte;s of ruin ; and assist 
them to get into some way of gaining a livelihood, more 
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compatible with their own spiritual and eternal interests. 

A large number of persons, by their influence and exam- 
ple, oppose the Temperance movement from custom. In 
everj age and country, men who lack self-reliance and 
moral courage, follow fashion, and are found doing as 
others do. When it is only in things indifFerent that per- 
sons are thus found yielding to the influence of custom, it 
is of little consequence; but when questions of great im- 
portance are involved, as in the case of the drinking habits 
of our countrymen, the case is difFerent. It is impossible 
to calmly look on and observe the numerous occasions in 
which intoxicating drink is introduced by professing Chris- 
tians, without feelings of sincere sorrow, when we consider 
the consequences which often follow. It is not only at 
table as common beverage, but on numerous other occasions 
it is pressed upon the acceptance of friends. Under these 
circumstances many a young man has acquired a taste for 
the drink, which on being indulged has led to his temporal 
and eternal ruin. It is for the friends of the Temperance 
reformation, by their efforts, their example, and their in- 
fluence, to discountenance and discourage such useless and 
injurious customs, and to introduce fashions and habits 
more in accordance with the profession of Christianity. 

But, perhaps, still more oppose the Temperance enter- 
prise from ajppetite. We refer not merely to sots and 
drunkards, who are literally slaves to their unhallowed and 
confirmed habits of indulgence; but also to moderate 
drinkers, who, it is to be feared, take the deceptive liquid 
not because of any real or imaginary necessity, but simply 
because they like it. With regard to the first-named class 
we may observe, that the power of appetite is truly for- 
midable ; and every worker in the Temperance cause knows 
how difficult it is to cure a confirmed inebriate. We have 
met with cases of a desperate character, and have actually 
heard with horror the deluded victims of the intoxicating 

T 2 
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cap declare, tliat thej were ntterlj powerless to resist 
temptation, and that if thej were left alone with the bottle 
within their reach, thej could not refrain from drinking, 
if thej knew that the conseqaence wonld be immediate 
perdition ! And we have seen others, who have regarded 
themselves as moderately temperate men, so wedded to 
their habitual glass, that it has been found very difficult to 
convince them of the advantages of the *' more excellent 
way." 

In whatever manner, and from whatever motives, 6ur 
fellow-men may choose to oppose the Temperance reforma- 
tion, our wisdom will be to meet them in a spirit of kind- 
ness and Christian forbearance ; and by the power of friendly 
argument and affectionate persuasion endeavour to subdue 
their hostility, and show them by example as well as pre- 
cept, that total abstinence is perfectly compatible with 
health, comfort, and happiness. And, in view of the diffi- 
culty of recovering those who have been long given up to 
the baneful habit of excessive indulgence, we should be the 
more earnest in our efforts to preserve the rising genera- 
tion from the dangers and temptations to which they are 
exposed. The confession of one of the most eminent 
literary men in America is truly admonitory, and may be 
appropriately quoted in this connection. " Entreat every 
mother," he said, " never to give a drop of strong drink to 
a child. I have had to fight as for my life all my days to 
keep from dying a drunkard, because I was fed with spirits 
when a child. I acquired a taste for it. My brother died 
a drunkard. I wonld not have a child of mine take a drop 
of it for the world." Hence the importance of our Bands 
of Hope, and of every possible arrangement for training 
our children and young people in habits of strictest tempe- 
rance, as well as in the fear and love of Gk>d. In this 
arduous enterprise we may have our difficulties and dis- 
couragements ; but, if we labour on with a single eye to 
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the glory of God, we shall have our reward. "In duo 
season we shall reap if we faint not." "Wherefore my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, nnmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord." 



'' Press on ! tme men can never fail ! 
Whoe'er oppose, they must prevail ! 
Opponents die and are forgot : 
Work done for God, it dieth not. 

Press on, press on ! nor donht nor fear ; 
From age to age this voice shall cheer : 
Whatever may die and he forgot ; 
Work done for Otod, it dieth not," 
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..j^HERB are other habits injurious to health and 
morals, besides indulgence in the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors, a remedy for which might, in our 
opinion, with great advantage, be embraced in the plans 
adopted for the promotion of the Temperance reformation. 
We refer to the use of tobacco and other powerful narco- 
tics, which, alas ! have now become so common among all 
classes of the community. Indeed, some Temperance so- 
cieties do take cognizance of the objectionable practices to 
which we allude, and require in their members total absti- 
nence from them, as well as from the intoxicating cup. 
This being the case, and there being such an intimate con- 
nection between them, we need offer no apology for making 
a few observations on the subject here, as an appropriate 
conclusion to the volume ; and for requesting the reader to 
look at the question in all its bearings, in a calm and dis- 
passionate spirit, that he may be prepared to say whether 
it is right for professing Christians to indulge in habits 
which, to say the least, are extravagant and injurious. 
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HisTOET OF Tobacco. 

The celebrated -weed, called " tobacco,*' is a native of the 
West Indies, where it first became known to the Spaniards, 
and also of Virginia, in North America, where the English 
first became acquainted with its peculiar properties in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. The name is derived 
from the instrument, (a long tube) througb which it was 
originally smoked by the native Caribs, and it was after- 
wards transferred by the Spaniards to the plant itself. 
When the pale-faced strangers first saw the Indians with 
their long pipes, and the smoke issuing from their mouths, 
they could not for some time comprehend the meaning of 
such a strange proceeding. But man is an imitative being, 
and the discoverers of the New world soon learned the art 
of smoking from the simple natives, who kindly invited 
them to taste the sweetness of their favourite weed. On 
their return to Europe the practice was first introduced 
into Spain and Portugal, and it soon spread to other parts 
of the Continent. The settlers who accompanied our 
countryman. Sir Walter Raleigh, on his expedition to 
colonize Virginia, and returned unsuccessful in 1586, in- 
troduced smoking into England. Previous to the estab- 
lishment of the colony of Virginia in 1606, all the tobacco 
imported into this country was raised by the Spaniards in 
the West India Islands ; but after this period it was suc- 
cessfully cultivated in our American plantations, and the 
rapidly increasing demand was abundantly supplied frOm 
our own settlements. 

But notwithstanding its popularity with all classes, the 
fascinating Indian weed did not pass into general use in 
England, at this early period, without opposition from 
some who believed that it would prove injurious to the 
nation. The invectives of King James against it were 
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very pointed, and are now curious matters of history. In 
1604, with a view to limit its nse among the people, he 
took upon himself, without the consent of parliament, to 
raise the duty on tobacco from 2d. to 6s. lOd. on the ponnd. 
In the commission addressed on this occasion to the Lord 
Treasurer, His Majesty remarks, that "tobacco being a 
drug of late years found out, and brought from foreign 
parts in small quantities, was taken and used by the better 
sort of people, both then and now, only as physic to pre- 
serve health;" bat he goes on to say, that "persons of 
mean condition now consume their wages and time in 
smoking tobacco, to their great injury and general corrup- 
tion." In a book which he wrote, called " A Counterblast 
to Tobacco," His Majesty inveighed still more strongly 
against the " pernicious stink," as he was pleased to call it. 

Extensively Used. 

Notwithstanding this and other opposing influences at 
the early period alluded to, and numerous faithful warnings 
which have been given from time to time by Christian 
ministers and others, the use of tobacco in its various 
forms, like that of intoxicating drink, has prevailed to an 
alarming eztetit. It is not easy to ascertain the actual 
quantity of the pernicious drug which is consumed in this 
country; bat it is believed that upwards of forty millions 
of pounds of it are annaally imported into the United 
Kingdom, which is at the rate of more than one pound per 
head of the entire adult population, and costs the nation 
at least £14,000,000 sterling. The government duty on 
this large importation amounts to the enormous sum of 
£3,000,000, notwithstanding the extensive smuggling 
which is known to take place. In the estimation of some, 
this large amount annaally brought to the re venae of the 
countrv from the general use of tobacco, may appear as an 
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argainent in its favour ; but, in our opinion, it is just the 
contrary, inasmuch as the money thus expended might be 
devoted to a much better purpose, and our national expen- 
diture met from much less exceptional sources. 

But we need not enter into minute statistical details to 
show the extent to which the use of tobacco prevails m 
this country. If we open our eyes, or attempt to inhale 
the fresh air as we walk along the streets of our cities, 
towns, and villages, we are at once convinced of the mourn- 
ful fact. In some places, almost every person we meet has 
a cigar or pipe of some kind in his mouth, and even little 
boys are seen endeavouring to imitate the bad example of 
tbeir elders. The universality of this pernicious practise, 
as viewed from our standpoint, is actually alarming. Nor 
is there any reason to believe that the use of tobacco in 
Great Britain is diminishing. From the following state- 
ment contained in the report of the Commissioners of the 
Inland revenue, recently published, it appears to be on the 
increase. "In 1841, the amount of tobacco cleared for 
home consumption was 13|oz. per head of the population ; 
in 1851, lib. Joz. ; in 1861, lib. 3|oz. ; and in 1869, it had 
risen to lib. Sfoz." 

Injubious to Health. 

If the use of tobacco, whether it is chewed, smoked, or 
taken as snufP, were perfectly innocent and harmless, the 
habit is sufficiently offensive and disgusting to the un- 
initiated, to make any right-minded man pause before 
committing himself to such an objectionable practice. But 
if it can be proved, as we think it may, that the constant 
use of the noxious weed is injurious to healthy and damaging 
in its general influence on the constitution, it is perfectly 
surprising how professing Christians can give it their pa- 
tronage. From a large number of respectable medical testi- 
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monies we select a few, to which we earnestly call tlie 
attention of the reader. 

When writing on the diseases of the stomach, Dr. Proat 
says : — " There is an article used in varions ways, thongh 
not as an aliment, the deleterious effects of which on the 
assimilating organs require to he hriefly noticed, namely, 
tohacco. Although confessedly one of the most virulent 
poisons in nature, yet such is the fascinating influence of 
this noxious weed, that mankind resort to it in every mode 
they can devise, to secure its stupifying and pemicions 
agency. Tohacco disorders the assimilating functions in 
general, hut particularly, as I helieve, the assimilation of 
the saccharine principle. I have never indeed been able 
to trace the developement of oxalic acid to the use of 
tobacco; but that some analogous and equally pemicions 
principle (probably of an acid nature) is generated in cer- 
tain individuals by its use, is evident by their emaciated 
looks, and from the dark and often greenish-yellow tint of 
the blood. The severe and dyspeptic symptoms sometimes 
produced by inveterate snufE-taking are well known, and I 
have more than once seen such cases terminate fatally, 
with malignant disease of the stomach and liver. Grreat 
smokers, also, especially those who employ short pipes and 
cigars, are said to be liable to cancerous affections of the 
lips. But it happens with tobacco, as with deleterious 
articles of diet, — the strong and healthy suffer compara- 
tively little, while the weak and predisposed to disease fall 
victims to its poisonous operation. Surely if the dictates 
of reason were allowed to prevail, an article so injurious to 
health, and so offensive in all its forms and modes of em- 
ployment, would speedily be banished from common use.' 

The testimony of Dr. Robertson, in his treatise on " diet 
and regimen," is equally unfavourable. He says : — " To- 
bacco plays a most important part in this country, as to the 
habits of the people. However used, — whether smoked, 
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chewed, or nsed as snuff, — its action on the system is but 
little different. It is essentially a narcotic ; and as such, it 
is detrimental to the power and healthiness of the nervous 
system ; as such, it stimulates, at the expense of subsequent 
depression and eventual loss of tone ; as such, it interferes 
Tvith the functions of assimilation and expenditure ; and as 
such, it is injurious to the health of the system. Tobacco 
exerts more marked and injurious effects when chewed, less 
of these when smoked, and is least deleterious when used 
in the form of snuff. This is only, however, a question of 
degree, as it is injurious to health in every form."* 

« 

Excites Thirst. 

But, injurious to the health and constitution as is the 
habitual use of tobacco, it appears increasingly objectionable 
when viewed in its relation to another vice still more appal- 
ling in its influence, — we mean the too prevalent use of 
strong drink as common beverage. Few will be disposed 
to doubt, that the powerful narcotic in question almost in- 
variably excites a feeling of thirsty which water fails to alle- 
viate ; hence the danger to which we allude. Dr. Adam 
Clarke says : — " So inseparable an attendant is drinking 
on smoking, that, in some places, the same word expresses 
both ; thus peend, in the Bengalee language, signifies to 
drink and to smoke. It is with pain of heart that I am 
obliged to say, I have known several who, through their 
immoderate attachment to the pipe, have become mere 
sots. There are others who are walking unconcernedly in 
the same dangerous road. I tremble for them." Governor 

• A French physician recently investigated the effects of tobacco smoking, by an 
experiment upon thirty-eight ijioyB between the ages of nine and fifteen, with the fol- 
lowing results :— twenty-seven presented distinct symptoms of nicotine poisoning. 
In twenty-two there were serious disorders of circidation, indigestion, dullness of 
Intellect, and a marked appetite for strong drink ; in three, heart affections ; in eight, 
decided deterioration of the blood ; in twelve, there was frequent epistaxis ; ten had 
disturbed sleep ; and four had ulceration of the mucous membrane of the mouth. It 
1b easy then to see how the ruiks of dissolute and enfeebled men are recruited. 
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Sullivan, of America, another high authority, says; — "The 
tobacco pipe excites a demand for an extraordinary quan- 
tity of some beverage, to supply the waste of glandular 
secretion, in proportion to the expense of saliva: ardent 
spirits are the common substitutes, and the smoker is 
often reduced to a state of dram-drinking, and finishes his 
life as a sot." Perhaps it is this acknowledged connection 
between drinking and smoking, which has led to their 
being spoken of as *' England's Twin Vices." Be that as 
it may, the fact that one leads to the other, and that they 
frequently go hand in hand, has been noticed and acknow- 
ledged in thousands of instances. 

Medical testimony is also equally strong on this aspect 
of the question, and it is verified by the humiliating con- 
fession of men, who have had bitter experience on the 
subject. Dr. Bush observes, that " smoking and chewing 
tobacco, by rendering water, and other simple liquids 
insipid to the taste, dispose very much to the stronger 
stimulus of ardent spirits ; hence, the practice of smoking 
cigars has been followed by the use of brandy and water 
as a common drink." Dr. Agnew also asserts, that " the 
use of the pipe leads to the immoderate use of ardent 
spirits." Another writer, in giving his own experience 
says: — "The practice of chewing and smoking tobacco, 
produced a continual desire for stimulating drinks ; and 
the tormenting thirst led me into the habit of drinking 
ale, porter, brandy, and other kinds of spirits, even to the 
extent, at times, of partial intoxication. At length I re- 
formed ; and after I had subdued this appetite for tobacco, 
I lost all desire for stimulating drink." 

We are free to admit that we have known a few in- 
stances of persons, who were ardent smokers and Btanncb 
teetotalers, — ^persons who, by the grace of God and the 
gift of a determined will, conscientiously abstained from 
the use of intoxicating liquors, whilst at the same time 
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thej continued slaves to the pipe. But this circumstance 
does not make tobacco-smoking commendable ; nor does it 
weaken our argument, that, as a rule, the habit is injurious 
to health, and powerfully tends to intemperance, by in- 
ducing a particular kind of thirst. The evidence on these 
points is overwhelming, and might be quoted almost to 
any extent. • Dr. M' Allister, in a valuable essay on tobacco, 
one section of which treats on its use, as " paving the way 
to drunkenness," relates the following case as an illustra- 
tion : — "I am well acquainted with a man in a neighbouring 
county, whose intellectual endowments would do honour 
to any' station, and who has accumulated a handsome es- 
tate ; but whose habits, of late, give unerring premonition 
to his friends of a mournful result. The man informed 
me that it was the fatal thirst occasioned by smoking his 
cigar, in fashionable society, that had brought him into 
his present wretched condition. Without any intention of 
indulging in the use of ardent spirits, he at first sipped a 
little gin and water, to allay the disagreeable sensation 
brought on by smoking, as water was altogether too insipid 
to answer the purpose. Thus he went on from year to 
year, increasing his stimulus from one degree to another, 
till he lost all control over himself ; and now he stands a 
beacon, warning others to avoid the same road to destruc- 
tion." 

Adverting to this phase of the question, and also to the 
injurious influence of tobacco upon the system gfenerally, 
Dr. Alcot says : — " Tobacco feeds the love of strong drink 
in two ways. First, by creating that morbid thirst already 
spoken of; and secondly, by impairing the appetite for 
food, and indirectly encouraging him who uses it, to seek 
for that strength which food should give him, in the use 
of extra stimulus. Tobacco, as some say, dries up the 
blood. It may, however, with nearly as much physiolo- 
gical correctness, be said to fire the blood; it certainly 
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affects it. Not a gill of the three gallons circulating with- 
in ns, no, not a spoonful, bat is even poisoned by it. Who 
does not know that tobacco contains a deadly poison, — a 
poison so deadly that two or three drops of it will kill in- 
stantaneously almost any small animal ? Bat he who uses 
tobacco, especially in the way of smoking, diffuses this 
poison over his whole system. The lungs essentially con- 
sist of hollow vesicles, or air-bladders, so numerous, that 
whatever we inhale affects a surface as large at least as the 
surface of the whole body. Now no man smokes tobacco 
without inhaling tobacco. What is tobacco smoke but 
volatilized tobacco ? Smoke is not a nothing ; it is a 
something. The smoke of wood consists of wood volati- 
lized. So of the smoke of everything else, not excepting 
tobacco. Why then are not the hollow cells of the lungs 
as black as the walls of any other chimney ? Tobacco, in 
the form of smoke, thus constantly thrown upon white 
walls, or the hollows of white bladders, would soon blacken 
them. Why, I say again, are not the hollow cavities of 
the human system, on which tobacco smoke iff wont to fall, 
blackened in the same way? Simply and only because 
millions of absorbants are found in their internal surface, 
which take up the fine tobacco deposited by the smoke, 
and carry it into the circulation. Here then, we have it ! 
Tobacco in the blood ; irritating, heating, poisoning it ! 
Tobacco in the blood ; and the poisoned pailful of blood 
performing the round of the circulation every three or four 
minutes, to the unspeakable injury of the whole system 1 " 
After this graphic sketch of the poisonous influence of 
tobacco-smoking on the blood, — the very life of its vo- 
taries, — Dr. Alcot adds : — " Is it to be wondered at that 
tobacco-smokers are thirsty ; or that water being insipid, 
they fly to the use of drinks stronger than water ? Let 
the friends of temperance, — temperance men above all the 
rest — beware of tobacco in every form. It is one source, 
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most nndonbtedly, of the deadly stream of intemperance 
that flows through our land. Nor will the friends of the 
good cause cease to be pained and chagrined, and mortified 
every now and then, to find the swift destroying flood 
sweep away the quay they have built, till they dry up this 
mighty tributary." 

In his famous " Anatomy of Melancholy " old Burton is 
very severe in his condemnation of tobacco. After some 
cutting, ironical remarks on its extensive use, and the dif- 
ferent and contrary purposes for which men resort to the 
fascinating but noxious weed, he characterizes it as ^'a 
plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, health, 
hellish, devilish, &c., — the ruin and overthrow of body and 
soul." 

Other Narcotics. 

But there are other narcotics, besides alcohol and to- 
bacco, against which we would lift our warning voice, be- 
lieving as we do, that they are decidedly injurious to all 
who come under their fascinating influence. We allude 
more especially to opium and its kindred drags in their 
various forms and preparations, as laudanum, paregoric, 
chloral, &c., not so much for the benefit of the Chinese, as 
of British subjects at home and abroad.* It might have ap- 



* We have long been familiar with tlie fact that the Chinese indulge in the yidooa 
habit of opium-smoking in their own country to an alarming extent, and that a very 
serious amount of responsibility rests upon the English, for the manner in which 
they supply the unhappy victims of this kind of intemperance with the destructive 
drug ; but we were not aware till recently, that the "Celestials" were introducing 
the horrid practice into 9ther lands to which they are emigrating. It appears, how- 
ever, from a recent statement in the If^cto Fork Times, that in Donovan's Lane, in the 
city of New York, an opium-smoking saloon is kept, solely for the use of those ^fho are 
addicted to the fascinating vice. "It is conducted by a withered wreck who, though 
only forty years of age, has the appearance of being seventy. The Chinese admit 
that the effects of the drug are ruinous in the extreme. They argue, however, that 
all nations indulge in dissipation. Americans drink whisky until they are drunk ; 
and they ask, — ^Why is it wrong for a Chinaman to become senseless with opium ? 
Those who live in New York are, with few exceptions devoted to opium-smoking ; 
and a large number of white girls are becoming addicted to the vice. They live with 
the Chinese, for they are always welcome at the fireside of those, to whom they sell 
their souls for the sastenance of their bodies." 
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peared snperflaons to advert to this subject, had it not 
been a well-known fact that multitudes of our fellow- 
countrymen are implicated in it. These delusive and de- 
structive drags, in the form of pills, drops, and deceptive 
miztares, have in many cases been resorted to in the first 
instance, perhaps, for the relief of rheumatic and other 
pains, or to procure sleep at night; but ultimately the 
habit of taking them has been formed, and the practice 
has been continued for other objects. From the soothing, 
dreamy, fascinating efEects of all narcotics, — especially al- 
cohol, tobacco, and opium, under some conditions, it is to 
be feared that they are often resorted to by a certain class 
of persons for the purpose of whiling away time, or drown- 
ing the cares and sorrows of life in that state of stnpor 
and forgetfulness, which they generally induce. Those 
who unfortunately fall into such habits, and pursue such a 
course, seem to forget tbe ruinous, yea, the fatal conse- 
quences which are sure to follow, if they persevere in the 
degrading practice. 

"We could prove the correctness of our statements by 
startling facts which have come under our personal obser- 
vation; but we prefer to cite the case of a learned and 
popular author, whose name is as familiar as a household 
word, which can scarcely fail to make a deep impression 
on the mind of the reader. The late gifted Coleridge, 
made the following humiliating confession a short time be- 
fore his death : — " I used to think that the text in St. 
James, which says that 'he who offends in one point 
is guilty in all,' very harsh ; but I now feel the awful, the 
tremendous truth of it. In the one crime of opium, which 
crime have I not made myself guilty of ! Ingratitude to 
my Maker and to my benefactors ; injustice and unnatural 
cruelty to my children ! — self contempt — for my repeated 
breacli of promise, nay, too often, actual falsehood ! After 
my death, I earnestly intreat that a full and unqualified 
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narration of my wretcliedness, and of its guilty canse may 
be made-public, that at least some little good may be effec- 
ted by the direful example.'* 

Medical men and others who have paid special attention 
to this subject, have given their unequivocal testimony as 
to the injurious effects of opium, and indeed of all narcotios 
on the human constitution when in a state of health, and 
have asserted that they ought to be used with the greatest 
care and caution, when resorted to as medicines. Professor 
Hitchcock says : — " "We have indeed few genuine opium- 
eaters among us ; but the laudanum and paregoric phial 
are considered almost indispensable in every family. Nor 
does the mother hesitate, night after night, to quell the 
cries of her children by administering increasing doses of 
these poisons, and thus almost infallibly to ruin its con- 
stitution. The nervous invalid also resorts to this remedy, 
for allaying the irritation of his system, and procuring re- 
pose. Others use alcoholic liquors or tobacco, in some 
form, for similar purposes; and nearly all these persons 
numerous as they are becoming among us, are probably 
ignorant of the fact, that they are thus destroying them- 
selves and their children.'* Adverting to the same subject, 
a writer in the Journal of Health says : — " The person 
who gets into the habit of daily measuring out to himself 
his drops of laudanum, or his pills of opium, or the like 
deleterious substance, call it tincture, solution, mixture, 
potion, or what you will, is destroying himself as surely 
as if he were swallowing arsenic, or had the pistol applied 
to his head. The fire of disease may for a while be con- 
cealed; but the hour of retribution will come, and the 
consequences will be terrible." 

Similar testimonies might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely, showing the injurious effects of alcohol, tobacco, 
opium, chloral, and narcotics in general, inasmuch as they 
tend io impair the organs of digestion, weaken the nervous 
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Bjstem, nndermine the constitution, and frequently indnce 
palsy, delirium, or apoplexy ; whilst at the same time they 
seriously affect the mental faculties, and bring on prema- 
ture decay of both body and mind, to say nothing of the 
large sums of money spent in such useless and injurious 
indulgences. With minds deeply impressed by this view 
of the subject, some of the best and wisest men who ever 
lived, have used their influence to mitigate or annihilate 
the evil of which we complain, and in some instances we 
trust with success. 

Testimonies op Wesley and some of his followees. 

In almost everything relating to social reform and reli- 
gious progress, John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
in his views and actions, was much in advance of the age 
in which he lived. Hence we are not surprised at the bold 
and courageous stand which he made against the prevail- 
ing vices of his day, and at his out-spoken sentiments in 
various parts of his voluminous works, on the prominent 
points of Christian doctrine and practice. On no question 
did. this great and good man speak and write more power- 
fully, than on the e^ils of intemperance, and especially on 
the degrading habits of drinking and smoking. In refer- 
ence to the first of these vices, his explicit testimony has 
been quoted in the preceding pages ; and it only remains 
for us here to state, that he appears to have been equally 
impressed with the injurious consequences of the use of 
tobacco. 

Some of the early Methodist preachers had been addict- 
ed to the habit of smoking previous to their conversion to 
Gk)d, and their employment in the work of the ministry ; 
and it is not surprising, considering the arduotts nature of 
their labours, the numerous privations they had to endure, 
and the state of pul^c opinion at the time, that, in some 
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instances, the habit should have been continned after they 
entered npon tbeif sacred calling. Bat this state of things 
was not to be endured by the circumspect, pure-minded, 
and devoted Wesley. Hence his frequent exhortations, 
counsels, and remonstrances on the subject, both in his 
correspondence, and his personal intercourse with his zeal- 
ous fellow- labourers. At length the prohibition of the use 
of the Indian weed was adopted by the body of ministers 
in their annual assembly, and solemnly recorded in the 
code of discipline called the "Large Minutes." It was 
distinctly stated, that " no preacher is to use tobacco for 
smoking, chewing, or snufE, unless it be prescribed by a 
physician. And our people are desired not to provide 
pipes or tobacco for any of our preachers." This rule 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference still stands unre- 
pealed; and every young minister when received on pro- 
bation, and when about to be ordained and received into 
full connexion, is asked in the presence of his brethren, — 
" Do you take snuff, tobacco, or drams ? " And unless the 
answer is satisfactory his reception and ordination are 
deferred. 

It is gratifying to find that the Methodist Churches 
in some countries are at length taking decisive action in 
this matter. The following resolutions against the use of 
tobacco, were adopted by the Upper Iowa Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, at its session 
in Charles city, in 1875 : — " Whereas tobacco is an acrid, 
narcotic poison, ranked by Orfila and other eminent toxi- 
cologists, with such poisons as bohanupas, hemlock, bella- 
donna, &c. ; and whereas the human system can never 
demand the continued use of such poisons to promote its 
healthy action, but their effects are to deaden the nerves, 
destroy the finer feelings, weaken the intellect, cause im- 
becility, derange the circulation, injure the heart, fre- 
quently causing paralysis and even premature death ; and 

V 2 
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whereas the odour of this filthy narcotic is exceedingly 
offensive to many, and its nse so impregnates the system, 
that the smell is exhaled from the lungs and the pores 
of the skin, thus rendering the user an annoyance in the 
railway carriage, in the parlour, at the table, in the cham- 
ber of sickness, and even at the sacramental board ; and 
whereas the use of tobacco costs the people of the United 
States more than is expended in the cause of Christ, the 
preachers and members of the M. E. Church alcHie, in all 
probability, expending more for that luxury, than is con- 
tributed to our benevolent enterprises ; and whereas crime, 
intemperance, pauperism, and tobacco, are intimately asso- 
ciated, many expending for this article alone a sum which, 
if put to annual interest, would afford them a comfortable 
support in their old age ; and whereas the higher the posi- 
tion a man occupies, the greater is his influence for good 
or evil ; and as ministers of the Gospel are expected to be 
examples of piety, temperance and purity, we cannot afford 
to be addicted to a practice, heathen in its origin, and 
cCBTupting in its influence ; therefore resolved, — That we 
earnestly request our preachers and people to abstain en- 
tirely from the use of tobacco. That we receive no one 
on trial in this Conference who uses tobacco, unless he 
promises to abandon its use so long as he remains among 
us. That we will elect no one to deacons* or elders' orders 
who uses tobacco; and that the chairmen of committees on 
examination be requested to report on the subject. That 
we respectfully request the bishops not to transfer any one 
to this Conference who has used tobacco within two years 
of such transfer. That as the presiding elders, from their 
position in the Church, and being called on so frequently 
to administer the Sacraments, have a greater influence 
than any other class of ministers, we request the bishops, 
if it can be done without detriment to the work, not to 
appoint any one to that office who uses tobacco. That as 
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a pledge of our sincerity, we, ministers of the Upper Iowa 
Conference, promise to abstain from the nse of tobacco in 
any form, from this time henceforth and for ever." 

In view of the above important records, we may respect- 
fully ask, — If such be the standing rule and order of the 
Wesleyan Conference, in reference to young ministers en- 
tering the ranks, what ought to be the conduct of their 
fathers and brethren, — their seniors, to whom they are 
wont to look for guidance and counsel, and as examples 
in the important work in which they are engaged ? And 
if such decided action has been taken by other branches of 
the Methodist body in distant lands, what ought to be the 
course of action adopted, in reference to this question, by 
the office-bearers and people generally belonging to the 
Methodist Churches in this country ? "We have a strong 
opinion in reference to the duty of ministers and members 
of every branch of the Christian Church in this matter, 
considering the momentous consequences it involves ; and 
we should be thankful to see public attention directed 
to it afresh, in connection with the Temperance reform- 
ation in this country. 

Almost every argument brought to bear against the use 
of alcoholic liquors, will apply with equal force against 
the use of tobacco and other narcotics ; and the remedy in 
each case is precisely the same. The habit in all its forms 
is, to say the least of it, repulsive and offensive to the 
uninitiated, and fails to commend itself by any possible 
circumstance, unless it could be proved to be beneficial 
medicinally, which we believe to be very rarely, if ever, 
the case. On the contrary, it has been generally found 
the very reverse. Tobacco in every form is, undoubtedly, 
injurious to the health and constitution, as is evident from 
the medical testimonies already quoted, as well as from 
general observation and experience ; and the extent of its 
use, moreover, involves an expenditure of money, which 
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might be devoted to a macli better purpose. We should 
be sorry to pass a hasty judgment upon any man, for a 
habit into which he may have fallen, under the mistaken 
notion that he derives some benefit from it ; but we would 
earnestly and affectionately entreat those who are addicted 
to the use of tobacco in any form to reconsider the matter, 
in view of the testimonies and reasonings here adduced ; 
and if they are in doubt even as to the propriety of the 
practice, to give it up in the name and strength of the 
Lord. 

"When we exhort to Christian duty "in the name and 
strength of the Lord," we do so thoughtfully and advi- 
sedly, knowing the frailty of human nature when left to 
itself, and the absolute necessity of supernatural aid to do 
that which is right and well-pleasing in the sight of God. 
Such is the power of habit, that it is no easy matter for a 
person long accustomed to the use of tobacco in any form, 
to give it up. But in making the sacrifice for conscience 
sake, there is sure to be a rich reward. The most affect- 
ing instance of a severe struggle and a complete victory at 
last, which has come under our notice, was in the case of 
the pious and devoted Mr. Williams, a zealous Wesleyan 
local preacher, who went out as surgeon and catechist with 
the ill-fated Patagonian Mission, under the direction of 
the good but eccentric Captain Allen Gardiner. As this 
case is altogether so suggestive and admonitory, and so 
well calculated to encourage others who are like-minded 
in their desire to take up their cross and follow Christ, we 
give a brief account of it as recorded in his journal, after 
he had left his native land, and was sailing across the 
Atlantic ocean. 

A NOBLE STBUGGLS: TO BE FREE. 

Writing under date of Saturday, October 26th, 1850, 
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Mr. Williams says : — " At varions times I have been under 
a strong impression that I ought to leave o£E smoking and 
taking snuff, and I have felt dissatisfied with myself for 
the self-indulgence. But the cravings of the flesh had 
become so strong, and the ¥dll of the flesh so urgently 
demanded it, that it was no easy task to overcome the 
propensity. There is a charm in tobacco powerfully be- 
guiling to the senses. Whether this arises from the sooth- 
ing and sedative quality it possesses, or from its being 
generally associated with self-indulgence, — serving as a 
plea for idleness, and for the general relaxation of the 
whole man, — certain it is, that tobacco has a power to 
enslave its votaries to a remarkable degree. No man has 
ever been more enslaved to it then I have been ; yet many 
times has my conscience smitten me, and frequently while 
in the act of smoking, I have been obliged to lay the pipo 
aside. 

" At times I thought I would leave it ofE entirely ; and 
I have given away, or burnt, the stock of tobacco I had in 
hand, broken my pipes, and for days essayed to do without 
it. What cravings, — what a sense of bereavement have I 
felt I None but an old smoker can have any idea of my 
miserable longings. I have envied the hodman and the 
meanest person with a short black pipe. The very per- 
fume was a treat, — to inhale it, a respite. Vain were the 
efforts thus made. A toothache, some bodily disease, or 
the persuasion of others, induced a renewal of the habit, 
and its bond became stronger than ever. But the fiat had 
gone forth, ' Crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts,' 
and, blessed be G-od, there was One in me greater than all 
that could be against me. Conscience became more and 
more severe upon me. 

" At length I resolved to leave it off altogether, and ul- 
timately I happily succeeded, without experiencing any 
uncomfortable eflects. This was six weeks before I left* 
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England. On board a ship, however, I conld not resist 
the temptation to take a cigar, such was my weakness; 
bat the indulgence enhanced the temptation. My con- 
science would not permit me to continue the practice. 
Hurriedly opening a book in my hand, the question of the 
Psalmist was presented to my eye, * Lord, who shall abide 
in Thy tabernacle ? Who shall dwell in Thy holy hill ? 
He that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not ! ' 
These words were applied to my mind most forcibly. I 
was condemned. But now I saw my duty; and sufEer 
what I might, I resolved to give up the use of tobacco in 
all its forms. Having sought mercy and forgiveness from 
the Lord, and His grace to help me, I gave away in good 
earnest all my tobacco, my pipe, and my snufE-box, and I 
threw overboard the small quantity of snuff I had reserved. 
Thus a complete riddance was effected, the beneficial results 
of which I soon began to experience." 

There is reason to believe that from this period the 
lamented Missionary continued to abstain from that which 
had been such a snare to him, notwithstanding the priva- 
tions and sufferings which he was soon afterwards called 
to endure, even to death itself. And many other instances 
have come under our notice, of ministers of the G-ospel as 
well as private Christians, who, after years of mistaken 
indulgence, have opened their eyes to the folly of their 
course, and, for example's sake, have nobly taken up their 
cross, and henceforth abstained entirely both from the use 
of intoxicating liquor, tobacco, and everything calculated 
to injure either body or mind, or that could by any possi- 
bility prove a stumbling-block to others. We have, more- 
over, known men of G-od thus rescued from danger, and 
delivered from the power of long-established habits of 
indulgence, devote themselves with untiring zeal to the 
propagation of their new views of Christian duty and self- 
denial, and labour with all their might in every possible 
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way, to induce others to imitate their example, and strive 
heartily in promoting the interests of the great and glo- 
rious Temperance reformation. 

This is just the practical point to which we wish to 
bring every reader of this volume, and also the Christian 
Church at large, in its ministers, officers, and members, 
believing, as we do, that such a result would tend more 
than anything else to banish intemperance from the world, 
demolish the empire of Satan, and hasten the coming of 
the Redeemer's kingdom in every country, and to every 
heart. To shed additional light upon an important sub- 
ject, to convince the judgment, and to win over to the 
cause of total abstinence from the use of strong drink and 
tobacco, all who bear the Christian name, that they may 
become hearty workers in the noble enterprise, has been 
the single aim in all our statements, arguments, and re- 
monstrances in the preceding pages ; and it only remains 
for us now to endeavour to bring the respective points in 
question to a focus, to make our final appeal, and then to 
leave the matter with the reader for his conscientious con- 
sideration, with fervent prayer to Almighty G-od, for His 
blessing to direct the solemn issue. 

Recapitulation. 

We have endeavoured to show the fearful prevalence 
and the appalling evils of intemperance; how it stalks 
abroad like a fell demon, '* scattering abroad fire-brands, 
arrows, and death" wherever it goes; desolating peaceful 
homes ; crushing the hearts and hopes of husbands, wives, 
sisters, mothers, and children; inducing crime, poverty, 
disease, and death; and filling our prisons, workhouses, 
and asylums with helpless and ruined inmates. Admitting 
that the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is the grand and 
sovereign remedy for all the evils that afflict our race, we 
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have asserted, without fear of contradiction, that intempe* 
ranee is a formidable barrier to the prog^ss of the Gospel^ 
and thai the love of strong drink in thousands of instances 
effectnallj benambs the conscience, beclonds the under- 
standing, darkens the mind, hardens the heart, and pre- 
vents the truth of Gtod from producing its legitimate effect 
when faithfully preached by the ambassadors of Christ. 
We have proved, as we think, that the fashionable drink- 
ing habits of our age and country, and the use of tobacco 
and other narcotics, have a natural tendency to induce 
intemperance, and that thousands have been led thereby, 
almost insensibly, step by step in that downward course, 
which ultimately resulted in their ruin for time and eter- 
nity. We have seen how intoxicating drink has not only 
hindered multitudes from embracing the truth, but has 
also proved the cause of stumbling, backsliding, and apos- 
tacy to both ministers and people, who once bade fair for 
the kingdom of heaven ; thus giving abundant cause for 
the enemy to blaspheme, and damaging to a serious extent 
the cause of the Redeemer. 

We have assumed that the most effectual remedy for 
the dire disease over which we mourn, and which threatens 
our social, moral, and national ruin, is to be found, not in 
secular education, mere legislative enactments, or in what 
is called moderation in the use of intoxicating liquors, but 
in toial abstinence from them in every form. We have, 
moreover, endeavoured to show that this abstinence is 
perfectly compatible with health and comfort, and that 
those who have adopted the principle, and entirely relin- 
quished the use of every kind of stimulating drink, have 
been stronger, healthier, and better able to endure hard- 
ship, and go through mental and physical toil, than they 
were formerly, when they made use of these things. To 
make the case as clear as possible, and to induce all to give 
th© system we advocate, a /air trials we have argued that 
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the remedy proposed for the removal of the prevailing 
evils of intemperance with all their attendant consequences, 
is in harmony with Scripture; efEectnal and safe in its 
application; highly expedient in the present state of so- 
ciety, and economical in its use. It jn fact costs nothing ; 
but its adoption makes all that was formerly spent in alco- 
holic liquors available for those high and holy purposes of 
Christian charity, for which it was entrusted to our care 
by our divine Benefactor. We have shown how drinking 
and smoking are frequently linked together ; and how the 
reasons for relinquishing the one, apply with nearly equal 
force to the other. And with a view to touch, if possible, 
the hearts and consciences of all who bear the Christian 
name, we have reminded them of the solemn fact, that 
they are but stewards of the Lord, and that in the last 
great day they will have to render an account to the great 
Judge of heaven and earth, as to the manner in which 
they have improved or abused their talents, or spent the 
property with which they were entrusted. 

Final Appeal. 

It only remains for us now, to ask the reader as in the 
presence of the Almighty, — Is the small sacrifice which is 
thus proposed too large to make for the object contempla- 
ted ? If by denying yourself the trifling gratification of 
an occasional glass of wine or other stimulating drink, or 
indulgence in the use of the fascinating weed, you could 
remove a stumbling-block out of the way of a weak bro- 
ther, and strengthen the hands of those who are endeavour- 
ing to roll away the reproach of intemperance from the 
land, and to remove the greatest hindrance to the progress 
of the Gospel, would it not be a service truly acceptable to 
the Almighty ? Is ifc too much to ask you to do this for 
Christ's sake, and for the sake of those for whom He shed 
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His most precious blood upon the cross ? If your coming 
forward to take a part in the glorious Temperance refor- 
mation, and identifying yourself with an enterprise so in- 
timately connected with the glory of Gt)d, the advancement 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, and the best interest of your 
fellow-men, would be the means of its assuming a more 
decidedly religious character, and of its being henceforth 
conducted as a legitimate department of Church work, as 
we think it ought to be, — Would not such a course be 
well-pleasing in the sight of Qod, in beautiful harmony 
with your Christian profession, and cause for gratitude in 
life, in death, and for ever ? 

And now dear reader, whether you are a minister, office- 
bearer, or private member of the " Church of God, which 
He has purchased with His own blood," let me, in conclu- 
sion, affectionately urge you carefully to consider the facts, 
incidents, appeals, reasonings, and remonstrances, con- 
tained in these pages. In view of their bearing on your 
own happiness and usefulness, and on the interests of the 
work in which you are engaged, and also of the account 
you must give of your stewardship in the last great day, 
let me urge you to act in the important matters now res- 
pectfully submitted for your consideration, promptly, and 
earnestly, and with a single eye to the glory of God. 

"A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify ; 
A never-dying soul to save, 

And fit it for the sky ; 
To serve the present age 

My calling to fulfil 'f— 
may it all my powers engage 

To do my Master's will." 
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